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THE BRITISH FLEET 
AND THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


‘THE existence of the Empire depends on the strength of the fleet : 
the strength of the fleet depends on the Shipbuilding Vote.’ 


The facts which I brought out before the House of Commons on 
the 13th of December prove clearly that we are living in a state of 
false conviction as regards our security with reference to the defence 
of our enormous Empire. Any way, the facts which I produced 
clearly and definitely before the House were totally unanswered, 
either by statement or in argument, by any member of the Govern- 
ment. I did not point this out immediately, because the Government 
were most anxious to continue votes in Supply, and an answer from 
me at a late hour could not have done much good for the object 
in view, but would unquestionably have delayed the Government 
considerably in their Supply. 

My contention was, first, that the fleet of this country should 
be of a strength sufficient to protect our shores and commerce 
(particularly the importation of raw material), and to insure the 
punctual and certain delivery of our food supply against the fleets of 
two powers combined, one of which should be France. That should 
be laid down as the standard for the British fleet. 

I took the fleets of Great Britain and France, built and building, 
according to Parliamentary Return No. 218, 1888 (Navies—England 
and other Countries), in battle-ships and cruisers, and put them in 
the position which they would and must assume (taking the present 
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disposition of the French ships) in the event of a war. I proved 
that it would be impossible to carry out the only programme 
which ought to be adopted in the event of a war, namely, to watch 
and if possible destroy the enemy’s ships, with the present relative 
proportions of the fleets of Britain and France. The ‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign ’I suggested might be altered; but I defy any individual, 
whether he be ‘ expert’ or otherwise, to carry out any plan which does 
not contain the fundamental principle adopted therein. 

The Plan of Campaign presented to the House of Commons, 
giving the actual ships and the positions they would be in with 
reference to the vessels of the French in a war with France alone, 
is here reproduced, with a few words of explanation. 


Assumed Distribution of British and French Navies in 1890-91. 











On FOREIGN 




















MEDITERRANEAN. | HOME WATERS. CHANNEL, | STATIONS. 
At Toulon, |} At Cherbourg, | At Brest, French 
French have 15 French have 9 (5 have 6 (4 battle- Bends ten i 
battle-ships battle-ships, 4 ships, 2 coast b a hi 
built and build- coast defence), defence), and 4 | a 
ing. and 4 gunboats. gunboats. 

British. British. British. British. 
Agamemnon Ajax Agincourt Andacious 
Alexandra Anson Black Prince Bellerophon 
Benbow Belleisle * Iron Duke * Orion 
Camperdown Collingwood Monarch Penelope 
Colossus Devastation Northumberland Swiftsure 
Conqueror Hercules Sanspareil 
Dreadnought Hotspur * Sultan British Total : 
Edinburgh Invincible * Temeraire 5 battle-ships 
Hero Neptune Trafalgar 
Howe Thunderer 
Inflexible | Triumph * British Total ; 

Rodney Rupert * 9 battle-ships 
Superb 
Nile British Total : 
Victoria 12 battle- ships 
British Total : 
15 battle-ships 
| 
BRITISH. FRENCH. | 
36 in European waters. . 30 in Europe. 
5 abroad. 1 abroad. | 
Grand Total : 41 armourclads. Grand Total: 31 and 8 gunboats, 











" ® Inferior to French coast defence both in speed, armour, and armament, 

In the Parliamentary return it will be found that Great Britain 
is credited with forty-nine battle-ships and France with thirty, 
as built and building at the present time. From the French 
total there must be excluded the ‘Brennus,’ as she cannot be 
finished for some years ; also the four marked ‘ Sans valeur sérieuse,’ 
the ‘ Savoie,’ ‘ Revanche,’ ‘ Montcalm,’ and ‘ Thétis ;” and one iron- 
clad abroad. This leaves twenty-four in European waters, to which 
must be added the six coast-defence vessels of ‘Furieux’ and 
‘ Tempéte ’ class, superior to many of our battle-ships, making thirty 
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available, plus the eight armoured gunboats of ‘Achéron’ and 
‘Fusée’ class. From the British forty-nine must be deducted eight 
marked non-effective, viz., ‘ Minotaur,’ ‘ Achilles,’ * Warrior,’ ‘ Hector,’ 
* Defence,’ ¢ Valiant,’ ‘ Lord Warden,’ and ‘ Repulse,’ the two latter 
being offered for sale as old iron. There are also five battle-ships 
on foreign stations, leaving only thirty-six British available in 
European waters. Our coast-defence vessels cannot leave their own 
ports, not being constructed as sea-going ships. 

No allowance is made here for the exigencies of coaling, for 
accidents or possible injury from torpedo attack, or for the doubt as 
to capabilities of such vessels as ‘Hero’ and some others for block- 


ading purposes, because there is not another battle-ship available ;° 


every such ship being named above. 

These fleets require auxiliaries of various kinds, which can only be 
taken from our small stock of fast cruisers, as given in the following 
list, in less proportion than is actually necessary, because of our 
lamentable insufficiency in this class of ship. 


61 Cruisers and Torpedo Vessels of 15 knots and over. 





As auxiliaries to battle-ships. 
. For protection of 




















at ea Se ; l WotTek (aca COMMERCE. | 
MEDITERRANEAN. HOME. | CHANNEL. | | 
: 
Australia » | Immortalité Orlando | Imperieuse 
Aurora 8 | Narcissus Undaunted | Warspite 
Galatea ~ |  Inconstant Shah | Blake 
Amphion s | Leander Phaeton | Blenheim 
Arethusa ee Severn Thames || Raleigh 
Forth he Mercury | Bacchante 
Mersey } 5 Medusa Active 
Tris ° | Medea Bellona | Volage 
a ee i —— Serpent 
sg g acoon Blanche | Melpomene 
Marathon - ; | 
Archer = | oe y Blonde | Tartar 
a ° Surprise 
a S Barracouta | Rattlesnake Total, 10 
Mel nerd a |  Barrosa | Grasshopper | Australian, 7 
>, 5 ag H _— 
— Ss Skipjack Total, 12 ! 17 } 
Fearless = Spanker 
j Speedwell 
Sharpshooter) 
Salamander |S Total, 16 
Seagull ewig! 
Sheldrake [5S | 
Sandfly | , 
Spider A 
Total, 23 | 
BRITISH FRENCH 
ve ridin on ~ : 31 cruisers 
15 knots and over 7 for Australia 15 knots and over . “8 torpedo vessels 
638 39 
Under 15 knots. 33 Under 15 knots . 36 
Total . _—. 101 as per return Total . . 7éasinreturn 
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The above tables absolutely prove that we have no reasonable 
argument to adduce for considering that we could defend our coasts, 
food supply, &c., against France alone. And be it remembered 
that this position with regard to France alone must exist, so far 
as battle-ships are concerned, for the next four years, as it takes 
about that time to build and properly equip a battle-ship. 

It cannot be too carefully noted that, in the reply of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the questions which I raised as to the standard 
of the fleet were not referred to at all. He went back into the old 
argument of numbers of ships and tonnage, which is quite beside 
the point, is most misleading, and is perfectly useless for upsetting 
my contention, as numbers and tonnage have nothing to do with the 
argument. What is to be taken into consideration is the work the 
respective fleets would have to do. The First Lord also brought up 
the old statement that he had added more to the fleet than his pre- 
decessor; this again has nothing whatever to do with the point, 
whether the fleet under the present building programme is strong 
enough or not. The First Lord's argument that the French have 
more unfinished ships building than we have is also beside the 
question: it does not at all confute the fact laid down by the official 
return mentioned, that Britain must remain for the next four 
years in the proportion which I have given, namely, 36 available 
British ships for watching and attempting to destroy the French 
fleet of 30 ships plus 8 armoured gunboats of a most formidable 
character. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s reference in the debate in the House 
as to the comparative numbers of battle-ships which will be available 
in the next four years for actual hostilities is ludicrous; it is so in- 
correct that he cannot have studied the Return No, 218. Besides this, 
during the last two years we have laid down no battle-ships, so we 
are actually five battle-ships short, allowing for the wastage of the fleet 
alone (according to Lord George Hamilton’s own sensible proposal of 
reckoning twenty-three years as the life of a battle-ship), and this 
independently of the numbers needed to bring up its strength to 
the proper standard. 


With regard to the actual position we hold in reference to our 
fleet and that of France, it may be well to look into the contingencies 
likely to be brought about by political affairs on the Continent in the 
present state of Europe. Public attention appears to be riveted on 
the immense armaments of Franceand Germany. On account of the 
strength, efficiency, and preparation of the two armies, opinions are 
often expressed that war between France and Germany is more or less 
imminent, and certainly likely to constitute the next breach of the 
peace in Europe. I hold a totally different view. I think the mere 
state of preparation is enough to make the statesmen of those 
countries very careful before either of them embark on any enter- 
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prise which may cause a rupture between the two countries; and 
more than that, it must be apparent to them, as well as to other people, 
that a war between France and Germany would be one of those wars 
which history proves to us are of the most terrible and merciless 
character, simply because each country would be fighting for its 
actual life and existence as a nation. Whichever suffered defeat 
would pay the penalty of being scratched out for a time from the 
list of nations; but for the victor the expenses in men and money, 
and the contingencies for which he would be responsibie after the 
campaign, would be almost as bad as a defeat in ordinary circum- 
stances. In addition to the loss of men and money there would be 
an utter and entire disturbance of the victor’s country ; and there is 
no doubt that the prominent towns and fortresses of the defeated 
country would have to be occupied, which would involve almost the 
same army and reserve being kept up as if the war had not occurred. 

Now let me take the possibility of a war between this country and 
France. Politically, France has seldom been more unstable, more 
uncertain, or more in a condition calculated to hurt her pride and to 
make her wish for a change. A succession of weak governments, 
holding office but a very short time, has shaken the public confidence 
in the present system of government altogether. The pride of a 
martial and powerful nation is naturally ruffled at being in the 
position of having no government, or no leader able to declare ‘ France 
says so-and-so’ with the real authority which commands respect. 
Whatever faults or weaknesses may be detected in ‘ Boulangism,’ 
the fact cannot be denied that it exists, and exists to a far greater 
extent than is generally appreciated out of France. The possibility 
of General Boulanger coming into power every day becomes more 
of a probability. If he comes into power, it will mainly be through 
the help of the army and.that large portion of the working classes 
who are anti-socialist. Is it likely in that event that he will be 
able to sit still? He must move forward, or his tenure of office will 
be as short-lived as those of his predecessors, and there is only one 
direction in which to move in a manner calculated to appeal to the 
military instincts of the nation. 

I have given the reason why I think a rupture between France 
and Germany is, in my opinion, a remote possibility. But why 
should the same be said for a rupture between France and this 
country? France has everything to gain and nothing to lose ina 
war with Britain in the near future. France would not be vitally 
affected if she lost the whole of her mercantile marine and the 
whole of her men-of-war; but Britain has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, for even if victorious, she could gain nothing, 
owing to the losses at the beginning of a war being so tremen- 
dous. An absolute victory for England would still leave a disastrous 
disturbance of the trade of the country, and even with a victory 
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our shipping trade might have been destroyed. If France won, the 
gain to her could not be calculated, for her victory would mean the 
destruction of the British Empire. Such a war must be entirely 
and absolutely a naval one. We have no army except what is neces- 
sary for a frontier police force for our scattered territories ; and our 
existence as an Empire would in no degree whatever depend upon 
the strength of our army, though its numbers were ten times as great 
as at present. 

Looking to the maritime interests of each country, it is hardly 
possible to draw any parallel or even comparison. The maritime in- 
terests in France mean interests of a more or less extensive character 
connected only with individuals or localities; and, if lost altogether, 
have nothing whatever to do with the national existence either as 
regards food supply or the importation of the raw material, from the 
manufacturing of which a large portion of her working population 
derive their daily wages. France, it must be remembered, has a land 
frontier by which she can receive supplies, and in this respect her 
position differs materially from ours. But look at Britain: not only 
is her very existence bound up inseparably with the question of her 
maritime security, but two-thirds of her people actually live on 
water-borne food, and nearly the whole of her working population are 
dependent for their daily wages upon the sure delivery of the raw 
material which they work up, most of which requires water transport. 

With reference to this question of a war with France, the argu- 
ment is often used, ‘ We don’t want to fight,’ but that is no reason why 
France, seeing such a magnificent opportunity afforded her, in the 
next two or three years, should not take advantage of a campaign 
where she has everything to gain and nothing to lose. It cannot too 
often be insisted upon that, if France loses the whole of her navy and 
the whole of her maritime marine (which is, in steamers, 481 over 
100 tons, as compared with Great Britain and colonies, 5,715 of same 
tonnage), she still remains a first-class Power, while with Britain the 
diminution of her trade, the temporary stoppage of her food supply, 
or even the loss of two battle-ships (looking at the near equality in 
numbers of battle-ships of the two Powers), might bring about events 
causing her destruction as an Empire. 

Arguments may be adduced against the theory which I have 
enunciated, but the following facts cannot be denied. At this moment 
England is regarded generally throughout France with more dislike 
than she has been for years—it is stated by those who know that 
the dislike at this moment far exceeds that against Germany. The 
old traditional ill-feeling against this country appears to be reviving 
on the part of the French. Although Great Britain is not hostile to 
France, or in any way anxious for anything but amicable relations 
with her, it is at the same time absolutely necessary—in these days 
of immense armaments, steam, speed, and electricity—that every 
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nation should keep careful watch on its neighbours. Affairs in 
Egypt and other circumstances have tended to fan the flame which 
all right-thinking men must deplore. The domestic political 
question in France may, in the course of weeks even, bring about 
a state of affairs which it is impossible to foresee the end of. 
The possibility, I repeat, does exist of General Boulanger getting into 
power, and, if he does, his tenure of office must depend upon some big, 
bright, or unusual scheme, and there is no reason then why he should 
not adopt the programme I have mentioned. 

The old question of allies will here be brought up; and if we 
have allies, it is easy to point out who they would naturally be— 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. But any such alliance with this country 
must be visionary and chimerical, as it has not had the ratification of 
Parliament and therefore cannot be counted upon except theoreti- 
cally. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible for this country 
to be engaged in a war with France, or even with France and Russia 
combined (a war which, be it remembered, must be entirely maritime), 
without other countries feeling inclined to lift a finger by disturbing 
or moving their great armies on the Continent in support of our 
chimerical alliance. Take the question of a supposed actual alliance 
with Italy. It would be of very-little use to us from a maritime point 
of view, even with as good a fleet as the Italians have. I doubt if 
they would consent to move a single battle-ship out of the Medi- 
terranean, but there is no reason why the theatre of action, so far as 
the battle-ships of France and Britain are concerned, should be limited 
to the Mediterranean ; and I am perfectly certain that the Italians 
could not afford to lend us a single cruiser to protect our largest in- 
terest and our weakest point, the mercantile marine. It is not likely 
that Germany would move against France, for the reasons I have 
given ; and Italy alone would hardly be disposed to launch her armies 
at those of France in consideration of the little good that England 
with her fleet could be to Italy. A war in which Italy and Britain 
were engaged against France would probably be the end of Italy, as 
it would become for Italy a military warin which France must beat 
her; and the alliance would therefore be of no earthly use at all to 
either England or Italy. But, argue how we like as to alliances, 
there is no proper reason why Great Britain should not have her fleet 
at such a standard as I have named—that is, able to cope with any 
two first-class powers combined against her. 

Owing to our Parliamentary system of government, and our 
natural wish as a people not to interfere in other nations’ concerns, 
a definite alliance for this country is almost impossible ; and this fact 
is one of the principal reasons for our unpopularity generally in 
foreign countries. We appear to court alliances with foreign nations 
only when our own selfish interests are concerned ; but, through the 
indefinite and chimerical nature of these transactions, we leave other 
nations in doubt as to our real intentions one way or the other. 


: 
: 
4 
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Having shown what I regard as the absolutely dangerous position 
of this country in reference to a war with France alone, let me state 
what I think should be done to minimise the danger. In the in- 
terests of peace, and solely in the interests of peace, we should either 
have an open alliance with Germany, which, I believe, would insure 
peace on the Continent, or we should set to work at once and put 
our fleet in a position to defend our own selfish interests and make 
us independent of chimerical allies. Such alliances are certain, by 
their very nature, either to bring us into grave difficulties, or pro- 
voke even greater dislike against us abroad, through our possible 
inability to comply with the demands which might be made on us, 
should interests other than those directly our own be placed in 
jeopardy. I much doubt, though, whether Germany would be so 
foolish as to enter into an alliance with this country, so long as 
Britain keeps her fleet at a standard of strength which cannot be 
useful to an ally, not being even sufficient to defend her own selfish 
maritime interests. 

The wiser, more judicious, and more patriotic plan would be to 
adopt such a programme as I lately submitted to the House of 
Commons, namely, to raise our fleet to the standard which even the 
Government acknowledge it ought to be at, sufficient to cope with 
the fleets of two powers combined, one of which should be France. 
Such a fleet would insure peace to ourselves and steer us clear of 
this dangerous trust which we often put in illusory alliances. 


When will this country really open its eyes and look into the 
facts of the case as they stand? All parties in the kingdom continu- 
ally state that our existence depends upon the strength of the fleet. 
How, when, and where are the people to get accurate information on 
that subject unless they listen to those seamen who know what they 
are talking about, and who will have to carry out operations of war 
with the vessels that actually exist ? The opinions of experts outside 
the Board of Admiralty (which is swpposed to be responsible for the 
strength of the fleet) have continually been brought before the public 
in articles and the press, But two points militate against their views 
really getting into the public mind: one is the small number of 
experts compared with the mass of the people, and the other is the 
limited opportunities which those experts have for expressing their 
views at all. Not only do the experts outside of the Admiralty give 
strong opinions, when they have an opportunity, upon this question, but 
the distinguished seamen who are the Naval Lords at this moment 
have said all that can possibly be said by men holding responsible 
and official positions. It is often asked, ‘Why don’t these officers 
resign and make public their ideas with regard to the strength of the 
fleet ?’ What good would such an action do unless they resigned in 
a body? They have no means of getting hold of the public ear, if 
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once they do leave office, unless they are members of Parliament. 
One of them, moreover, the Senior Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Arthur 
Hood, has given his opinion that he is satisfied with the number 
of battle-ships built and building with regard to France; and though 
his opinion as a distinguished officer, and as the First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, must be taken into account, still, when thrashed 
out in fair argument, it is absolutely worthless and valueless, as he 
has also stated that the requirements of the country have never 
been laid before the Board of Admiralty; in other words, he has 
by his own admission apparently never made out such a practical 
Plan of Campaign as was lately submitted to the House of Commons. 
Added to this, I believe, he is absolutely the sole naval representa- 
tive who holds the opinions that he expressed as to our battle-ships. 
As far as I know, there is not one single other naval officer who 
has not given a diametrically opposite opinion, and they have all 
given the reasons for their statements. It is well to remark that 
Sir Arthur Hood, though he gave a strong opinion, gave no reason 
whatever for that opinion when challenged to do so before the Navy 
Estimates Committee ; and, looking at the facts, it is impossible to 
think that he could have given one. Of the other two Lords, Sir 
Anthony Hoskins distinctly states his opinion that the navy should 
be of strength enough to ‘more than cope with the fleets of two 
powers.’ My Plan of Campaign distinctly and unquestionably proves 
that we cannot reasonably expect to meet and beat France during 
the next four years with the battle-ships now built and building. 
As for the Junior Lord, Admiral Hotham, his opinion could not be 
given in more forcible or surprising language; for when he was 
asked before the Naval Estimates Committee if he was satisfied with 
the strength of the fleet, he replied, ‘ Certainly not.’ 

The articles written lately in the Fortnightly by three of the 
most distinguished men in the Navy (Admirals of the Fleet Sir 
Thomas Symonds and Sir Geoffrey Hornby and Admiral Lord 
Alcester) have been combated by the optimists. But why? The 
distinguished admirals based their proposals for increasing the 
fleet upon a definite and understandable basis and foundation. 
They took the fleets of this country at the time of the last war 
in which we were fighting for our national existence. In all inter- 
vening wars, including the Crimean, we were not fighting for ex- 
istence, as our existence as an empire was never for a moment at 
stake. The distinguished admirals, it may be argued, took a period 
when we were at war with the whole world ; in fact they took a period 
at the end of that war, when of course the fleet was up to its maxi- 
mum strength. But they started from a sound foundation with an 
argument derived from actual and visible facts, whereas the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as representing the Government, bases 
his argument, as to the relative strength of France and Britain, 
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on no foundation whatever, but simply on the amount of the ship- 
building votes of the last three years as representing the strength of 
the fleet. That vote is made out on no principle, no theory, no 
business-like suggestion whatever as to the requirements of the 
country—the real object of the expenditure—but is only calculated 
on the amount of money the Cabinet may allow to be spent for the 
navy, or on the sum of money that has been spent in the preceding 
year. What is this business-like nation about, to allow such a 
method, or want of method, in fixing the strength of its navy? 

How will the fact be combatted when taking the rate of insurance 
alone ? In 1860—taking the expenditure on the navy as the rate of 
insurance for what it had to defend, viz. the imports and exports 
of this country—we were paying 3°41 per cent. for this protection. 
At the present moment we are paying only 1°85 per cent.! Thirty 
years ago our people were almost entirely fed out of our own fields ; 
now, nearly two-thirds are fed by food which comes from over the 
sea. Is it possible to produce a stronger argument in favour of my 
contention that our navy is in a dangerously weak position for per- 
forming the duties expected of it in time of war with a rival maritime 
power ? 

Letters, articles, and speeches may appear, no doubt, raising up 
misty theories to upset my arguments, but I do hope that the public 
will listen to none of them until indisputable facts are brought 
forward to upset my facts. 

The standard for the fleet, which I have advanced, is acknowledged 
to be the one requisite for the defence of this country—in other 
words, requisite for the existence of the Empire. The Plan of Cam- 
paign which I produce shows how terribly and dangerously short we 
are in numbers with regard to that standard. The evidence before 
the Navy Estimates Committee proved conclusively that the funda- 
mental basis with reference to the organisation for war does not exist 
at the Admiralty in the most important and only particular on which 
all calculations should be made, namely: a definite Plan of Cam- 
paign based on the actual forces at the disposal of the country. By 
having such a plan the many and various shortcomings of the fleet for 
naval defence, so often brought before the public, would be actually 
and practically found out. 

Another argument will be adduced by the timid people, who will 
say, ‘ How unpatriotic speeches and articles of this character are in 
thus revealing our weakness to foreigners!’ No argument can be less 
worthy of consideration. The only people who do not know these 
weaknesses, who have not formed a strong opinion as to the relative 
position of England to other countries, who have not by simple busi- 
ness-like and ordinary schemes for organisation found out the position 
in which we actually stand, are the British public themselves. 

I know in this great question it is very difficult not to repeat the 
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same arguments over and over again. It is difficult to give the old 
arguments the freshness which is necessary to get them read; but I 
believe in the efficacy of continually pegging away and dinning into 
the ears of the public, by every means in our power, the simple, true, 
actual facts as they stand with reference to by far the largest and 
most important subject which can possibly interest the millions which 
form our gigantic Empire, namely—the strength of the fleet, upon 
which the very existence of our mighty Empire depends. 

It is at least satisfactory to observe the effect which is being 
produced upon the Government by those who have thrown their 
energy and determination into this question. Last year and the 
year before we were told that the programme put forward in the 
Shipbuilding Vote was all that was necessary for the strength of the 
fleet, that it was sufficient for its gradual increase if adhered to as 
years went on, and that the Government were not going to be pressed 
to any alteration or extra expense by the force of outside opinion. 
The speeches of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Lord George 
Hamilton lately, give satisfactory and pleasing evidence that the 
Government are trimming sails to the breeze of public opinion, which 
breeze is gathering in strength every day on this vital question. 

All that I have ever written or spoken on this point has been in the 
interest, and in the hope, of preserving peace for our Empire; for I 
firmly believe that, if we became engaged in a war in which we were 
fighting for our existence, even if we were victorious, the interests 
of the whole world, as represented by civilisation, justice, liberty, 
humanity, and commerce, would suffer. I cannot give my own 
opinion about war in better words than those of Brougham, in which 
he says: ‘I abominate war as unchristian ; I hold it the greatest of 
human crimes; I deem it to include all others—violence, blood, 
rapine, fraud, everything which can deform the character, alter the 
nature, and debase the name of man.’ But while holding an opinion 
about war as strong as is thus expressed, I can find no words strong 
enough to convey what I believe would be the judgment of the 
peoples of the whole of our magnificent Empire, if we lost our great 
heritage, as we undoubtedly should, were we caught unprepared 
through want of a sufficient navy. 


CHARLES BERESFORD, 
Captain Royal Navy. 
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ISOLATION 
OR SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST. 


GREAT landscapes are often commanded from little windows; and 
sometimes, though perhaps not so often, the narrow area of some 
small community may exhibit with extraordinary clearness the work- 
ing of universal laws. The present condition of the island of Lewis 
is a case in point. The facts connected with it are very interesting 
and very curious. The simplest of them, but not the least important, 
is the mere geographical circumstance that Lewis is an island. In 
the natural sciences the isolation of special facts is the first con- 
dition of successful investigation. The mere separation of local pheno- 
mena from all others may go a long way towards the identification 
of the causes which have produced them. This, which is notoriously 
true of the subjects of purely physical inquiry, is not less true of the 
much more complicated problems which are concerned with human 
life. It is an immense advantage when we can get these problems 
presented to us in connection with a continuous history, and under 
external conditions which are at once simple and peculiar. A most 
natural reaction has been caused by the fantastic theories of the late 
Mr. Buckle on the effects produced upon human character by purely 
physical surroundings. It is certainly not true that the peculiarities 
of any community of men can be explained by the skies under which 
they live, or by the soil on which they tread. But it is quite as 
certainly true that there are some physical conditions which determine 
a good deal and which may guide us to a good deal more. Insula- 
tion is one of these. In past times it has involved the accessibility 
or inaccessibility to foreign conquest or invasion. In recent times it 
has involved accessibility or inaccessibility to the entrance of know- 
ledge or to the stimulus of new ideas. This again has carried with 
it the persistence, and perhaps the corruption, of ancient habits and of 
immemorial customs. Upon these everything may depend. Climate 
and soil within certain limits control natural productions, and when 
mind is stagnant, or retrogressive, this control becomes more and 
more stringent until it may constitute an insuperable barrier to all 
improvement. Man succumbs under, instead of meeting and resist- 
ing, the adverse conditions which affect his life. 
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The Outer Hebrides, or as they are often called in the Highlands 
‘The Long Island,’ constitute one of the most peculiar features in 
the physical geography of Scotland. From the Butt or north end of 
Lewis to the lighthouse off the southern end of Barra, this great 
natural breakwater of islands and of rocky islets extends for a dis- 
tance of nearly 130 miles. It completely defends the north-western 
coast of the mainland from the great rollers of the Atlantic. The 
- channel, however, between the Long Island and that coast, is from 
30 to 40 miles broad—wide enough to furnish a heavy sea of its own 
in westerly gales, and quite open in the northerly direction to the 
whole sweep of the ocean from the Arctic regions. The ‘ Minch,’ 
accordingly, as this wide channel is called, is a very stormy sea. To 
cross it habitually requires powerful boats. The isolation of the 
Outer Hebrides is therefore, or rather was, before steam navigation, 
a real and effective isolation. It was a practical barrier against easy 
or frequent intercourse with the outside world. In this respect the 
Outer are very differently situated from the Inner Hebrides. The 
islands which belong to these nearer groups, although they stretch 
their stormy headlands far out into the western sea, are, all of them 
either in themselves, or through some outliers, so close to the main- 
land that the channels between them can be constantly safely navi- 
gated by a skiff, or a coracle, or a canoe. Skye, the largest of the 
Inner Hebrides, is at one point divided from the mainland by a 
channel so narrow that one of the larger of our modern ships, if laid 
across it, would almost block the passage. Moreover, the principal 
islands of the Inner Hebrides, being much larger and much more 
fertile than the outer line, are as much more attractive as they are 
more accessible. Nevertheless, as regards the inner islands also, the 
mere fact of an insular position has not been without results. It is 
indeed curious to observe the effects produced by even the narrowest 
channel of the sea. Men who live on islands are always insular. 
Separateness is in their blood. Moated off from others, they have a 
perpetual sense of their individuality, and they are apt to take a 
pride in fencing it. Their drawbridge is always up. The result of 
such tendencies must depend on the nature of the garrison. It must 
depend on the character of the influences which they cherish as com- 
pared with the influences which they repel. There are very few 
races indeed which can afford for centuries to live apart—to develop 
only what has belonged to their own ancestors—and to exclude all the 
elements of variety and of change which elsewhere either cause or 
accompany the great movements of mankind. 

Who, then, were the Hebrideans? What was the bent of their 
genius? What were the specialities of their character? What 
polity did they bring? Whence and how did they come to those 
wild and lonely islands ? 

All these questions can be answered with tolerable precision, in 
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the light of history. The Hebrideans are mainly descended -from 
that branch of the Celtic race which at some very early date had 
passed across Britain into Ireland, had made that country the seat of 
their strongest settlement, and so early as A.D.*360 had already 
appeared as the fiercest enemies of the Roman provinces in North 
Britain. This is the people, called by the Romans Scoti, which in 
the first years of the sixth century (about a.p. 501) migrated from 
the district of Dalriada in the Irish Scotia, and established a permanent 
colony in that part of the Caledonian coast which from thence was 
called Arregaithel, then passed through many forms into Ergyle and 
is now Argyllshire. It means simply the land or coasts of the Gael. 
This is the people who, by one of the strangest processes of evolution 
ever recorded in history, came ultimately, through this colony, to 
give their Latin name, by which they did not know themselves, to 
the whole of Britain lying north of the Solway and the Tweed. 

Of the bent of their genius, and-of the specialities of their 
character, when still in Ireland we know everything from the best 
authority—that is to say, from themselves. The Latin historians 
knew them only as they were seen and felt in Britain, and this, 
too, only during the later years of the Imperial dominion. And 
so they give us no account of the Scoti except the barest outline. 
Nevertheless, that outline is sufficiently graphic. Three facts struck 
the Romans as regarded the Celtic Scoti: they were very brave, 
they were very wandering, and they were very prolific. From them- 
selves we can fill up this outline as no other sketch of that epoch can 
be filled. Unlike the other northern nations at that time, the Celtic 
Scoti had a literature, and, in great part at least, that literature has sur- 
vived. They had a language, which was expressive and picturesque. 
They had. poetry and song. The professional bard was honoured 
at their feasts, and round their roaring fires of wood and peat. 
Originally—that is to say in pre-historic times—divided into tribes, 
they had come to be divided into those military brotherhoods which 
are known in history as clans. These clans fought against each 
other with fierce and implacable animosity. Internecine wars—the 
ravaging of each other’s territory, the massacre of each other’s 
population, the burning of each other’s churches—these were the 
great occupations of their lives, and the one great subject of their 
verses and their song. Even their women were liable to ‘ hosting ’"— 
that is to say, to conscription in fighting array, and in battle they 
might be seen encountering each other, and tearing each other’s 
breasts with reaping hooks. They had been early converts, after 
their own fashion, to Christianity ; and their monks and clergy were 
organised on some ancient tribal and hereditary system which placed 
them in only too close sympathy with the worst habits of their race. 
It is they, and their clerical successors in the more ‘ Catholic’ 
centuries, who have left a faithful account of their life and doings 
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during many hundred years. The poet Southey has embodied in an 
expressive list of Latin words the general effect left upon the mind 
by a study of the Celtic annals of Ireland :—‘ Jugulatio, vastatio, 
devastatio, pradatio, depredatio, occisio, combustio, strages, altercatio, 
belliolum, prelium atrox—behold in these words, which everywhere 
occur in this book, the history of the Island of the Saints.’ It is indeed 
an awful record of chaos and of savagery, without one single sign of 
growth in those developments of primitive custom into definite law 
or settled institutions in which civilisation has everywhere consisted, 
and upon which it must everywhere depend. 
This is what the Irish Scoti were, and continued for many centuries 
to be, in the land of their farthest settlement to the west. But such 
results represented one side of their character alone; and it was énly 
under special conditions that this side seemed to be the whole. 
These Celts had not always been cut off by isolation from other tribes 
of men, and from the general stream of the world’s progress. They 
were but one particular branch of a great race which had spread over 
Europe from the Rhine to the Pyrenees and the Po, and had passed 
even down into the Mediterranean coasts of Asia. All over that vast 
area they had come into contact with civilisations higher than their 
own. Even those whom they conquered did nevertheless intellectually 
conquer them. And so, over all those lands, they served to enrich 
the human soil without engrossing it. But in Ireland they en- 
countered only some aboriginal outliers of the human species—weak 
and obscure—whom they exterminated or enslaved. Geographically 
they had got into a blind alley, out of which there was no turning 
except by turning back. Fortunately this was easy to them, because 
in passing into Ireland they had passed through Britain, where some 
of their kindred had already been established, and which it is evident 
they had known by that earliest Latin name which the Romans gave 
it when they first saw the pure white cliffs of Dover, of Beechy Head, 
and of the western corner of the Isle of Wight. It is one of the 
many mysteries of geological science that, although what is known as 
the Cretaceous Age has left abundant remains all over the world, 
nowhere, except in the south-eastern shores of Britain, has it left 
that curious sediment which is now as white as the driven snow. It 
is seldom that we can understand so clearly the origin of a place- 
name as in the case of the name first given to Britain by the Romans 
when they called it Albion. ‘ Britannia’ came later, when wars and 
conquest had taught the Romans to know the affinities of race which 
connected the people whom they had to subdue in Albion with the 
people whom they had already subdued in Gaul. But the Celtic 
Scoti had evidently crossed over Britain at the time when, from the 
Romans, they had learned to call it Albion; and hence, when they 
came in course of time to overspread Ireland to its northern extremity, 
and when they looked back eastward across the sea to the continuous 
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land which still fronted them from the headlands of Antrim, they 
knew it to be the same land which their fathers had crossed farther 
south, and so they continued to call it ‘Alban.’ It is curious and 
typical of a very singular history that, although this name has been 
transmitted as a royal title, and although for several centuries it was 
the name in common use for a large part of Scotland, it is now locally 
unknown except as preserved in the one small district of Bread-albane 
on the western borders of Perthshire. This complete obliteration of 
Alban, and the complete substitution for it of the name ‘ Scotia,’ which 
in the same centuries was exclusively applied to Ireland, is the result 
of that return migration eastwards which once more brought the 
great body of the Celtic Scoti into touch with the only influences 
which could improve and civilise them. When they had overrun 
Ireland to its northern extremity, they had not before them the 
proverbial ‘ three courses’ of the practical politician. They had only 
two. They might stream northwards to the verdant shores of Islay, 
and so along all the line of islands to the outer and the farthest 
Hebrides. Or they might return on their own steps eastward, and 
occupy some part of the Caledonian mainland. They did both. 
Those who went north became the Hebrideans, more isolated than 
ever, with consequences we shall see. Those who took the eastern 
line crossed over to Kintyre, on the shores of that land which they 
knew as Alba, and with consequences which are memorable indeed. 
Instead of being isolated and, as it were, shunted off from the main 
lines of human progress, they were again brought into that rush and 
conflict of the contending races in whose amalgamation then lay the 
happiest future of the world. And in no part of Europe, or of the 
world, was that rush and conflict greater than in Roman Caledonia, 
and in Pictland, which lay to the north and west. It was a perfect 
whirlpool or maelstrom of native and of intruding tribes, all alter- 
nately fighting and allying, slaughtering and betraying, marrying 
and inheriting from each other. There were the Celtic Picts, with at 
least two divisions; there were the Celts of Cornwall, the Celts of 
Wales, the Celts of Britain, besides the Teutonic element in Frisians, 
in Angles, and in Saxons. But every one of these had been, or were 
coming to be, in contact with the two great civilising influences of 
Western nations, the Roman Empire and the Latin Church. The 
final submission of the old Irish Celtic Church to the Roman ritual 
and discipline may be regarded as a misfortune by the national anti- 
quarian or by the Protestant theologian. But it was part and parcel 
of a process to which we owe the rise of our nation and the civilisa- 
tion of our people. Such pounding and hammering, such melting 
and transfusion, is only comparable to the work of metallurgy in 
dealing with the most heterogeneous and intractable materials. And 
one of the most intractable as well as one of the most valuable of 
those materials, as one ingredient in the great alloy, came from the 
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Celtic Scoti. We are very apt to forget, however, what a tough and 
hard process that was, and how long it lasted. It was just about one 
hundred years after the abandonment of Britain by the Romans, in 
402, that the Scoti settled in Alban, between 502-6. It took nearly 
340 years more before the Scottish element asserted its pre-eminence 
over the Pictish and the British in the person of Kenneth Macalpine 
(844). And yet another century elapsed before the throne was 
shared by the blood of Saxons, in the marriage of Malcolm Canmore 
with the saintly Margaret. Another long interval of about 280 years, 
from 1034 to 1314, elapsed before Scotland was finally secured in her 
national independence under a leader whose lineage was mainly that 
of a Norman knight, but who shared, also, more or less directly, in 
all the rival bloods. It is difficult to say what it was in the Celtic 
Scoti which determined the ultimate predominance of their name. 
There is no reason to believe that they were better soldiers than their 
cousin Celts, the Picts, who met the Roman legions in no unequal 
combat, who fought in chariots and wielded beautifully cast swords 
of bronze. On the contrary, it seems clear that at one time during 
those nine centuries of confusion the Pictish Celts had established 
themselves in dominion over the Western or Scottic Celts even in 
their own original province of the Gael. 

Probably the question is one of distinctive names rather than of 
distinctive races, or even of distinctive branches. The name Scoti 
was a Roman, not a native name, and as all literature speedily became 
Latin, the name survived when the people to whom it was originally 
given had been, on the mainland, long melted into others. Certain it is 
that the formative or constructive elements, as well as all the ten- 
dencies to peaceful industry, which built up and moulded Scotland 
into a nation, came wholly from the Roman and the Teutonic side of the 
country and of the population. The Celtic Britons of Strathclyde, 
who have left their name to this day in the rock-fortress of Dunbritton, 
corrupted into Dumbarton, are known to have boasted of their Roman 
blood. The first substantial nucleus of the future Scottish kingdom 
—the Celtic kingdom of Alban—lay on the eastern and not on the 
western side of the mountain ridges which were the boundary of the 
earlier Irish Celts. Its capital was at Scone, near Perth, in the 
valley of the Tay, and on the highway of these broad straths and 
comparatively level country of the eastern coast along which the 
Anglo-Saxon influences were for centuries steadily advancing. At 
the same time we must remember there was no Saxon conquest. On 
the contrary it is remarkable that there was an earlier Bannockburn, 
in A.D. 685—or no less than 629 years before the final struggle under 
the walls of Stirling. For in that far earlier year there was fought 
a great battle at Dunnichen, in Forfarshire, in which an invading 
army of Saxons from Northumbria was not only routed, but destroyed, 
by the Celtic forces, with the slaughter of the Saxon king. The 
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steady advance, and the ultimate overflow of Teutonic blood and 
of Teutonic institutions, was due entirely to that best and most 
complete of all conquests, which consists in the triumph of clear 
and definite ideas over men in whom all ideas were as yet indefi- 
nite and obscure. It was this, and nothing more than this, for even 
as regards those early usages and customs in which all law begins 
there never was any such fundamental antagonism between Celt 
and Saxon as to need violent processes of substitution. On 
the contrary, the Celtic customs and institutions had been essentially 
feudal long before they had been described or recognised under that 
—or indeed under any other—-name. During the six hundred years 
between the departure of the Romans and the marriage of Malcolm 
Canmore with the Saxon Margaret, the whole framework of Celtic 
society had passed for ever out of the tribal stage into the very 
different organisation of the clans ; that is to say, it had become from 
top to bottom a purely military organisation depending entirely on 
that kind of ‘fidelity’ to chiefs and leaders which was then the only 
possible condition not only of military success, but also of security 
in the possession of anything which arms alone could win, and which 
arms alone could defend. There wasas little and as natural a change 
in the nature of the thing denoted as there was in the word denoting 
it, when fidelity in the military sense passed into ‘ feudality’ in 
that legal sense which made it the strong foundation of permanent 
institutions. And this is the cause and the explanation of the rapid 
progress and the prevailing power of the union between Latin law 
and Teutonic customs, which came to be established in the growing 
monarchy of Scotland. There was, of course also, as a natural conse- 
quence, a growing infusion of Teutonic blood. The two centuries 
which elapsed between Malcolm Canmore’s reign (1056-1093) and 
the death of Alexander III. in 1285, are universally recognised by 
all historians as the period in which Scotland was visibly making 
itself a nation. And it is remarkable that although during all that 
time the dynasty continued to be Celtic in the male line, its blood 
was becoming more and more predominantly Saxon and Norman. 
During the whole of that time every marriage of the royal family, 
with hardly a single exception, was a marriage from one or other of 
these races. Nor is this all. During those centuries the greatest 
of our kings had to fight the northern and Pictish races in battles 
as fierce as those in which Rome had encountered them a thousand 
years before. David the First not only defeated them, but expelled 
them from the country to the east and north of the Spey, and settled 
or planted those districts with the more mixed, the more settled, 
and the more industrious races to which he himself belonged. 

On the other hand two great facts are to be remembered on this 
subject: the first is that the Celtic race, in the purest form in which 
it was anywhere preserved during all those centuries, maintained its 
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high reputation for personal fidelity and personal courage ; and the 
second is that the mass of the population continued to have a Celtic 
basis, even in many of those parts which were most advanced. The 
first of these facts is proved by the trust which was reposed in them 
by Robert the Bruce in his War of Independence. The Celts of the 
mainland—the Picts of Galloway, and the Gaels of ‘ Ergadhael ’— 
furnished in 1314 the contingent which he most trusted, in his little 
army of 40,000 men, at Bannockburn. They formed, likewise, the 
division which he launched with most effect in the later and now 
almost forgotten battle of Byland, in Yorkshire, where he again routed, 
not less completely, the chivalry of England and of France under 
Edward the Third, in 1328. The second fact—the long and wide pre- 
valence of the old Celtic population even in the east of Scotland—is 
testified by many facts, such as the wide prevalence all over Scotland 
of place-names which are purely Gaelic. It is, moreover, curiously 
illustrated by the circumstance mentioned in Burt’s Letters, that in 
Edinburgh, so late as about 1730-35, it was difficult to get domestic 
servants from Fifeshire who could speak English. The truth is, 
that the old Celtic strain in our common blood was everywhere a 
valuable, and often an invaluable, element, exactly in proportion to 
its wide segregation from its own unmixed predominance, and in 
proportion to the completeness with which it became subordinate to 
laws, and to a civilisation, higher than its own. 

Hence it is that when we turn from the mainland of Scotland to 
the Hebrides, and to those isolated districts of the north-west coast, 
which were practically in the same position, we meet with a difference 
indeed. In streaming northwards into that archipelago of islands 
and labyrinth of sea lochs, when their companions streamed eastwards 
into lands which were continuous and comparatively accessible, that 
Hebridean branch of the Scoti continued subject to conditions not 
materially better than those they left in Ireland. During nearly three 
hundred years, indeed, they had time thoroughly to amalgamate 
with their near kindred, the Northern Picts, to whom, through 
St. Columba, they .communicated, in however rude a form, the 
inexhaustible gifts of Christianity. With those Northern Picts for 
a long time, in consequence, they seem to have had no quarrels, or, 
at all events, no desolating wars. But, on the other hand, during 
this long time, unlike their brethren in Caledonia, they were brought 
into no fruitful contact with those more eastern and northern nations 
who were recasting the European world ; and when at last they did 
encounter them, this encounter took place at the worst time and in 
the worst form. They met the Gothic races when as yet they were 
more barbarian than themselves. For just as these Celts themselves 
were moving northwards in two divisions and along two different lines 
of march, so likewise were the northern nations moving in the oppo- 
site direction ‘ southwards’ in two corresponding divisions and along 
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two lines of parallel advance. One of these lines led along the coasts 
of continental Europe; the other lay to the westward—to Orkney, 
Shetland, the Hebridean Isles, and to Ireland. The difference of result 
which hinged on this difference of route is perhaps one of the most 
curious and instructive facts in history. The Scandinavian races 
had one distinguishing characteristic. They were hard as steel in 
giving blows, and soft as wax to receive impressions. Hence they 
gained, and hence they suffered, far more than even the Celtic race 
gained or suffered from the influences, good or bad, under which 
migration or conquest placed them. In sailing and settling south- 
ward they came everywhere into the lasting glow of Roman civilisa- 
tion, and in contact with the growing assimilation of its surviving 
elements among the invading races. Founding first a powerful 
settlement in the north-western corner of Gaul, they passed on to 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean. There they ruled as con- 
querors over the old Byzantine provinces of Italy, and then founded 
a new kingdom from the palaces of Palermo. Rendering immortal 
services to Europe and the world in arresting and reversing the tide 
of Mosiem conquest, they, nevertheless, were the most tolerant of 
men, taking and accepting all that the superficial civilisation of 
Arabian culture could afford, and joining to the services of the 
Christian Church, and to their own glorious architecture, whatever 
skill in beautiful forms the Saracenic workmen could supply. And 
so, when the great Norman race came at last to invade England, they 
came laden with all the richness of this wide brotherhood in arts and 
arms—this near kindred with conquerors in the oldest and fairest 
provinces of Europe. No contrast could be more absolute than the 
contrast between the Norman invaders of England and that other 
branch of the same race, who, two centuries before, had steered from 
Norway to the west of south, and who there, between the end of the 
ninth and the middle of the thirteenth centuries, wore out many waste- 
ful and barren generations, in contact with nothing more improving 
than the Hebridean and the Irish Celts. This contrast is marked, 
and in some faint degree is measured, by the associations which belong 
to the very names of the Northman and the Norman. In these two 
forms of the same name we see expressed, by a true and inseparable 
association, all the difference between the Christian knight, or the 
feudal baron, and the Norse Viking, or the heathen pirate—between 
the plundering sea-rover, who took everything and left not hing, and 
the warrior-statesman, who did, indeed, take much, but who gave 
far more, enriching the blood and strengthening the institutions of 
every land in which he settled. 

It would be unjust, however, to represent the barbarism as having 
been all on one side. The northern races who took this barren 
western route did certainly fail to meet with anything—except the 
bare profession of Christianity—that could nourish the good seed 
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they bore. But it is not the less true that the races whom they 
invaded suffered most. The Celts of Ireland and the Northern Picts, 
in passing outside of the rising and lifting tide of the Teutonic 
migrations, met in the face another stream which was purely fierce 
and desolating. The same sea which isled them off from the civil- 
ising influences of their brethren in the new and rising Scotia, was 
the very bridge and highway which brought down upon them first 
the ravages of the pirate, and next the dominion of the Viking. It 
is true that the Scandinavian races got nothing, and could not pos- 
sibly get anything, from the Hebridean comparable with those high 
influences which raised them elsewhere from the Norseman into the 
Norman. But when Professor Freeman says that the Northmen 
sank to the level of the Irish Celt, he seems to be hardly just towards 
the Celts as regards the comparative position of the two races when 
they first met each other in the far west. What he says is strictly 
true of a later age. But it hardly applies to the age in which the 
two races first encountered each other in the Hebrides. The truth is 
that, although the one was as fierce and predatory as the other, 
yet the Celts had—what the Northmen had not—the rudiments of 
an organisation and of a polity capable of that civilised development 
which at that very time it was attaining among the Franks in Gaul, 
and which the brethren of the Vikings were destined to elaborate 
and complete in Normandy and in Britain. The military organisa- 
tion of the clans was nothing but a rude and lawless feudalism, 
founded on the habit and the necessity of personal fidelity to chiefs 
who could lead and who could defend their followers. Services on 
the one hand, protection on the other, and plunder in different 
degrees shared by both—this was the Celtic system. It was con- 
densed and paraphrased in the motto of Irish tenants, ‘Spend me, 
but defend me.’ The best that can be said of it is that it was a 
system in harmony with the facts of life. The worst that can be 
said of it is that, in the absence of any approach to those definitions 
of the mutual rights and obligations of men in which all law 
essentially consists—in the utter vagueness and looseness of mere 
barbarous customs—it was a system which tended to increasing 
abuse, and to the perpetuation of all the evils that growing 
corruption could establish. Yet it was unquestionably an organi- 
sation higher than that which bound the corsair captain to his 
pirate crew. Consequently the moment the Northmen began to 
leave off mere ravaging, and to enter upon conquest and settlement, 
they adopted or came under the Celtic system, and were at last even 
more completely absorbed in the people whom they vanquished than 
they ever came to be in any other part of Europe. It is indeed a 
striking fact that although the Gaelic people of the Hebrides were 
in contact with the Norsemen—either as exposed to their ravages, 
or as subject to their settled sway—for a period almost as long as the 
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Roman dominion in Britain, that is to say, for nearly 400 years, 
nothing tangible now remains of the Scandinavian rule or race in the 
Western Islands. MacCulloch, the famous geologist, writing so late 
as 1819, tells us, indeed, that he himself saw fishermen off the Butt 
of Lewis who plied their trade in boats of an old Norse pattern, with 
a double bank of oars. But even this is forgotten now. A large 
number of place-names—names of townships and of farms, and in a 
still larger number of cases the names of the separate islands, attest, 
and are the only things that do attest, the long centuries in which 
the Norseman was supreme over the Gaelic population. Doubtless 
their blood remains. But it has been entirely absorbed in the Celtic 
stock. The language and the habits of the people remained purely 
Celtic, together with such rude social customs as could be said to 
approach the rank of institutions. But the Norse conquest and 
dominion had one influence which was lasting. It confirmed and 
aggravated the isolation of the Hebrideans. It stimulated habits 
of war and plunder even more than they had been stimulated in 
Ireland. Moreover, it directed their hostility towards their own more 
civilised brethren on the mainland of Scotland, against whom they 
waged war for centuries under chiefs who were Norse in blood, and 
Norse or Irish in their enmity to the Scottish monarchy. So com- 
pletely was this hostility recognised by the Celtic people of the 
mainland during those centuries, that a special name, expressive of 
it, was attached to the Hebrideans. They were called the ‘ Gall- 
Gaidheal’ or the ‘ Stranger-Gaels,’ the Gaels who had become yoked 
to the service of a foreign and a hostile race. The effects of this 
long antagonism did not cease when the defeat of the Norse king in 
the battle of Largs, and the growing power of the Scottish monarchs, 
compelled him to resign the sovereignty of the Hebrides to Alexander 
the Third in 1268. Long before that time not only the Gaels of 
the mainland, but even the Gaels of the Hebrides, had begun to meet 
and to mingle with that return current from the East which drove 
the mere Norseman out, and brought the French Norman in. But 
rapid as the infusion of the higher blood soon became throughout 
all the leading families of the Highlands, yet the higher culture 
which elsewhere accompanied it was kept at bay for centuries in the 
islands by the indelibility of the Celtic customs and traditions. 
Even ‘thronéd races may degrade,’ as our great poet tells us, and 
never was the truth more signally illustrated than in the history of 
the Hebridean clans. They began ill. They had a bad start. The 
famous Somerled, with his Norse name, had at least in the male 
line an almost purely Celtic parentage. When his rebellion against 
the yoke of the Norwegian kings first shook the Norse dominion, he 
rebelled not on behalf of the Scottish kingdom which was then rising 
in power and in civilisation—he rebelled on behalf of himself only, 
and of a petty kingdom or principality such as those which in Irish 
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history come under the sounding names of kings of Leinster, or of 
Munster, or of Connaught. He quarrelled with the Scottish sovereign 
in the same spirit, because he wished to see established another 
similar Celtic principality in the northern province of Moray. In 
this quarrel he attacked and invaded Scotland through Strathclyde, 
where he was fortunately killed. But he was the progenitor of a 
whole crowd of chiefs, and Lords of the Isles, who for centuries 
carried on his tendencies, as they boasted of his blood. One or two 
of them, from personal connection, supported Robert the Bruce in 
his great struggle. But they had no idea of devotion to a 
great cause as distinguished from mere personal fidelity to a great 
man. The moment King Robert died, the Islanders were almost 
universally hostile to the Scottish monarchy. Bruce knew the men 
with whom he had to deal, and in his treaty with Edward the 
Third establishing the independence of Scotland, there was a 
mutual stipulation that the Scotch were not to help the rebellious 
Irish, whilst the English were not to aid the Hebrideans in 
their raids and their revolts. This parallel between the two dis- 
turbing elements in the two nations, recorded in such a document 
and at such a time, is a parallel which brings out with emphasis a 
great historical fact. Bruce’s foresight was as true as it was un- 
availing. It is an established doctrine, even of modern international 
law, that war dissolves treaties. In that rude age they were broken 
on the slightest temptation. Wars between England and Scotland 
became continual, and both crowns intrigued constantly with the 
enemies of the other. During the 274 years which elapsed between the 
death of Bruce and the union of the crowns in 1603, the Hebridean 
Islands and the adjacent coasts were a perpetual source of danger to 
the national government. On one occasion they broke across the 
hills in great force, invaded Scotland, and were with difficulty 
defeated in the bloody battle of Harlaw. It was universally regarded 
at the time as a national deliverance not less signal than that which 
had been achieved upon the Bannock. On another occasion the 
Hebridean clans entered into a regular negotiation with Edward the 
Fourth of England for the conquest and partition of the Scottish king- 
dom. The condition of the islands themselves was a perpetual scandal 
even when it had long ceased to be a serious danger. It was almost as 
bad as the condition of the worst parts of Ireland outside the Pale. 
Most fortunately no such line of legalised barbarism was ever allowed 
in Scotland as a geographical boundary, outside of which the people 
were avowedly left, unprotected by law, to the desolating customs and 
usages of their own uncultured race. The law of Scotland, growing 
in definiteness and in adjustment with the growing wants of an 
advancing people, was the law of the whole country, and all viola- 
tions of it were acknowledged wrongs. But distance and inaccessi- 
bility of geographical position, and the innate attractiveness of a wild 
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predatory life, acting as an insuperable temptation even to Norman 
barons ; and last, not least, the desperate tenacity of the Celts to long- 
established customs, combined to keep back the Hebrideans from 
sharing in the general advance of the Scottish people. When James 
the Sixth succeeded to the English throne he became more than 
ever sensitive to the discredit attaching to the condition of so large 
a part of his native kingdom. And this it was, doubtless, that led 
him to a step which was one of the best and most successful he ever 
took. Over and over again his ancestors had sent, or led, warlike 
expeditions against the Islands, with little or no result. He deter- 
mined now to try an embassage of peace and of persuasion. He sent 
one of the Scottish clergy to that sacred Isle in which kings and 
vikings, chiefs and barons had been buried for more than nine 
hundred years. There all that remained of their descendants were 
summoned to appear, and there they were invited to bury, not their 
bodies, but the feuds and savage customs of many generations. 

In great numbers they obeyed the summons. Before the altar 
of the cathedral that commemorated the great missionary of the 
Celts they were persuaded to enter into some definite engagements 
for the future. These were the beginnings of the better day. They 
came to be known as the ‘ statutes of Iona,’ constituting an authentic 
and memorable record of the utter barbarism which had to be re- 
formed. One of the most fruitful engagements was that which struck 
at the isolation of the Hebridean chiefs, and compelled them to send 
out their children to mix with other men in the main stream of 
British civilisation. This was in the truly scientific spirit of political 
reform—the spirit that penetrates into the deeper-seated causes of 
social corruption and brings new and permanent influences to bear 
upon them. One result was curious. The young men who thence- 
forward were sent out to be educated in the Lowlands were the very 
men, or the fathers of the men, many of whom acquired a personal 
loyalty to the House of Stuart, which had been wholly unknown to 
their ancestors. This was a truly Celtic form of patriotism. But, 
however inferior it may be to that higher loyalty to law, on which 
alone liberty and settled institutions can be founded, it was at least 
honourable in itself, and led to acts of personal devotion which have 
secured the respect and even the sympathy of better times and of 
more enlightened men. 

But here we come upon a striking difference between the classes 
which could, and the classes which could not, be brought under the 
power of the new influences established by the Statutes of Iona. The 
chiefs, with their kith and kin, could and did move outwards from 
their rude islands, and rub shoulders with their countrymen in the 
South, who had made, and were still making, Scotland. They could 
take, also, military service upon the Continent, as their equally law- 
less brethren of the Border clans were obliged to do, when their 
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distracted country had ceased to be a border, and had become the 
middle of one united kingdom. But no such resource was open, or 
open in anything like the same degree, to the poorer classes in the 
Hebrides. The military ages, which had given them employment, were 
coming to an end, and the industrial ages had not yet begun. The 
sea, which had brought the Vikings to them, and on which, under 
native leaders, they had for centuries been leading a Viking life, was 
now as vacant for the galley as it was empty of the ships of commerce. 
Thus the isolation of the Hebrideans became more absolute and com- 
plete than it had ever been. Hence the difference, amounting to 
violent contrast, between them and those leaders of their own blood 
and race, who escaped from that isolation and mingled in the central 
currents of the national life. Wars did not cease, either in the century 
which saw the Statutes of Iona, or in that which followed ; on the con- 
trary, they were frequent if not continual. But they were all wars 
waged for intelligible objects, and involving great issues, not only for 
Britons but for the world. In these wars men of Highland and 
Hebridean blood engaged as officers in numbers, and with a renown 
which made them widely and justly famous. Fontenoy, Quebec, 
Ticonderoga, spoke with trumpet tongue. Nor was this all. In 
every walk of science, of politics, and of literature; in the army, in 
the navy, in the Church, the MacLeods, and the Mackenzies, and the 
MacLeans, and the Macgregors, and the bearers of every other con- 
ceivable name that came from the sons of Somerled, were rising to 
the front ranks of eminence wherever and whenever they left their 
narrow glens, and joined in the steps of progress. It was, however, 
for a short time, and fora short time only, after the close of our 
civil wars, that the clansmen had enlisted as such in regiments which 
were attractive to them because they had a flavour of the old system. 
For a time—an invaluable time—they did something to lift the 
poorer classes in the Highlands to high ambitions and to wider aims. 

But this was a passing phase, and regular military service soon 
ceased to attract the Islanders. The people remained to multiply. 
And assuredly they did not belie the reputation for fecundity which 
the Roman historian had given them more than fifteen hundred 
years before. They started with a scattered remnant and a de- 
solated country. ‘The great misery unto which for the present their 
barren country was subject ’"—such is the confession signed by the 
chiefs in 1603, under the sanctities of Iona, as to the condition of the 
Hebrides. Never were the natural laws of population, under special 
and defined conditions, more strikingly and experimentally exhibited. 
They were now saved from the ravages of war by the growing power 
and civilisation of a central Government. They were saved, farther 
on, from the ravages of small-pox—not less destructive—by the in- 
troduction of inoculation. They were exempted from the necessity 
of exertion and of agricultural improvement by the abundant, but 
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idle and demoralising, provision of the potato. They were, at a 
critical time, powerfully stimulated to further increase by the sudden 
rise of a local manufacture in the products of seaweed. They were 
ringed off by distance, by the sea, by lethargy, and by increasing 
poverty, from the rising industries of the Low Country. For some 
years a sort of paroxysm of discouragement and of discomfort made 
them throw off swarms to the New World. But not even this, nor 
frequent famines, could keep down the rising tide of population. We 
have full and detailed accounts of their condition during the whole 
of the eighteenth, and for the early part of the present, century from 
competent, impartial, and scientific witnesses. We have the strik- 
ing picture of two islands, typical of all, drawn by Duncan Forbes, of 
Culloden, in 1737. We have the testimony from personal observa- 
tion of the famous naturalist Pennant, in 1769-1772. We have the 
testimony of Professor Walker, an eminent agriculturist, for the years 
between 1760-1790. We have the invaluable statistical accounts of 
Sir John Sinclair in 1792-5. We have the graphic and accurate 
description of MacCulloch in the excellent work already referred to. 
These, with a host of other witnesses equally trustworthy, although less 
known, leave nothing to be desired as to the nature and origin of 
the chronic poverty which still survives in some of the Hebrides. 
Counting among these some southern islands near the Clyde which 
have long ceased to belong to the same category, simply because they 
have long escaped from the same conditions, there were ninety-five 
inhabited islands and islets, including the far St. Kilda. In 1755 
the total population amounted to about 52,000. In the short space 
of forty years they added to their numbers no less than 23,266, 
or not very far short of fifty per cent. The distribution of this in- 
crease was as remarkable as its amount. In some of the smaller 
islands, the population had nearly doubled. These were in all cases 
islands in which not even the produce of the potato could support 
the increase. In the larger islands it was likewise along the wildest 
and most barren shores that the people were multiplying most. They 
were multiplying on a resource purely external—the trade in kelp— 
a trade which hung by a thread on highly protective duties and a 
fiscal system rotten to the core. This was an aggravating cause of 
a special and a local kind. But there was another cause far older in 
its origin, wider and deeper in its effects, which at that time was 
not local, but affected the whole of Scotland, in all districts in which 
the rising tide of innovation and improvement did not reach and 
did not submerge it. This cause was the profound and almost un- 
fathomable ignorance and barbarism of the native agriculture, to- 
gether with a traditional system of occupation, which, as it were, 
enshrined and encased every ancestral stupidity in an impenetrable 
panoply of inveterate customs. This language may sound harsh, or 
even unjust. And so it might be, if such language were not used in 
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the strictest sense, and with a due application of the lesson to our- 
selves. Weare all stupid in our various degrees, and each genera- 
tion of men wonders at the blindness and stupidity of those who have 
gone before them. Man only opens his owlish eyes by gradual winks 
and blinks to the opportunities of nature, and to his own powers in 
relation to them. Let us just think, for example, of the case of pre- 
serving grass in ‘ silos —a resource only discovered, or at least recog- 
nised, within the last few years, yet a resource which supplies one 
essential want of agriculture in wet climates, at no greater cost of 
ingenuity or of trouble than digging a hole in the ground, covering the 
fresh-cut and wet material with sticks, and weighting it with stones. 

There is, however, something almost mysterious in the helpless 
ignorance of Scottish rural customs up to the middle of the last 
century. We are tempted to ask—was it a case of degradation? of 
development in a wrong direction, of the human mind given up so 
wholly to wars and feuds and plunder, that the most ancient of all 
arts had been neglected and forgotten? Is it possible that in the 
far home of the Aryan race, and of the other races which burst upon 
Europe from the teeming East,—is it possible that they could have 
been bred upon an agriculture so rude and incapable of resource? 
I have heard officers of our Indian Government declare that the 
Indian ryot has nothing to learn from the science or practice of the 
West—that he knows how to take full advantage of the soil, climate, 
and products with which he has to deal. It does almost look as if 
the Celtic and other tribes who moved westwards had never been 
sufficiently settled to master the new conditions under which they 
came to live. Explain them as we may, the facts are certain, as 
regards Scotland generally, and especially as regards the highlands 
and islands, in proportion as these were most remote from the new 
centres of peaceful industry. In a country where there is a heavy rain- 
fall, its inhabitants never thought of artificial drainage. In a country 
where the one great natural product was grass of exceptional richness 
and of comparatively long endurance, they never thought of saving a 
morsel of it in the form of hay. In a country where’even the poorest 
cereal could only grow by most careful attention to early sowing, they 
never sowed till a season which postponed the harvest to a wet and 
stormy autumn. In a country where such crops required every bit 
of nourishment which the soil could afford to sustain them, they were 
allowed to be choked with weeds, so that the weed-crop was greatly 
heavier than the corn. In a country where such straw as could be 
grown would: have been invaluable for winter fodder or for many 
other purposes, the whole of it was destroyed by deliberate burning, 
because they did not know how otherwise to separate the grain. 
In a country where, consequently, the main subsistence of the 
people was in cattle, they had no winter provender for them, so that 
they died in hundreds every winter, and those that survived became 
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more and more degenerate. In a country where by far the largest 
area of the whole was mountain and moor, this immense extent of 
fine natural pasture was used only in bits and patches during six 
weeks or two months of the year, and for the rest of it was 
abandoned to the wolf, the eagle, and the fox. Such is a literal 
abstract, and an abstract only, of the almost incredible barbarisms 
of the native agriculture. 

But the worst of all the native customs was that one custom 
which agglutinated all the others into one impenetrable mass—the 
system of township holdings. This is the system of which the so-called 
‘ Crofter’ townships are nothing buta survival. It was not a system 
peculiar tothe Highlands or to the Hebrides. ‘Croft’ is not a Celtic 
but rather an English word. Township holdings were universal in 
Britain during the Middle Ages, and not there only, but over a large 
part of Europe. It was almost a necessity arising out of the 
conditions of society under the barbarism of universal predatory 
violence. Men could only live with even tolerable security when 
they lived in communities. Excellent and even necessary for the 
purposes of defence, it was fatal to the entrance and beginnings of 
agricultural improvement. Village communities, living in communal 
customs, have now a flavour of sentiment and poetry about them— 
to us, most of whom have forgotten what they really were. It isa 
pure delusion to suppose that they represent our modern interest in 
small farms, or inallotments. Small farms may be excellent things, 
and so they certainly are excellent in many cases. Allotments also 
may be excellent things, and so they, too, are excellent under suit- 
able conditions. Club-farms may succeed, too, although they are 
still in an experimental stage. But township farms are not like any 
one of these. They may be truly defined as farms held in a muddle, 
and cultivated higgledy-piggledy. 

Another common delusion is that they represented some peculiar 
and independent tenure. But tenure has nothing to do with the 
matter. Township farms may be, and have been, held under any 
and all kinds of tenure. They may be held in a sort of customary 
copyhold. They may be held under long leases. In the Highlands 
they had no tenure at all, except that of tenants at will under the 
leaseholders of large farms. What they paid was no fixed rent, but 
as much in dues and services as could be extracted from them. The 
Statutes of Iona establish this in a striking manner. The township 
system essentially consists, not in any particular tenure, but in the 
use to which the tenure, whatever it may be,is put. It isa habit of 
life, and a mode of occupation. The evils of it were purely practical 
and economic. But these evils are enormous and insuperable. There 
could be no advance in agriculture when no one man could hold his 
patch of cornland for more than one or two seasons—when even during 
those seasons it must remain undivided and unfenced from the other 
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patches around him—when he could not have his cattle separated 
from those of other men—when he could do nothing exceptional, 
nothing out of the established routine, nothing individual. It is 
impossible to say anything worse of any system. For, everything 
that ‘makes a man’ is individual. Thrift is individual, ingenuity 
is individual, thoughtfulness is individual, the open eye, the receptive 
mind—all these are individual, and without individual freedom to 
act on individual gifts, everybody is kept down to one level, and that 
the level of the stupidest. Nobody could rise out of the ruts of 
custom. The township stood ‘ four square to all the winds that blow,’ 
in every direction from which a single breath of intelligence could 
approach, or find admittance. Hence it is that the breaking up of 
the township communities into separate farms or holdings was the 
initial step in the agricultural improvement and the moral civil- 
isation not of Scotland only, but of England also. How late this 
change came is curiously forgotten now. I have found even highly 
educated and distinguished men profoundly ignorant of the very 
recent economic history of their own country and even of their own 
estates. 

It is curious that two such men who have been prominent under 
the influence of sentiment or of, politics, or of diplomacy, in recom- 
mending to Parliament measures for arresting that great step in the 
progress of agriculture which consists in the gradual dissolution of the 
township system, are both of them men who are themselves in the 
possession and enjoyment of estates from which every single town- 
ship has been swept away. The chairman of the Crofter (or 
Highland Township) Commission lives in that fine pastoral district of 
the Southern Highlands which has been far more ‘cleared’ than any 
portion of the Northern Highlands or the Islands. Suspecting the 
probability of some similar results, I had the curiosity to consult lately 
an excellent county history of Northumberland. I found that Sir 
George Trevelyan is the happy owner of a large estate—some 18,000 
acres—which has swallowed up, I believe, not less than twelve old 
townships, and I should be much surprised to learn that one single 
specimen remains of the old ‘ crofter’ class of holding. In his speech 
on the Crofter Bill in the House of Commons, he seemed to try to 
make as moderate a use of popular delusions as was compatible with 
his case. But I think I recollect that he was eloquent to effusive- 
ness on the cattle which he saw upon some Perthshire hills belonging 
to a happy township at its foot. I doubt whether a single communal 
beast could now be seen anywhere on the long skylines of Simonside, 
or on the nearer hills which fall down into the pleasant valley occu- 
pied by his own wide domain. The local historian is eloquent on the 
old village greens in that district which are deserted now, and on the 
touching remains of the old township or crofter communities, with 
their maypoles and archery meetings which can still be traced on the 
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banks and braes of the pleasant Wansbeck.' And all this is no very 
old story. All over Northumberland the county is still divided into 
the old township areas; and until very lately, if not now, all local 
taxation was raised upon them. Far on in the last century the 
county was full of township holdings. I have good reason to believe 
that some of them held their place in the memory of living men. 
I doubt if one now survives. There, as elsewhere, the wealth and 
civilisation and improvement of the country have rested entirely on 
the substitution of individual skill and knowledge and capital. It is 
the same thing all over the Lowlands of Scotland. At dates so 
recent as to represent but yesterday in the national life, the whole 
country round Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Greenock was crowded with 
erofters—that is to say, with township holdings. Nor is this great 
economic change one which is confined to Britain. In Russia the 
‘Mir’ is breaking up. Inthe Balkan Peninsula, among all its races, 
the simple village communities are in course of dissolution. Rail- 
ways do it; steamboats do it ; banks do it; new markets do it ; above 
all, new aspirations do it. It begins with the family, in which 
patriarchal power breaks down. The girls want finer dresses, more 
costly ornaments. The boys want higher wages, and an earlier home 
than the village can afford. And so the subjects of the ‘Great 
White Czar’ and the tenants on Bishop Strossmeyer’s episcopal 
domain are equally affected by common causes.? Even in India, in 
the ‘unchanging East,’ Sir W. Hunter tells us that each civilising 
act of the central Government is a powerful solvent on the old village 
communities. It does for them something which of old they could 
only do by patriarchal combinations.* In our own country this 
change is now almost forgotten in the blaze and triumph of the new 
conditions. Yet it is everywhere very recent. 

In some districts it dates from the generation which was born 
after the union of the crowns. In many others it came, witha 
rush, on the immense development of industry after the union of the 
Parliaments. In yet a larger number it lasted for a hundred years 
longer, and was only effected in the beginning of the present century. 
In the old Hebridean area it survives to the present day, and is 
everywhere—except under very special conditions of intelligent 
authority exerted by improving ownership—accompanied by chronic 
poverty, ignorance, idleness, desolating customs, and by periodical 
scarcity amounting almost to famine. 

Of this condition of things the Isle of Lewis is the typical 
example. It simply represents, in our civilised and industrial age, 


1 Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, i. 277-8, &c. 

2 The Russian Pvasantry, Stepniak, vol. i. The Balkun Peninsula, Laveleye, 
chap. ii. 

* Scottish Geog. Mag. December 1888, p. 627, ‘Historical Aspects of Indian 
Geography.’ 
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the barbarous ignorance and the wasteful customs which made 
Scotland the poorest country in the world some three centuries ago. 
It is a survival of the unfittest caused by isolation, and by the in- 
veteracy of old Celtic usages. The only special condition affecting 
the people of that island is one which imperatively demands special 
and even exceptional industry to overcome the obstacles of nature. 
The whole of the outer Hebrides are mainly composed of the 
oldest, the hardest, the most obdurate rock existing in the world. 
It is the same rock which occupies a great area in Canada on the 
northern banks of the St. Lawrence. The soil which gathers on 
it is generally poor; but in the Lewis it is both very poor, and even 
what is comparatively good is often inaccessible. In its hollows 
stagnant waters have slowly given growth to a vegetation of mosses, 
reeds, and stunted willows. Gradually these have formed great masses 
and sheets of peat. Only along the margins of the sea, where cal- 
careous and siliceous sands have mixed with local deposits of clay, are 
there any areas of soil which even skill and industry can make arable 
with success. The whole interior of the island is one vast sheet of 
black and dreary bog. So early as the twelfth century we hear of it 
as having been assigned by a Norse king to an inconvenient brother, 
whose absence, and, perhaps, whose starvation, was desirable. It 
seems to have been a short experiment. For a time he lived, we 
are told, ‘in great poverty,’ and then the poor banished Viking Olave 
fled in despair and explained that the island could afford no living. 
In the devastating ages of the clans the population was more than 
decimated by the feuds and wars between the MacKenzies and the 
MacLeods. Ever since, its remoteness has walled it off from every 
rising tide which elsewhere gradually brought improvement. In 
vain in recent years did a great capitalist spend and sink his 
thousands on its unreclaimable morasses. Yet this is the area on 
which the natives have been multiplying at a rate which exceeds 
the rate of many thriving towns. At the beginning of this century 
the population was 9,168. By the last census of 1881 it was 
25,487, an increase of 178 per cent. And this increase rested 
entirely on one source which is extraneous and precarious. It 
rested on fishing, and latterly on a particular system of fishing 
which depended wholly on the enterprise and capital of other 
men. The people were hired to man and to work boats at the 
herring fishery of the east coast. It would be unjust not to recog- 
nise the fact that this is an industry involving, very often, although 
for a short time, really hard work and much exposure. The same 
may be said of the old local industry of the manufacture of kelp. 
For a short time in the year that work was also hard, in cutting 
and collecting seaweed from the rocks, and dragging it to the shore. 
Activity by fits and starts—short seasons of exertion with long in- 
tervals of idleness and repose—such are the hereditary conditions 
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natural toa people descended from a mixture of the Norsemen and the 
Celt. But never, even for a moment, has there been one step taken 
towards an improved cultivation of the soil. On the contrary, the con- 
tinuous development of ruinous customs has brought the continuous 
evolution of decline. The evidence given lately before the Crofter 
Commission is almost unbelievable. Yet all the most striking facts 
are related and emphasised by the independent testimony of the local 
clergy both of the Established and Free Churches. As usual, great 
ignorance and great poverty are accompanied with exceptional im- 
providence. A youth is scarcely twenty when it behoves him to 
take a wife. There being no other means of subsistence, the father 
or father-in-law lets the young couple occupy a bit of his own 
holding, and a few stones covered with turf constitute a new home. 
Some people say that over-population is impossible, because with 
every mouth born there are born also two hands to feed it, and to 
afford a surplus. Yes! if the hands will work, and if the brain is 
active, and if knowledge exists, and if industry and capital and enter- 
prise have materials to work upon and markets to work for. But 
none of these ‘ ifs’ are fulfilled in Lewis. Trenching, draining, and 
fencing, so needful everywhere, and specially needful here, are ope- 
rations either wholly unknown or rendered all but useless by the 
slovenly manner in which they are performed. 

The ancient township customs lie heavy on every spirit. The 
question uppermost in every Lewis crofter’s mind is, Why should he 
do differently from his fathers and his neighbours? There is no selec- 
tion in the breeding of cattle. They are overcrowded in numbers, 
bred ‘ in and in,’ and exposed to the feeding competition of a crowd 
of wretched horses, as useless as they are numerous. Then the arable 
land is managed with equal or even with greater ignorance. The 
seed is not selected—or, if selected at all, seems to be selected only 
on the old Hebridean idea, that the worst seed is good enough to 
sow. There is a kind of insane plausibility about this idea which 
we fail to appreciate in these Darwinian days. If a seed is good 
enough to germinate at all, what more can we ask of it todo? Why 
waste the fat plump seeds, rich in meal, which are evidently meant 
for human consumption, when the thin, lean, lanky grains will 
germinate quite as well? If the traditional Lewisian reasons at all, 
this is probably the reasoning which he would express. The ministers 
and other educated men remonstrate in vain. ‘It is really wild oats 
that they sow in some places,’ says the Free Church Minister of 
Stornoway, in accents of despair. But then, by way of compensa- 
tion, they pour in the wretched seed in such quantities that the 
‘ struggle for existence’ reduces the whole of it to increasing feeble- 
ness, ‘They sow corn as if they were feeding hens, and plant 
potatoes as if they were dibbling beans.’‘ They think the more 

* Crofter Report, 1884. App. A, p. 188. 
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they put in the more they will take out. In short, we have here 
‘a survival of the wretched husbandry of the lowest period of the 
military ages staring at us in the fierce light of our own scientific and 
industrial times. And it must be confessed that there are some men 
who return the stare with a stupefaction almost as phenomenal. 
They suggest that the State is to undertake the duty of renovating 
this little world of ancient chaos. The State is to build better houses, 
the State is to lend money for better stock ; the State is to lay down 
rules for better husbandry; the State is to charge itself not only with 
the enactment but with the enforcement of these rules; the State is 
to prevent early marriages and squatting. Some reformers go even 
farther. Lands which have been long redeemed from the reign of 
ignorance are to be ‘ planted’ with its roots and with its seeds again. 
And what is the end and aim of all this folly? The laws of nature 
cannot be suspended in favour of any men merely because they speak 
Gaelic. To ‘root these poor people in the soil,’ which they have not 
the knowledge, or the skill, or the industry to cultivate, which they 
have not the capital, nor a fraction of the capital, even to stock with 
the only beasts that can turn its comparative barrenness to the use 
of man—this is the panacea suggested to us. To root them in that 
soil is to bury them in a bog—a bog physical, a bog mental, and a 
bog moral. In dealing with one of the Lewis townships lately, 
Sheriff Brand, Chairman of the Crofter Commission, seems to have 
een utterly confounded by the dense ignorance of the poor people, for 
not one single clear idea, or even statement of fact, could be got out 
of them. He is reported to have exclaimed that ‘ it was awful, there 
was simply no dealing with them.’® The old township or crofting 
system, except under conditions of control and of authority which 
the law has now seriously impaired, is a system fatal to the im- 
provement of the people. It is a veritable cemetery for a noble race 
—a race full of all the capabilities of human improvement, if only it 
be freed from the cerements of that living grave. When Wolfe, in 
the darkness and silence of the night, was rowing across the broad 
St. Lawrence, leading his Highlanders to the capture of Quebec, he 
asked if any of the officers could repeat to him the famous Elegy of 
the poet Gray on the country churchyard. There was one officer who 
could, and did. ‘I would rather,’ said Wolfe, ‘ be the man that wrote 
that Elegy than the man who takes yonder fortress.’ And Wolfe, 
though too modest, was not wholly wrong. The poet who makes us 
think, and think again, of the causes which keep down the human 
faculties, arid of the intellectual wealth which lies undeveloped 
amongst the most humble and obscure, is at least not below the level 
of the great soldier who illustrates this thought by lifting the men 
of a race long hated, and long misunderstood, to the heights of 
military renown. It was not Chatham, nor was it Wolfe, who first 


5 Scotsman, Nov, 10, 1888. 
VoL. XXV.—No. 143. D 
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thought of what Highlanders could and would do, when uprooted from 
the bogs of immemorial routine. It was two native Highlanders, of 
the old mixed bloods, but of the new civilisation and of the new 
culture. And since that time the educated classes in the Hebrides 
have all streamed out into the open currents of the industrial world. 
They have become, in consequence, great soldiers, great lawyers, 
great governors, great jurists, great colonists ; and, in exact proportion 
as they have become as mixed in habits as they have always been mixed 
in blood, they have left, and they will continue to leave, their poor 
‘rooted’ and sedentary countrymen at an immeasurable distance 
below them and behind them. 


ARGYLL. 


* Scotland as it was, and is (Dougias, Edinburgh), chap. vii. pp. 296-8, 





THE DECAY OF LYING: A DIALOGUE. 


Scene.— The Library of a Country House in England. 
Persons.—CyriL and VIVIAN. 


Cyril (coming in through the open window from the terrace). 
My dear Vivian, don’t coop yourself up all day in the library. It is 
a perfectly lovely afternoon. Let us go and lie on the grass and 
smoke cigarettes and enjoy nature. 

Vivian. Enjoy nature! Iam glad to say that I have entirely 
lost that faculty. People tell us that art makes us love nature more 
than we loved her before; that it reveals her secrets to us; and that 
after a careful study of Corot and Constable we see things in her 
that had escaped us. My own experience is that the more we study 
art, the less we care for nature. What art really reveals to us is 
nature’s lack of design, her curious crudities, her extraordinary 
monotony, her absolutely unfinished condition. When I look at a 
landscape I cannot help seeing all its defects. It is fortunate for 
us, however, that nature is so imperfect, as otherwise we should have 
had no art at all. Art is our spirited protest, our gallant attempt to 
teach Nature her proper place. As for the infinite variety of Nature, 
that isa pure myth. It is not to be found in Nature herself, but in 
the imagination, or fancy, or cultivated blindness, of the man who 
looks at her. 

C. Well, you need not look at the landscape. You can lie on 
the grass and smoke and talk. 

V. But nature is so uncomfortable. Grass is hard and lumpy 
and damp, and full of horrid little black insects. Why, even Maple 
can make you a more comfortable seat than nature can. Nature 
pales before the Tottenham Court Road. I don’t complain. If 
nature had been comfortable, mankind would never have invented 
architecture, and I prefer houses to the open air, In a house we 
all feel of the proper proportions. Everything is subordinated to us, 
fashioned for our use and our pleasure. Egotism itself, which is so 
necessary to a proper sense of human dignity, is absolutely the result 
of indoor life. Out of doors one becomes abstract and impersonal. 

D2 
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One’s individuality absolutely leaves one. And then nature is so 
indifferent, so unappreciative. Whenever I am walking in the park 
here, I always feel that I am no more to nature than the cattle that 
browse on the slope, or the burdock that blooms in the ditch. 
Nothing is clearer than that Nature hates Mind. Thinking is the 
most unhealthy thing in the world, and people die of it just as of 
any other disease. Fortunately, in England at least, it is not 
catching. Our splendid physique as a people is entirely due to our 
national stupidity. I only hope we shall be able to keep this great 
historic bulwark of our happiness for many years to come ; but I am 
afraid that we are beginning to be over-educated ; at least everybody 
who is incapable of learning has taken to teaching—that is really what 
our enthusiasm for education has come to. In the meantime you 
had better go back to your wearisome uncomfortable Nature, and 
leave me to correct my proofs. 

C. Writing an article! That is not very consistent after what 
you have just said. 

V. Who wants to be consistent ? The dullard and the doctri- 
naire, the tedious people who carry out their principles to the bitter 
end of action, to the reductio ad absurdum of practice? Not I. 
Like Emerson, I write over the door of my library the word ‘ Whim.’ 
Besides, my article is really a most salutary and valuable warning. 
If it is attended to, there may be a new Renaissance of Art. 

C. What is the subject ? 

V. I intend to call it ‘The Decay of Lying: A Protest.’ 

C. Lying! I should have thought our politicians kept up that 
habit. 

V. I assure you they do not. They never rise beyond the level 
of misrepresentation, and actually condescend to prove, to discuss, 
to argue. How different from the temper of the true liar, with his 
frank, fearless statements, his superb irresponsibility, his healthy, 
natural disdain of proof of any kind! After all, what is a fine lie? 
Simply that which is its own evidence. If a man is sufficiently 
unimaginative to produce evidence in support of a lie, he might just 
as well speak the truth at once. No, the politicians won’t do, and 
besides, what I am pleading for is lying in art. Shall I read you 
what I have written? It might do you a great deal of good. 

C. Certainly, if you give me a cigarette. Thanks. By the way, 
what magazine do you intend it for? 

V. For the Retrospective Review. I think I told you that we 
had revived it. 

C. Whom do you mean by ‘ we’? 

V. Oh, the Tired Hedonists of course. It is a club to which I 
belong. We are supposed to wear faded roses in our button-holes 
when we meet, and to have a sort of cult for Domitian. Iam afraid 
yougare not eligible. You are too fond of simple pleasures. 
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C. I should be black-balled on the ground of animal spirits, I 
suppose ? 

V. Probably. Besides, you are a little too old. We don’t admit 
anyone who is of the usual age. 

C. Well, I should fancy you are all a good deal bored with each 
other. 

V. Weare. That is one of the objects of the club. Now, if you 
promise not to interrupt too often, I will read you my article. 

C. (flinging himself down on the sofa). All right. 

V. (reading in a very clear, musical voice). ‘THE DECAY OF 
Lyinc: a Protest.—One of the chief causes of the curiously 
commonplace character of most of the literature of our age is un- 
doubtedly the decay of lying as an art, a science, and a social 
pleasure. The ancient historians gave us delightful fiction in the 
form of fact; the modern novelist presents us with dull facts under 
the guise of fiction. The blue-book is rapidly becoming his ideal 
both for method and manner. He has his tedious “ document 
humain,” his miserable little “ coin de la création,” into which he 
peers with his microscope. He is to be found at the Librairie 
Nationale, or at the British Museum, shamelessly reading up his 
subject. He has not even the courage of other people’s ideas, but 
insists on going directly to life for everything, and ultimately, between 
encyclopedias and personal experience, he comesto the ground, having 
drawn his types from the family circle or from the weekly washer- 
woman, and having acquired an amount of useful information from 
which he never, even in his most thoughtful moments, can thoroughly 
free himself. 

‘ The loss that results to literature in general from this false ideal 
of our time can hardly be overestimated. People have a careless 
way of talking about a “ born liar,” just as they talk about a “ born 
poet.” But in both cases they are wrong. Lying and poetry are 
arts—arts, as Plato saw, not unconnected with each other—and they 
require the most careful study, the most disinterested devotion. 
Indeed, they have their technique, just as the more material arts 
of painting and sculpture have, their subtle secrets of form and 
colour, their craft-mysteries, their deliberate artistic methods. As 
one knows the poet by his fine music, so one can recognise the liar 
by his rich rhythmic utterance, and in neither case will the casual 
inspiration of the moment suffice. Here, as elsewhere, practice 
must precede perfection. But in modern days while the fashion of 
writing poetry has become far too common, and should, if possible, be 
discouraged, the fashion of lying has almost fallen into disrepute. 
Many a young man starts in life with a natural gift for exaggeration 
which, if nurtured in congenial and sympathetic surroundings, or by 
the imitation of the best models, might grow into something really 
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great and wonderful. But, as a rule, he comes to nothing. He 
either falls into careless habits of accuracy F 

C. My dear Vivian! 

V. Please don’t interrupt in the middle of a sentence. ‘ He 
either falls into careless habits of accuracy, or takes to frequenting 
the society of the aged and the well-informed. Both things are 
equally fatal to his imagination, as indeed they would be fatal to the 
imagination of anybody, and in a short time he develops a morbid 
and unhealthy faculty of truth-telling, begins to verify all statements 
made in his presence, has no hesitation in contradicting people who 
are younger than himself, and often ends by writing novels which are 
so like life that no one can possibly believe them. This is no isolated 
instance that we are giving. It is simply one example out of many ; 
and if something cannot be done to check, or at least to modify, our 
monstrous worship of facts, art will become sterile, and beauty will 
pass away from the land. 

‘Even Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, that delightful master of 
delicate and fanciful prose, is tainted with this modern vice, for we 
positively know no other name for it. There is such a thing as rob- 
bing a story of its reality by trying to make it too true, and The 
Black Arrow is so inartistic that it does not contain a single ana- 
chronism to boast of, while the transformation of Dr. Jekyll reads 
dangerously like an experiment out of the Lancet. As for Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who really has, or had once, the makings of a perfectly 
magnificent liar, he is now so afraid of being suspected of genius that 
when he does tell us anything marvellous, he feels bound to invent 
a personal reminiscence, and to put it into a footnote as a kind of 
cowardly corroboration. Nor are our other novelists much better. 
Mr. Henry James writes fiction as if it was a painful duty, and wastes 
upon mean motives and imperceptible “ points of view” his neat 
literary style, his felicitous phrases, his swift and caustic satire. Mrs. 
Oliphant prattles pleasantly about curates, lawn-tennis parties, domes- 
ticity, and other wearisome things. Mr. Marion Crawford has im- 
molated himself upon the altar of local colour. He is like the lady 
in the French comedy who is always talking about “le beau ciel 
d’Italie.” Besides, he has fallen into a bad habit of uttering moral 
platitudes. At times he is almost edifying. Robert Elsmere is 
of course a masterpiece—a masterpiece of the “ genre ennuyeux,” the 
one form of literature that the English people seem to thoroughly 
enjoy. Indeed it is only in England that such a novel could be 
possible. As for that great and daily increasing school of novelists for 
whom the sun always rises in the East-End, the only thing that can 
be said about them is that they find life crude, and leave it raw. 

‘In France, though nothing so deliberately tedious as Robert 
Elsmere has been produced, things are not much better. M. Guy 
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de Maupassant, with his keen mordant irony and his hard vivid style, 
strips life of the few poor rags that still cover her, and shows us foul 
sore and festering wound. He writes lurid little tragedies in which 
everybody is ridiculous ; bitter comedies at which one cannot laugh for 
very tears. M. Zola, true to the lofty principle that he lays down in 
one of his pronunciamientos on literature, “ L’homme de génie n’a 
jamais de l’esprit,” is determined to show that, if he has not got genius, 
he can at least be dull. And how well he succeeds! He is not without 
power. Indeed at times, as in Germinal, there is something almost 
epic in his-work. But his work is entirely wrong from beginning to 
end, and wrong not on the ground of morals but on the ground 
of art. From any ethical standpoint his work is just what it should 
be. He is perfectly truthful, and describes things exactly as they 
happen. What more can any moralist desire? I have no sympathy 
at all with the moral indignation of our time against M. Zola. It is 
simply the rage of Caliban on seeing his own face ina glass. But from 
the standpoint of art, what can be said in favour of the author of 
DL’ Assommoir, Nana, and Pot-Bowille? Nothing. M. Ruskin once 
described the characters in George Eliot’s novels as being like the 
sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus, but M. Zola’s characters are much 
worse. They have their dreary vices, and their drearier virtues. The 
record of their lives is absolutely without interest. Who cares what 
happens to them? In literature we require distinction, charm, 
beauty, and imaginative power. We don’t want to be harrowed and 
disgusted with an account of the doings of the lower orders. M. 
Daudet is better. He has esprit, a light touch, and an amusing 
style. But he has lately committed literary suicide. Nobody can 
possibly care for Delobelle with his “Il faut lutter pour l’art,” or for 
Valmajour with his eternal refrain about the nightingale, or for the 
poet in Jack with his “ mots cruels,” now that we have learned from 
Vingt Ans de ma Vie littéraive that these characters were taken 
directly from life. To me they seem to have suddenly lost all their 
vitality, all the few qualities they ever possessed. The only real 
people are the people who never existed, and if a novelist is base 
enough to go to life for hispersonages he should at least pretend that 
they are creations and not boast of them as copies. As for M. Paul 
Bourget, the master of the roman psychologique, he commits the 
error of imagining that the men and women of modern life are capable 
of being infinitely analysed for an innumerable series of chapters. In 
point of fact what is interesting about people in good society—and 
M. Bourget never moves out of the Faubourg—is the mask that each 
one of them.wears, not the reality that lies behind the mask. It is 
a humiliating confession, but we are all of us made out of the same 
stuff. In Falstaff there is something of Hamlet, in Hamlet there is 
not a little of Falstaff. The fat knight has his moods of melancholy, 
and the young prince his moments of coarse humour. Where we 
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differ from each other is purely in accidentals: in dress, in manner, 
tone of voice, personal appearance, tricks of habit, and thelike. The 
more one analyses people, the more all reasons for analysis disappear. 
Sooner or later one comes to that dreadful universal thing called 
human nature. Indeed, as anyone who has ever worked among the 
poor knows only too well, the brotherhood of man is no mere poet’s 
dream, it is a terrible reality; and if a writer insists upon analysing 
the upper classes he might just as well write of match-girls and 
costermongers at once.’ However, my dear Cyril, I will not detain 
you any further on this point. I quite admit that modern novels 
have many good points. All I say is that, as a class, they are quite 
unreadable. 

C. That is certainly a very grave qualification, but I must say 
that I think you are rather unfair in some of your strictures. I like 
Robert Elsmere for instance. Not that I can look upon it as a 
serious work. As a statement of the problems that confront the 
earnest Christian it is ridiculous and antiquated. It is simply 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma with the literature left out. It is 
as much behind the age as Paley’s Evidences, or Colenso’s method 
of Biblical exegesis. Nor could anything be less impressive than the 
unfortunate hero gravely heralding a dawn that rose long ago, and 
30 completely missing its true significance that he proposes to carry 
on the business of the old firm under the new name. On the 
other hand, it contains several clever caricatures, and a heap of de- 
lightful quotations, and Green’s philosophy very pleasantly sugars the 
somewhat bitter pill of the author’s fiction. I also cannot help ex- 
pressing my surprise that you have said nothing about the two 
novelists whom you are always reading, Balzac and George Meredith. 
Surely they are realists, both of them? 

V. Ah! Meredith! Who can define him? His style is chaos illu- 
mined by flashes of lightning. As a writer he has mastered every- 
thing, except language : as a novelist he can do everything, except 
tell a story: as an artist he is everything, except articulate. Some- 
body in Shakespeare—Touchstone, I think—talks about a man who 
is always breaking his shins over his own wit, and it seems to me that 
this might serve as the basis of a criticism of Meredith’s style. But 
whatever he is, he is not a realist. Or rather I would say that he 
is a child of realism who is not on speaking terms with his father. 
By deliberate choice he has made himself a romanticist. He has 
refused to bow the knee to Baal, and after all, even if the man’s fine 
spirit did not revolt against the noisy assertions of realism, his style 
would be quite sufficient of itself to keep life at a respectful dis- 
tance. By its means he has planted round his garden a hedge 
full of thorns, and with some wonderful roses. As for Balzac, he 
was a most remarkable combination of the artistic temperament with 
the scientific spirit. The latter he bequeathed to his disciples: the 
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former was entirely hisown. The difference between such a book as 
M. Zola’s L’Assommoir and Balzac’s Illusions Perdues is the differ- 
ence between unimaginative realism and imaginative reality. ‘ All 
Balzac’s characters,’ said Baudelaire, ‘are gifted with the same 
ardour of life that animated himself. All his fictions are as deeply 
coloured as dreams. Each mind is a weapon loaded to the muzzle 
with will. The very scullions have genius.’ A steady course of 
Balzac reduces our living friends to shadows, and our acquaintances 
to the shadows of shades. His characters have a kind of fervent 
fiery-coloured existence. They dominate us and defy scepticism. 
One of the greatest tragedies of my life is the death of Lucien de 
Rubempré. It is a grief from which I have never been able to com- 
pletely rid myself. But Balzac is no more a realist than Holbein was. 
He created life, he did not copy it. I admit, however, that he set 
far too high a value on modernity of form, and that, consequently, 
there is no book of his that, as an artistic masterpiece, can rank 
with Salammbé, or Esmond, or The Cloister and the Hearth, or the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

C. Do you object to modernity of form then ? 

V. Yes. It is a huge price to pay for a very poor result. Pure 
modernity of form is always.somewhat vulgarising. It cannot help 
being so. The public imagine that, because they are interested in 
their immediate surroundings, art should be interested in them also, 
and should take them as her subject-matter. But the mere fact that 
they are interested in these things makes them unsuitable subjects 
for art. The only beautiful things, as somebody once said, are the 
things that do not concern us. As long as a thing is useful or neces- 
sary to us, or affects us in any way, either for pain or for pleasure, 
or appeals strongly to our sympathies, or is a vital part of the envi- 
ronment in which we live, it is outside the proper sphere of art. To 
art’s subject-matter we should be more or less indifferent. We should, 
at any rate, have no preferences, no prejudices, no partisan feeling 
of any kind. It is exactly because Hecuba is nothing to us that her 
sorrows are such an admirable motive for a tragedy. Ido not know 
anything in the whole history of literature sadder than the artistic 
career of Charles Reade. He wrote one beautiful book, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, a book as much above Romola as Romola is above 
Daniel Deronda, and wasted the rest of his life in a foolish attempt 
to be modern, to draw public attention to the state of our convict 
prisons and the management of private lunatic asylums. Charles 
Dickens was depressing enough in all conscience when he tried to 
arouse our sympathy for the victims of the poor-law administration ; 
but Charles Reade, an artist, a scholar, a man with a true sense of 
beauty, raging and roaring over the abuses of modern life like a common 
pamphleteer or a sensational journalist, is really a sight for the 
angels to weep over. Believe me, my dear Cyril, modernity of form 
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and modernity of subject-matter are entirely and absolutely wrong. 
We have mistaken the common livery of the age for the vesture of 
the Muses, and spend our days in the sordid streets and hideous 
suburbs of our vile cities when we should be out on the hillside with 
Apollo. Certainly we are a degraded race, and have sold our birth- 
right for a mess of facts. 

C. There is something in what you say, and there is no doubt 
that whatever amusement we may find in reading an absolutely 
modern novel, we have rarely any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. 
And this is perhaps the best rough test of what is literature and 
what is not. If one cannot enjoy reading a book over and over again, 
there is no good reading it at all. But what do you say about the 
return to Life and Nature ? This is the panacea that is always being 
recommended to us. 

V. (taking up his proofs). I will read you what I say on that 
subject. The passage comes later on in the article, but I may as 
well read it now :— 

‘The popular cry of our time is “ Let us return to Life and: 
Nature ; they will recreate Art for us, and send the red blood coursing 
through her veins; they will give her feet swiftness and make her 
hand strong.” But, alas! we are mistaken in our amiable and well- 
meaning efforts. Nature is always behind the age; and as for Life, 
she is the solvent that breaks up Art, the enemy that lays waste her 
house.’ 

C. What do you mean by saying that nature is always behind 
the age ? 

V. Well, perhaps that is rather obscure. What I mean is this. 
If we take nature to mean natural simple instinct as opposed to self- 
conscious culture, the work produced under this influence is always 
old-fashioned, antiquated, and out of date. If, on the other hand, 
we regard nature as the collection of phenomena external to man, 
people only discover in her what they bring to her. She has no 
suggestions of her own. Wordsworth went to the lakes, but he was 
never a lake poet. He found in stones the sermons he had already 
hidden there. He went moralising about the district, but his good 
work was produced when he returned, not to nature but to poetry. 
Poetry gave him ‘ Laodamia,’ and the fine sonnets, and the ‘Ode to 
Immortality,’ and nature gave him ‘ Martha Ray’ and ‘ Peter Bell.’ 

C. I think that view might be questioned. I am rather inclined 
to believe in the ‘impulse from a vernal wood,’ though of course 
the artistic value of such an impulse depends entirely on the kind of 
temperament that receives it. However, proceed with your article. 

V. (reading). ‘Art begins with abstract decoration, with purely 
imaginative and pleasurable work dealing with what is unreal and 
non-existent. This isthe first stage, Then Life becomes fascinated 
‘with this new wonder, and asks to be admitted into the charmed 
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circle. Art takes Life as part of her rough material, recreates it, and 
refashions it in fresh forms, is absolutely indifferent to fact, invents, 
imagines, dreams,’and keeps between herself and reality the im- 
penetrable barrier of beautiful style, of decorative or ideal treat- 
ment. The third stage is when Life gets the upper hand, and drives 
Art out into the wilderness. This is the decadence, and it is from 
this that we are now suffering. 

‘Take the case of the English drama. At first in the hands of 
the monks dramatic art was abstract, decorative, and mythological. 
Then she enlisted life in her service, and using some of life’s external 
forms, she created an entirely new race of beings, whose sorrows 
were more terrible than any sorrow man has ever felt, whose joys 
were keener than lover’s joys, who had the rage of the Titans and 
the calm of the gods, who had monstrous and marvellous sins, 
monstrous and marvellous virtues. To them she gave a language 
different from that of actual life, a language full of resonant music 
and sweet rhythm, made stately by solemn cadence, or made delicate 
by fanciful rhyme, jewelled with wonderful words, and enriched 
with lofty diction. She clothed her children in strange raiment 
and gave them masks, and at her bidding the antique world rose 
from its marble tomb. A new Cesar stalked through the streets 
of risen Rome, and with purple sail and flute-led oars another 
Cleopatra passed up the river to Antioch. Old myth and legend 
and dream took form and substance. History was entirely re- 
written, and there was hardly one of the dramatists who did not re- 
cognise that the object of art is not simple truth but complex beauty. 
In this they were perfectly right. Art herself is simply a form of 
exaggeration ; and selection, which is the very spirit of art, is nothing 
more than an intensified mode of over-emphasis. 

‘But life soon shattered the perfection of the form. Even in 
Shakespeare we can see the beginning of the end. It shows itself 
by the gradual breaking up of the blank verse in the later plays, 
by the predominance given to prose, and by the over-importance 
assigned to characterisation. The passages in Shakespeare—and 
they are many—where the language is uncouth, vulgar, exaggerated, 
fantastic, obscene even, are due entirely to life calling for an echo 
of its own voice, and rejecting the intervention of beautiful style, 
through which alone it should be allowed to find expression. 
Shakespeare is not by any means a flawless artist. He is too fond 
of going directly to life, and borrowing life’s natural utterance. He 
forgets that when art surrenders her imaginative medium she 
surrenders everything. Goethe says somewhere— 

In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
“‘It is in working within limits that the master reveals himself,” 
and the limitation, the very condition, of any art is style. How- 
ever, we will not linger any longer over Shakespeare’s realism. ‘The 
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Tempest is the best of palinodes. All that we desired to point out 
was, that the magnificent work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
artists contained within itself the seeds of its own dissolution, and 
that if it drew some of its strength from using life as rough material, 
it drew all its weakness from using life as an artistic method. As 
the inevitable result of this substitution of an imitative for a 
creative medium, this surrender of an imaginative form, we have the 
modern English melodrama. The characters in these plays talk on 
the stage exactly as they would talk off it; they are taken directly 
from life and reproduce its vulgarity down to the smallest detail ; 
they have the gait, manner, costume, and accent of real people ; 
they would pass unnoticed in a third-class railway carriage. And 
yet how wearisome the plays are! They do not succeed in pro- 
ducing even that impression of reality at which they aim, and which 
is their only reason for existing. As a method realism is a 
complete failure. 

‘What is true about the drama and the novel is no less true 
about those arts that we call the decorative arts. The whole 
history of decorative art in Europe is the record of the struggle 
between Orientalism, with its frank rejection of imitation, its love 
of artistic convention, its dislike to the actual representation of any 
object in nature, and our own imitative spirit. Wherever the 
former has been paramount, as in Byzantium, Sicily, and Spain, by 
actual contact, or in the rest of Europe by the influence of the 
Crusades, we have had beautiful and imaginative work in which the 
visible things of life are transmuted into artistic conventions, and 
the things that life has not are invented and fashioned for her. 
But wherever we have returned to life and nature, our work has 
always become vulgar, common, and uninteresting. Modern tapestry, 
with its aérial effects, its elaborate perspective, its broad expanses 
of waste sky, its faithful and laborious realism, has no beauty what- 
soever. The pictorial glass of Germany is absolutely detestable. We 
are beginning to weave possible carpets in England, but only because 
we have returned to the method and spirit of the East. Our rugs 
and carpets of twenty years ago, with their healthy national feeling, 
their inane worship of nature, their sordid reproductions of visible 
objects, have become, even to the Philistine, a source of laughter. A 
cultured Mahomedan once remarked to me, ‘ You Christians are so 
occupied in misinterpreting the fourth commandment that you have 
never thought of making an artistic application of the second.’ He 
was perfectly right, and the whole truth of the matter is this: the 
proper school to learn art in is not Life but Art.’ 

And now let me read you a passage which deals with the common- 
place character of our literature :— 

‘It was not always thus. We need not say anything about the 
poets, for they, with the unfortunate exception of Mr. Wordsworth, 
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have always been faithful to their high mission, and are universally 
recognised as being absolutely unreliable. But in the works of 
Herodotus, who, in spite of the shallow and ungenerous attempts of 
modern sciolists to verify his history, may be justly called the 
“Father of Lies;” in the published speeches of Cicero and the 
biographies of Suetonius; in Tacitus at his best; in Pliny’s Natwral 
History; in Hanno’s Periplus; in all the early chronicles; in 
the Lives of the Saints ; in Froissart and Sir Thomas Mallory; in the 
travels of Marco Polo; in Olaus Magnus, and Aldrovandus, and 
Conrad Lycosthenes, with his magnificent Prodigiorum et Osten- 
torum Chronicon; in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; in 
the memoirs of Casanuova; in Defoe’s History of the Plague; in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; in Napoleon’s despatches, and in the 
works of our own Carlyle, whose French Revolution is one of the 
most fascinating historical romances ever written, facts are either 
kept in their proper subordinate position, or else entirely excluded 
on the general ground of dulness. Now everything is changed. 
Facts are not merely finding a footing in history, but they are 
usurping the domain of Fancy, and have invaded the kingdom of 
Romance. Their chilling touch is over everything. They are 
vulgarising mankind. The -crude commercialism of America, its 
materialising spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of things, 
and its lack of imagination and of high, unattainable ideals, are 
entirely due to that country having adopted for its national hero, a 
man, who according to his own confession, was incapable of telling a 
lie, and it is not too much to say that the story of George Washing- 
ton and the cherry-tree has done more harm, and in a shorter space 
ef time, than any other moral tale in the whole of literature.’ 

C. My dear boy! 

V. I assure you it is quite true, and the amusing part of the 
whole thing is that the story of the cherry-tree is an absolute myth. 
However, you must not think that Iam too despondent about the 
artistic future of America or of our own country. Listen to this :— 

‘That some change will take place before this century has drawn 
to its close, we have no doubt whatsoever. Bored by the tedious 
and improving conversation of those who have neither the wit to 
exaggerate nor the genius to romance, tired of the intelligent person 
whose reminiscences are always based upon memory, whose state- 
ments are invariably limited by probability, and who is at any time 
liable to be corroborated by the merest Philistine who happens to be 
present, society sooner or later must return to its lost leader, the 
cultured and fascinating liar. Who he was who first, without ever 
having gone out to the rude chase, told the wondering cave-men at 
sunset how he had dragged the Megatherium from the purple dark- 
ness of its jasper cave, or slain the Mammoth in single combat and 
brought back its gilded tusks, we cannot tell, and not one of our 
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modern anthropologists, with all their much-boasted science, has had 
the ordinary courage to tell us. Whatever was his name or race, he 
was certainly the true founder of social intercourse. For the aim of the 
liar is simply to charm, to delight, to give pleasure. He is the very 
basis of civilised society, and without him a dinner party, even at 
the mansions of the great, is as dull as a lecture at the Royal Society 
or a debate at the Incorporated Authors. 

‘Nor will he be welcomed merely by society. Art, breaking from 
the prison-house of realism, will run to greet him and will kiss his 
false, beautiful lips, knowing that he alone is in possession of the 
great secret of all her manifestations, the secret that truth is entirely 
and absolutely a matter of style. While Life—poor, probable, un- 
interesting human life—tired of repeating herself for the benefit of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, scientific historians, and the compilers of 
statistics in general, will follow meekly after him, and try to repro- 
duce, in her own simple and untutored way, some of the marvels of 
which he talks. 

‘No doubt there will always be critics who, like a recent writer 
in the Saturday Review, will gravely censure the teller of fairy 
tales for his defective knowledge of natural history, who will measure 
imaginative work by their own lack of any imaginative faculty, and 
who will hold up their inkstained hands in horror if some honest 
gentleman, who has never been farther than the yew trees of his own 
garden, pens a fascinating book of travels like Sir John Mandeville, 
or, like great Raleigh, writes a whole history of the world, in prison, 
and without knowing anything about the past. To excuse them- 
selves they will try and shelter under the shield of him who made 
Prospero the magician, and gave him Caliban and Ariel as his 
servants, who heard the Tritons blowing their horns round the coral- 
reefs of the Enchanted Isle and the fairies singing to each other in a 
wood near Athens, who led the phantom kings in dim procession 
across the misty Scottish heath, and hid Hecate in a cave with the 
weird sisters. They will call upon Shakespeare—they always do— 
and will quote that hackneyed passage about Art holding up the 
mirror to Nature, forgetting that this unfortunate aphorism is 
deliberately said by Hamlet in order to convince the bystanders of 
his absolute insanity in art-matters.’ 

C. Ahem! Ahem! Another cigarette, please. 

V. My dear fellow, whatever you may say, it is merely a dramatic 
utterance, and no more represents Shakespeare’s real views upon art 
than the speeches of Iago represent his real views upon morals. But 
let me get to the end of the passage :— 

‘Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside, herself. 
She is not to be judged by any external standard of resemblance. 
She is a veil, rather than a mirror. She has flowers that no botanist 
knows of, birds that no museum possesses. She makes and unmakes 
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many worlds, and can draw the moon from heaven with a scarlet 
thread. Hers are the “forms more real than living man,” and hers 
the great archetypes of which things that have existence are but 
unfinished copies. Nature has, in her eyes, nolaws, no uniformity, 
She can work miracles at her will, and when she calls monsters from 
the deep they come. She can bid the almond tree blossom in winter, 
and send the snow upon the ripe cornfield. At her word the frost 
lays its silver finger on the burning mouth of June, and the winged 
lions creep out from the hollows of the Lydian hills. The dryads 
peer from the thicket as she passes by, and the brown fauns smile 
strangely at her when she comes near them. She has hawk-faced 
gods that worship her, and the centaurs gallop at her side.’ 

C. Is that the end of this dangerous article ? 

V. No. There is one more passage, but it is purely practical. 
It simply suggests some methods by which we could revive this lost 
art of lying. 

C. Well, before you read me that, I should like to ask youa 
question. What do you mean by saying that life, ‘ poor, probable, 
uninteresting human life,’ will try to reproduce the marvels of art ? 
I can quite understand your objection to art being treated as a mirror. 
You think it would reduce genius to the position of a cracked look- 
ing-glass. But you don’t mean to say that you seriously believe 
that life imitates art, that life in fact is the mirror, and art the 
reality ? 

V. Certainly I do. Paradox though it may seem—and paradoxes 
are always dangerous things—it is none the less true that life imitates 
art far more than art imitates life. We have all seen in our own 
day in England how a certain curious and fascinating type of beauty, 
invented and emphasised by two imaginative painters, has so influenced 
life that whenever one goes to a private view or to an artistic salon 
one sees here the mystic eyes of Rossetti’s dream, the long ivory 
throat, the strange square-cut jaw, the loosened shadowy hair that 
he so ardently loved, there the sweet maidenhood of ‘ The Golden 
Stair,’ the blossom-like mouth and weary loveliness of the ‘ Laus 
Amoris,’ the passion-pale face of Andromeda, the thin hands and 
lithe beauty of the Vivien in ‘Merlin’s Dream.’ And it has always 
been so. A great artist invents a type, and Life tries to copy it, to 
reproduce it in a popular form, like an enterprising publisher. 
Neither Holbein nor Vandyck found in England what they have 
given us. They brought their types with them, and Life with her 
keen imitative faculty set herself to supply the master with models. 
The Greeks, with their quick artistic instinct, understood this, and 
set in the bride’s chamber the statue of Hermes or of Apollo, that 
she might hear children like the works of art that she looked at. 
They knew that life gains from art not merely spirituality, depth of 
thought and passion, soul-turmoil or soul-peace, but that she can 
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form herself on the very lines and colours of art, and can reproduce 
the dignity of Pheidias as well as the grace of Praxiteles. Hence 
came their objection to realism. They disliked it on purely social 
grounds. They felt that it inevitably makes people ugly, and they 
were perfectly right. We try to improve the conditions of the race 
by means of good air, sunlight, wholesome water, and hideous bare 
buildings for the better housing of the people. But these things 
merely produce health, they do not produce beauty. For this art is 
required, and the true disciples of the great artist are not his studio- 
imitators, but those who become like his works of art, be they plastic 
as in Greek days, or pictorial as in modern times: in fact, Life is Art’s 
best, Art’s only pupil. 

As it is with the visible arts, so it is with literature. The most 
obvious and the vulgarest form in which this is shown is in the 
case of the silly boys who, after reading the adventures of Jack 
Sheppard or Dick Turpin, pillage the stalls of unfortunate apple- 
women, break into sweet-shops at night, and alarm old gentlemen 
who are returning from the city by leaping out on them, with black 
masks and loaded revolvers. This interesting phenomenon, which 
always occurs after the appearance of a new edition of either of the 
books I have named, is usually attributed to the influence of litera- 
ture on the imagination. But this is a mistake. The imagination 
is essentially creative and always seeks for a new form. The boy- 
burglar is simply the inevitable ‘result of life’s imitative instinct, 
He is Fact, occupied, as Fact usually is, with trying to reproduce 
Fiction, and what we see in him is repeated on an extended scale 
through the whole of life. Schopenhauer has analysed the pessimism 
that characterises modern thought, but Hamlet invented it. The 
world has become sad because a puppet was once melancholy. The 
Nihilist, that strange martyr who has no faith, who goes to the stake 
without enthusiasm, and dies for what he does not believe in, is a 
purely literary product. He was invented by Tourgénieff, and com- 
pleted by Dostoieffski. Robespierre came out of the pages of Rousseau, 
as surely as the People’s Palace rose out of the débris of a novel. 
Literature always anticipates life. It does not copy it, but moulds 
it to its purpose. The nineteenth century, as we know it, is largely 
an invention of Balzac. Our Luciens de Rubempré, our Rastignacs, 
and De Marsays made their first appearance in the Comédie Humaine. 
We areymerely carrying out, with footnotes and unnecessary addi- 
tions, the whim or fancy of a great novelist. I once asked a lady, who 
knew Thackeray intimately, whether he had had any model for Becky 
Sharp. She told me that Becky was an invention, but that the 
idea of the character had been partly suggested by a governess who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Kensington Square, and was the com- 
panion of a very selfish and rich old woman. I inquired what became 
of the governess, and she replied that, oddly enough, some years 
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after the appearance of Vanity Fair, the governess ran away with 
the nephew of the lady with whom she was living, and for a short 
time made a great splash in society, quite in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s 
style, and entirely by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s methods. Ultimately 
she came to grief, disappeared to the Continent, and used to 
be occasionally seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling places. 
The noble gentleman from whom the same great sentimentalist 
drew Colonel Newcome died a few months after The Newcomes 
had reached a fourth edition, with the word ‘Adsum’ on his lips. 
Shortly after Mr. Stevenson published his curious psychological 
story of transformation, a friend of mine, called Mr. Hyde, was 
in the north of London, and being anxious to get to a railway 
station, he took what he thought was a short cut, lost his way, and 
found himself in a network of mean, evil-looking streets. Feeling 
rather nervous he was walking extremely fast, when suddenly out of 
an archway ran a child right between his legs. The child fell on the 
pavement, he tripped over it, and trampled uponit. Being of course 
very much frightened and not a little hurt, it began to scream, and 
in a few seconds the whole street was full of rough people who kept 
pouring out of the bouses like ants. They surrounded him, and asked 
him his name. He was just.about to give it when he suddenly 
remembered the opening incident in Mr. Stevenson’s story. He was 
so filled with horror at having realised in his own person that terrible 
scene, and at having done accidentally what the Mr. Hyde of fiction 
had done with deliberate intent, that he ran away as hard as he could 
go. He was, however, very closely followed, and he finally took refuge 
in a surgery, the door of which happened to be open, where he ex- 
plained to a young man, apparently an assistant, who happened to be 
there, exactly what had occurred. The crowd was induced to go 
away on his giving them a small sum of money, and as soon as the 
coast was clear he left. As he passed out, the name on the brass 
door-plate of the surgery caught his eye. It was ‘ Jekyll.’ 

Here the imitation was of course accidental. In the following 
case the imitation was self-conscious. In the year 1879, just after 
I had left Oxford, I met at a reception at the house of one of the 
Foreign Ministers a lady who interested me very much, not merely 
in appearance, but in nature. What interested me most in her#was 
her strange vagueness of character. She seemed to have no person- 
ality at all, but simply the possibility of many types. Sometimes 
she would give herself up entirely to art, turn her drawing-room 
into a studio, and spend two or three days a week at picture-galleries 
or museums. Then she would take to attending race-meetings, 
would wear the most horsey clothes, and talk about nothing but 
betting. She was a kind of Proteus, and as much a failure ‘in all 
her transformations as the sea-god was when Odysseus got hold of 
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him. One day a serial began in one of the French magazines. At 
that time I used to read serial stories, and I well remember the 
shock of surprise I felt when I came to the description of the heroine. 
She was so like my friend that I brought ber the magazine, and she 
recognised herself in it immediately, and seemed fascinated by the 
resemblance. I should tell you, by the way, that the story was 
translated from the Russian, so that the author had not taken his 
type from my friend. Well, to put the matter briefly, some months 
afterwards I was in Venice, and finding the magazine in the 
reading-room of the hotel, I took it up to see what had become of 
the heroine. It was a most piteous tale, as the heroine had ended 
by running away with a man inferior to her, not merely in social 
station, but in nature and intellect also. I wrote to my friend that 
evening, and added a postscript to the effect that her double had 
behaved in a very silly manner. I don’t know why I wrote, but I 
remember I had a sort of dread over me that she might do the same 
thing. Before my letter had reached her, she had run away with a man 
who deserted her in six months. I saw her in 1884 in Paris, where 
she was living with her mother, and I asked her whether the story had 
had anything to do with her action. She told me that she had felt 
an absolutely irresistible impulse to follow the heroine step by step 
in her strange and fatal progress, and that it was with a feeling 
of real terror that she had looked forward to the last few chapters of 
the story. When they appeared it seemed to her that she was com- 
pelled to reproduce them in life, and she did so. It was a most 
clear example of this imitative instinct of which I was speaking, and 
an extremely tragic one. 

However, I do not wish to dwell any further upon individual 
instances. Personal experience is a most vicious and limited circle. 
All that I desire to point out is the general principle that life imi- 
tates art far more than art imitates life, and I feel sure that if you 
think seriously about it you will find that itis true. Life holds the 
mirror up to art, and either reproduces some strange type imagined 
by painter or sculptor, or realises in fact what has been dreamed in 
fiction. Scientifically speaking, the basis of life—the energy of life, 
as Aristotle would call it—is simply the desire for expression, and 
art is always presenting various forms through which this expression 
can be attained. Life seizes on them and uses them, even if they 
be to her own hurt. Young men have committed suicide because 
Rolla did so, have died by their own hand because by his own hand 
Werther died. Think of what we owe to the imitation of Christ, of 
what we owe to the imitation of Cesar. 

C. The theory is certainly a very curious one. But even ad- 
mitting this strange imitative instinct in life, surely you would 
acknowledge that art expresses the temper of its age, the spirit of 
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its time, the moral and social conditions that surround it, and under 
whose influence it is produced. 

V. Certainly not! Art never expresses anything but itself. 
This is the principle of my new esthetics; and it is this, and not 
any vital connection between form and substance, as Mr. Pater 
fancies, that makes music the true type of all the arts. Of course, 
nations and individuals, with that healthy natural vanity which is 
the secret of life, are always under the impression that it is of them 
that the Muses are talking, always trying to find in the calm dignity 
of imaginative art some mirror of their own turbid passions, always 
forgetting that the singer of life is not Apollo, but Marsyas. Remote 
from reality, and with her eyes turned away from the shadows of the 
cave, Art reveals her own perfection, and the wondering crowd that 
watches the opening of the marvellous, many-petalled rose fancies 
that it is its own history that is being told to it, its own spirit that 
is finding expression in a new form. But it is not so. The highest 
art rejects the burden of the human spirit, and gains more from a 
new medium or a fresh material than she does from any enthusiasm 
for art, or from any lofty passion, or from any great awakening of 
the human consciousness. She develops purely on her own lines. 
She is not symbolic of any age. It is the ages that are her symbols, 
her reflections, her echoes. 

Even those who hold that Art is representative of time and place 
and people, cannot help admitting that the more imitative an art is, 
the less it represents to us the spirit of its age. The evil faces of 
the Roman emperors look out at us from the foul porphyry and spotted 
jasper in which the realistic artists of the day delighted to work, and 
we fancy that in those cruel lips and heavy sensual jaws we can find 
the secret of the ruin of the Empire. But it was not so. The vices 
of Tiberius could not destroy that great civilisation, any more than 
the virtues of the Antonines could save it. It fell for other, for 
greater reasons. The sibyls and prophets of the Sistine may indeed 
serve to interpret for some that new birth of the emancipated spirit 
that we call the Renaissance; but what do the drunken boors and 
brawling peasants of Dutch art tell us about the great soul of 
Holland? The more abstract, the more ideal an art is, the more it 
reveals to us the temper of its age. If we wish to understand a 
nation by means of its art, let us look at its architecture or its music. 

C. I do not quite agree with you there. The spirit of an age 
may be best expressed in the abstract ideal arts, for the spirit itself 
is abstract and ideal; but for the visible aspect of an age, for its 
look, as the phrase goes, we must surely go to the arts of imitation. 

V. I don’t think so. After all, what the imitative arts really give 
us are merely the various styles of particular artists, or of particular 
schools of artists. Surely you don’t imagine that the people of 
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the Middle Ages bore any resemblance at all to the figures on 
medizval stained glass, or in medixval stone and wood carving, or 
on medieval metal-work, or tapestries, or illuminated MSS. They 
were probably very ordinary-looking people, with nothing grotesque, 
or remarkable, or fantastic about them. The Middle Ages, as we 
know them in art, are simply a form of style, and there is no reason 
at all why an artist with this style should not be produced in the 
nineteenth century. No great artist ever sees things as they really 
are. If he did, he would cease to be an artist. Take an example 
from our own day. I know that you are fond of Japanese art. Now, 
do you really imagine that the Japanese people, as they are pre- 
sented to us in art, have any existence? If you do, you have 
never understood Japanese art at all. The Japanese people are 
the deliberate creation of certain artists. If you set a picture by 
Hokusai, or Hokkei, or any of the great native painters, beside a 
real Japanese gentleman or lady, or beside a photograph of a Japanese 
gentleman or lady, you will see that there is not the slightest resem- 
blance between them. The actual people who live in Japan are not 
unlike the general run of English people; that is to say, they are 
extremely commonplace, and have nothing curious or extraordinary 
about them. In fact the whole of Japan is a pure invention. There 
is no such country, there are no such people. One of our most 
charming painters, whose tiny full-length portraits of children are so 
beautiful and so powerful that he should be named the Velasquez to 
the Court of Lilliput, went recently to Japan in the foolish hope of 
seeing the Japanese. All he saw, all he had the chance of painting, 
were a few lanterns and some fans. He was unable to discover the 
inhabitants, as delightful exhibition at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery 
showed only too well. He did not know that the Japanese people are, 
as I have said, simply a mode of style, a whimsical fancy of art. Take 
the Greeks. Do you think that Greek art ever tells us what the Greek 
people were like? Do you believe that the Athenian women were 
like the stately dignified figures of the Parthenon frieze, or like 
those marvellous goddesses who sat in the triangular pediments of 
the same building? If you judge from the art, they certainly 
were so. But read an authority, like Aristophanes for instance. 
You will find that the Athenian ladies laced tightly, wore high- 
heeled shoes, dyed their hair yellow, painted and rouged their 
faces, and were exactly like any silly fashionable or fallen creature 
of our own day. We look back on the ages entirely through the 
medium of Art, and Art very fortunately has never once told us the 
truth. 

C. But modern portraits by English painters, what of them ? 
Surely they are like the people they pretend to represent ? 

V. Quite so. They are so like them that a hundred years from 
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now no one will believe in them. The only portraits that one 
believes in are portraits where there is very little of the sitter and a 
great deal of the artist. Holbein’s portraits of the men and women 
of his time impress us with a sense of their absolute reality. But 
this is simply because Holbein compelled life to accept his conditions, 
to restrain itself within his limitations, to reproduce his type, and to 
appear as he wished it to appear. It is style that makes us believe 
in a thing—nothing but style. Most of our modern portrait painters 
never paint what they see. They paint what the public sees, and 
the public never sees anything. 

C. Well, after that I think I should like to hear the end of your 
article. : 

V. With pleasure. Whether it will do any good I really cannot 
say. Ours is certainly the dullest and most prosaic century possible. 
Why, even Sleep has played us false, and has closed up the gates of 
ivory, and opened the gates of horn. The dreams of the great middle 
classes of this country, as recorded in Mr. Myers’s two bulky volumes 
on the subject and in the Transactions of the Psychical Society, are 
the most depressing things I have ever read. There is not even a 
fine nightmare among them. They are commonplace, sordid, and 
probable. As for the Church I cannot conceive anything better for 
the culture of a country than the presence in it of a body of men 
whose duty it is to believe in the supernatural, to perform daily 
miracles, and to keep alive that mythopeic faculty which is so 
essential for the imagination. But in the English Church a man 
succeeds, not through his capacity for belief, but through his capacity 
for disbelief. Ours is the only Church where the sceptic stands at 
the altar, and where St. Thomas is regarded as the ideal apostle. 
Many a worthy clergyman, who passes his life in good works of 
kindly charity, lives and dies unnoticed and unknown; but it is suffi- 
cient for some shallow uneducated passman out of either University 
to get up in his pulpit and express his doubts about Noah’s ark or 
Balaam’s ass or Jonah and the whale, for half of London to flock to 
his church and to sit open-mouthed in rapt admiration at his superb 
intellect. The growth of common sense in the English Church is a 
thing very much to be regretted. It is really a degrading concession to 
a low form of realism. However, I must read the end of my article :— 

‘What we have to do, what at any rate it is our duty to do, is to 
revive this old art of lying. Much of course may be done, in the 
way of educating the public, by amateurs in the domestic circle, at 
literary lunches, and at afternoon teas. But this is merely the light 
and graceful side of lying, such as was probably heard at Cretan 
dinner parties. There are many other forms. Lying for the sake 
of gaining some immediate personal advantage, for instance—lying 
for a moral purpose, as it is usually called—though of late it has been 
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rather looked down upon, was extremely popular with the antique 
world. Athena laughs when Odysseus tells her what a Cambridge 
professor once elegantly termed a ‘ whopper,’ and the glory of men- 
dacity illumines the pale brow of the. stainless hero of Euripidean 
tragedy, and sets amongst the noble women of the world the young 
bride of one of Horace’s most exquisite odes. Later on what at first had 
been merely a natural instinct was elevated into a self-conscious 
science. Elaborate rules were laid down for the guidance of man- 
kind, and an important school of literature grew up round the 
subject. Indeed, when one remembers the excellent philosophical 
treatise of Sanchez on the whole question, one cannot help regretting 
that no one has ever thought of publishing a cheap and condensed 
edition of the works of that great casuist. A short primer, “ When 
to Lie and how,” if brought out in an attractive and not too expen- 
sive form, would no doubt command a large sale, and would prove 
of real practical service to many earnest and deep-thinking people. 
Lying for the sake of the improvement of the young, which is the 
basis of home education, still lingers amongst us, and its advantages 
are so admirably set forth in the early books of the Republic that it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. It is a form of lying for 
which all good mothers have peculiar capabilities, but it is capable 
of still further development, and has been sadly overlooked by the 
School Board. Lying for the sake of a monthly salary is of course 
well known in Fleet Street, and the profession of a political leader- 
writer is not without its advantages. But it is said to be a some- 
what dull occupation, and it certainly does not lead to much beyond 
a kind of ostentatious obscurity, The only form of lying that is 
absolutely beyond reproach is lying for its own sake, and the highest 
development of this is, as we have already pointed out, lying in Art. 
Just as those who do not love Plato more than truth cannot pass 
beyond the threshold of the Academe, so those who do not love 
beauty more than truth never know the inmost shrine of Art. The 
solid stolid British intellect lies in the desert sands like the Sphinx 
in Flaubert’s marvellous tale, and fantasy, La Chimére, dances round 
it, and calls to it with her false, flute-toned voice. It may not hear 
her now, but surely some day, when we are all bored to death with 
the commonplace character of modern fiction, it will hearken to her 
and try to borrow her wings. 

‘And when that day dawns, or suuset reddens, how joyous we 
shall all be! Facts willbe regarded as discreditable, Truth will be 
found mourning over her fetters, and Romance, with her temper of 
wonder, will return to the land. The very aspect of the world will 
change to our startled eyes. Out of the sea will rise Behemoth and 
Leviathan, and sail round the high-pooped galleys, as they do on the 
delightful maps of those ages when books on geography were actually 
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readable. Dragons will wander about the waste places, and the 
pheenix will soar from her nest of fire into the air. We shall lay our 
hands upon the basilisk, and see the jewel in the toad’s head. The 
hippogriff will stand in our stalls, champing his gilded oats, and 
over our heads will float the Blue Bird singing of beautiful and 
impossible things, of things that are lovely and that never happen, 
of things that are not and that should be. But before this comes tc 
pass we must cultivate the lost art of lying.’ 

C. Then we must certainly cultivate it at once. But in order to 
avoid making any error I want you to briefly tell me the doctrines of 
the new esthetics. 

V. Briefly, then, they are these. Art never expresses anything 
but itself. It has an independent life, just as Thought has, and 
develops purely on its own lines. It is not necessarily realistic in an 
age of realism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. So far from being 
the creation of its time, it is usually in direct opposition to it, and 
the only history that it preserves for us is the history of its own 
progress. Sometimes it returns on its own footsteps, and revives some 
old form, as happened in the archaistic movement of late Greek art, 
and in the pre-Raphaelite movement of our own day. At other times 
it entirely anticipates its age, and produces in one century work that it 
takes another century to understand, to appreciate, and to enjoy. In 
no case does it reproduce its age. To pass from the art of a time to 
the time itself is the great fallacy of all historians. 

The second doctrine is this. All bad art comes from returning 
to life and nature, and elevating them into ideals. Life and 
nature may sometimes be used as part of art’s rough material, but 
before they are of any real service to art they must be translated into 
artistic conventions. The moment art surrenders its imaginative 
medium it surrenders everything. As a method Realism is a com- 
plete failure, and the two things that every artist should avoid are 
modernity of form and modernity of subject-matter. To us, who 
live in the nineteenth century, any century is a suitable subject for 
art except our own. The only beautiful things are things that do 
not concern us. It is, to have the pleasure of quoting myself, 
exactly because Hecuba is nothing to us that her sorrows are so suit- 
able a motive for a tragedy. 

The third doctrine is that Life imitates Art far more than Art 
imitates Life. This results not merely from Life’s imitative instinct, 
but from the fact that the desire of Life is simply to find expression, 
and that Art offers it certain beautiful forms through which it may 
realise that energy. It is a theory that has never been formularised 
before, but it is extremely fruitful, and throws an entirely new light 
on the history of Art. 

The last doctrine is that Lying, the telling of beautiful untrue 
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things, is the proper aim of Art. But of this I think I have spoken 
at sufficient length. And now let us go out on the terrace, where 
‘the milk-white peacock glimmers like a ghost,’ while the evening 
star ‘washes the dusk with silver.’ At twilight nature becomes 
a wonderfully suggestive effect and is not without loveliness, though 
perhaps its chief use is to illustrate quotations from the poets. 
Come! We have talked long enough. 


OscaR WILDE. 











‘A THOUSAND MORE MOUTHS 
EVERY DAY, 


THE annually increasing pressure of population on the means of 
existence within the British Isles is forcing men to consider whether 
there are no remedies for a state of things which threatens to bring 
a considerable portion of the population into a condition of semi- 
starvation. 

A lively controversy has from time to time been carried on in 
public—between those who assert that a starving man possesses a 
natural claim to be relieved by his more prosperous fellow-men, and 
those who deny the existence of any such right on the part of the 
pauper. The former proposition found, in the early part of this year, 
a formidable champion in Cardinal Manning, whilst the well-known 
signature of ‘G’ appeared at the end of letters in support of the 
latter contention. Both combatants acknowledged that there was 
severe distress in the metropolis. The difference between them 
seems to be that, whilst the Cardinal believed that it was exceptional 
and should therefore be met by exceptional remedies, the latter 
asserted that it was normal and would only be increased by measures 
of temporary relief, even if the giving of relief, whether of work or 
of money, to able-bodied men and women were not, to his mind, in 
itself an immoral action. 

The question whether a starving man has or has not a moral 
right to help himself to bread, at the expense of others, is a delicate 
question of ethics which may or may not be worthy the attention of 
professors of religion and of moral philosophy, but any decision they 
arrive at will have no effect on the action of the mass of mankind, 
when circumstances compel them individually to give a practical 
answer to the question. The starving man will, as a rule, take the 
loaf if he can get it, and society will punish him if it can. There 
are few men whose moral rectitude would stand the test of dying of 
starvation, and still fewer of seeing their nearest and dearest dying 
before their eyes, if food were within their grasp and could be 
obtained by the sacrifice of conscience. It is the interest of society, 
therefore, to see that such an irresistible temptation be not placed in 
the way of any large proportion of mankind, lest the hungry become 
supreme and anarchy ensue. We know that the advent of that day 
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is ardently prayed for by many, and that the cry of ‘Vive V'anarchie !’ 
if not yet openly shouted in our own streets, is to be heard in the 
large cities of the Continent, and has been re-echoed across the 
Atlantic in New York and Chicago. The object of all good citizens 
should be to work towards the abolition of a pauper class, and, whilst 
it exists amongst us, so to alleviate its lot that it shall not be driven 
to despair. It is quite possible to show sympathy with those who 
have been brought to misfortune, and yet so to relieve distress as to 
give no encouragement to idleness or vice. 

There are men, however, who in their detestation of roguery for- 
get that, by a wholesale condemnation of charity, they run the risk 
of driving the honest to despair, and of turning them into the very 
rogues of whom they desire so ardently to be quit. These men are 
unconsciously playing into the hands of the Socialists and of the 
Anarchists, the only sections of society whose distinct interest it is 
that misery and starvation should increase. No doubt, indiscriminate 
almsgiving is hurtful to the State as well as to the individual who 
receives the dole, but not less dangerous would it be to society if the 
principles of these stern political economists were to be literally ac- 
cepted by any large number of the rich, and if charity ceased to be 
practised within the land. We cannot yet afford to shut ourselves 
up in the castle of philosophic indifference, regardless of the fate of 
those who have the misfortune to find themselves outside its walls. 
It may be true that they are there from their own fault, and that 
they deserve their fate. We may raise on the ramparts the standard 
of * Political Economy,’ we may hope to conjure by the use of great 
names and of high-sounding authorities, but on the day of battle all 
will be in vain, for the foundations of the fortress are rotten, and will 
crumble under our feet on the first assault of the enemy. We can 
only hope to win if we leave these treacherous defences. We must 
endeavour to animate our forces with a burning sympathy towards our 
fellow-men. This spirit will swell the numbers of the defenders of 
society, and provide the big battalions which are necessary to victory ; 
it will furnish the moral strength which is the accompaniment of a 
clear conscience ; it will sharpen our swords and give us the courage 
to strike without fear or hesitation, knowing that we have done our 
duty in the past, determined if possible to do it in the future, but 
resolved to die rather than bend the knee to a false and tyrannous 
creed. Thus strengthened, society will have nothing to fear from 
Socialists or Anarchists. But thisimpregnable position will never be 
attained by sitting still and giving heed to the laissez-faire doctrines 
of those who say that all is well if only we will harden our hearts, 
and resolutely close our pockets against solicitations for assistance in 
the name of charity. Such a negative treatment can bring no 
health to the body politic. The disease of pauperism possesses too 
deep a hold on the vitals of our nation to yield to any but the most 
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active treatment. Accurate investigation, careful thought, prompt, 
united action, are the remedies which common sense dictates, and 
are the only ones likely to be successful. 

An influential deputation headed by Lord Herschell has lately 
demanded of the Government an inquiry into the causes and extent 
of the present distress, and although it failed to obtain from the 
Prime Minister any very satisfactory reply, it is to be hoped that the 
subject will not be allowed to drop, but that the demand for such an 
official inquiry will increase in intensity until the authorities find 
themselves compelled to appoint the Royal Commission demanded. 
As it is of the deepest importance that this social problem should be 
thoroughly considered, Parliament, on the nomination of the Com- 
mission, should see that none be invited to join but those who are 
really competent to deal with the subject. Whatever remedies such a 
Commission may suggest, the Government should at once adopt them 
as its own, and carry them into effect with the least possible delay. 

Every day a thousand more mouths have to be fed in this country 
than the day before. If agriculture were flourishing and trade in- 
creasing ‘ by leaps and bounds,’ as in the olden days, there would be 
no cause for fear, but we know that the exact reverse is the case. 
Rural villages are diminishing in population, owing to the exodus 
of the unemployed, who flock into the towns at the rate of some 
60,000 to 70,000 a year, only to find that their position, if it was 
bad in the country, is still worse in the city. Agitators and Social- 
istic orators are doing their best to turn the misfortunes of these 
men and women to political account, and yet there are those who 
seem content to discuss pauperism in an abstract and speculative 
manner, as if it affected the inhabitants of some distant planet, and 
were not, as indeed it is, a question of lifeand death, not only to the 
State, but to society in general. We carry on our business, we amuse 
ourselves, we eat, we drink, we sleep, but we barely give a passing 
thought to the avalanche of misery which threatens to overwhelm us. 

Although the present Government declined to accede to the 
request of Lord Herschell and his supporters, it is fair to say that it 
has shown itself more alive to the importance of the ‘ Condition of the 
People question’ than some of its predecessors. The House of 
Commons has this session appointed a committee to inquire into the 
effect on the social life of the masses of the present unrestricted 
immigration of pauper foreigners, and a select committee has been 
nominated by the House of Lords to take evidence in regard to the 
evils attending what is popularly known as the ‘ sweating system.’ 
The report drawn up by Mr. Burnett, labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, informs us that in some cases workpeople under the 
sweating system have to labour for 33, or even for 36, consecutive 
hours. Lord Dunraven, in bringing forward his motion in the 
Upper House, very truly stated that the report showed a condition 
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of things in the East End of London which is a disgrace to a civi- 
lised State. He said it was impossible to describe the insanitary 
conditions under which this labour was carried on in the ‘ dens of 
the sweaters.’ Their environment was more deplorable than that of 
any body of workpeople in any portion of the civilised or uncivilised 
world, and infinitely worse than the condition of absolute slavery. 
A slave was the property of his owner, and from mere selfish motives 
no man would damage his own property; he would not underfeed or 
overwork his slave to the extent of diminishing the money-value of 
that slave; but these unhappy men and women, who were nominally 
free citizens of a free country, might die of starvation or rot of 
disease, and their masters were not one farthing the worse. Under 
the circumstances it was not strange that women were driven on the 
streets, and the strongest men amongst the machinists and pressers 
were killed in the course of eight or ten years. Nor, may we add, 
can it be wondered at if some of these poor white slaves, driven to 
desperation and beguiled by the honeyed words of Socialists and 
Anarchists, endeavour to improve their miserable lot by the general 
destruction of society. 

Happily the consideration of social questions cccupies a much 
more important position in the public mind than was ever formerly 
the case, and many more men and women take an active part in 
philanthropic work than in the time of our forefathers ; but still how 
few comparatively of the rich and leisured classes have made an , 
unselfish study of the needs of the masses! In times of political 
contest an unblushing profession of interest in the poor is not infre- 
quently made by politicians, who never before gave serious thought 
to them in their lives, and who, as soon as their votes have been 
obtained, dismiss the subject. from their minds until the next occa- 
sion arises when it becomes their interest to pose again as the friends 
of the working man. Politicians, who for their own end are ready 
to flatter the crowd by anticipating its every whim, whether foolish 
or wise, vicious or the reverse, are as hurtful to the masses as ever 
the fawning courtier has been to the despot, and should be shunned by 
the honest voter. Social questions are of far too great an importance 
to the people to be left to the tender mercies of such as these. A 
step in the right direction was taken this summer when an organisa- 
tion of independent legislators of philanthropic views was formed 
in both Houses of Parliament, to consider in private what reforms 
bearing on the social needs of the people were most needed; to 
arrange for united action, and, after due and careful consideration, to 
bring matters, when ripe for legislation, forward in both Houses with 
the authority and influence of an organised party. 

Lord Shaftesbury once paid in public a well-deserved tribute of 
gratitude to the numerous unknown Christian workers amongst the 
poor, when he said that the public little appreciated how much it 
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owed to them, and that he firmly believed that, but for their influ- 
ence, East and South London would long since have marched to the 
sack of the West. If these good men and women were to cease from 
their labours, and if the charity of the rich were no longer to flow 
towards their poorer neighbours, how many years would elapse before 
despair would drive the latter to listen to the dangerous counsels 
which are being daily poured into their ears ? 

It is not likely that a Royal Commission, or any other body 
appointed to investigate the condition of the poor, and to suggest 
remedies for the present distress, would confine themselves to one or 
two suggestions. The field of inquiry is a wide one, and must be 
approached from many directions. The causes of non-employment 
are multitudinous. The following may, however, be considered as 
amongst the most important :— 

. Over-population. 

. Foreign immigration. 

. Depression of agriculture. 

. Depression of trade. 

. Excessive hours of adult labour. 

. Want of training in youth of the hand and eye. 
. Physical disability. 

- Moral disability. 

As partial remedies for the above I would venture to suggest 
that :— 

I. State colonisation, or the placing of poor, honest, capable, 
selected families on plots of free-grant land as farmers in Canada, 
Australia, or at. the Cape, would in some measure counteract the 
effects of over-population. 

II. The evils of foreign immigration, and the consequent increase 
of competition in the labour market, and the lowering of wages in 
certain trades to starvation point, could be met by the closing of our 
ports to all paupers and by the imposition of a small poll-tax on 
foreigners resident in England. 

III. Compulsory technical, industrial, agricultural, and physical 
training for the young, in good evening continuation schools, where 
lads and girls could also continue their studies after they had left the 
primary schools, would probably assist to diminish the number of 
men and women who become paupers owing to the causes I have 
marked 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

IV. As regards cause No. 5, excessive hours of adult labour might 
be restricted by legislative action. 

V. To meet the 8th cause, an increase of religious agencies, 
stricter licensing laws, an improvement in the Poor Law, and the 
establishment of labour colonies, and of disciplinary battalions of 
labour, are, in my opinion, necessary. 

Let us consider these proposals a little more in detail. 
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has already received the approval of some 160 members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who have formed themselves into a Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the purpose of pressing the question on the 
notice of the Government and of the Legislature. The report drawn 
up last year by the Committee states :— 


(1) The scheme is in bare outline, and contains little more than leading princi- 
ples. Until these are finally approved it has been thought best to avoid encumbering 
it with too much detail. 

(2) The pivot of the scheme is the guarantee of interest by the Imperial 
Government. Actual payment of this interest by the State may not be necessary 
after the second year, for then it is expected that payments by the colonists will 
more than suffice to pay interest to the investor. But some such guarantee is 
absolutely necessary in order to give security and attract capital. 

The Sub-Committee feel that with so large and influential aGeneral Committee as 
now exists, any scheme submitted for their approval must be wide and far-reaching 
in its scope and operation, and as far as possible they suggest a systematic and 
national method of colonisation. Narrow the area of the scheme, and there is 
little or no justification for the existence of so powerful a committee. The work 
might as well be left to ordinary commercial enterprise, to private benevolence, or 
to the numerous small colonisation and emigration agencies now in existence. 

(3) The Sub-Committee cannot conceal from themselves the great difficulties 
and complications that beset this important subject. But by sinking minor differ- 
ences, and by leaving many points of detail to be dealt with by the proposed con- 
trolling authority or Colonisation Board, they believe that a sound and workable 
scheme on the lines laid down may be produced, that will, with the unanimous 
upport of the General Committee, compel the attention of Government. 

THe ScHeEMeE. 

(1) Controlling Authority—Colonisation Board (with Imperial and Colonial 
representation). 

(2) Capital to be raised by public subscription to a ‘Colonisation Land Rent- 
charge Stock ;’ interest, at 3 per cent. per annum, to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government for a term of thirty years. 

(3) Class of Colonist.—Preference to be given to colonists who contribute 
towards outlay. 

(4) Colonist after second year to pay 4 per cent. on amount advanced, secured 
by a rent-charge, with or without an extra 1 per cent. for contingencies. 

(5) Rent-charge to be redeemed by colonists within thirty years. 

(6) Colonial Government to give land free or on the most favourable terms for 
settlement, with power to create a rent-charge where necessary. 


The above scheme having been forwarded by the Government to 
the Colonies has already received the approval of Natal, Western 
Australia, and Canada. 

The agitation which has been carried on for some years in favour 
of State colonisation has borne unexpectedly early fruit in the 
clause of the Local Government Bill passed this session, by which 
the County Councils are empowered to assist emigration and coloni- 
sation. This is a very valuable clause, especially as the money may 
be advanced for emigration or colonisation purposes with or without 
security. The Government is to be congratulated on having avoided 
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the fatal error into which a former Administration fell, when, with 
the best intentions, it assisted emigration through the poor-law 
unions of Ireland, and thus raised opposition to its efforts both in 
Canada and America. In anticipation of the day when the Govern 

ment will have the courage to guarrantee interest on a State 
Colonisation Loan, much good work may be effected in conjunction 
with the County Councils by the formation of a Central Imperial 
Colonisation Board in connection with the present official Emigration 
Department, upon which the representatives of any colony giving 
grants of land and inviting colonisation shall have ex-officio seats. 
This Colonisation Board should have at its head a paid chairman and 
vice-chairman, and sufficient funds should be placed at its disposal to 
enable it to act efficiently as the medium of communication between 
the County Councils and the colonial authorities. It is to be hoped 
that the formation of such a Board will be amongst the recommenda- 
tions made by the special Parliamentary Committee just appointed 
by the Government to consider and report on the subject of ‘State 
Colonisation.’ 




















II. RESTRICTION ON FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


State colonisation to be of real service must be accompanied by 
some restriction on the inundation of the labour market by foreign 
paupers, who by their competition drag down the average level of 
comfort of the working classes of this country. It is of little use to 
attempt to relieve the pressure of population by colonisation or by 
emigration, if the places vacated by the emigrants are immediately 
filled by hordes of hungry foreigners driven out of their own ‘coun- 
tries by religious persecution, by the fear of military conscription, 
or by a condition of the labour market even worse than that pre- 
vailing in Great Britain. We must be just to our own country- 
people before we are generous to others. Foreigners come to 
England to obtain some advantage for themselves. They do not 
come here to benefit us. They desire to enjoy a share in some of 
the good things which, rightly or wrongly, they believe are to be 
found on the soil of Great Britain. Freedom from conscription, 
religious and political liberty, peace, good government, cheap food, a 
gigantic trade, vast manufactures—these are the attractions which 
induce thousands of foreigners to reside in this country. These 
advantages have in a great measure been acquired at the expense of 
the blood and treasure of our ancestors, aad by the energy and skill 
of generations of British-born men and women. They represent no 
less the inheritance of the inhabitants of these islands than does the 
estate or the business that of the heir of a landed proprietor, or that 
of the son of the tradesman or merchant. In these latter cases 
strangers are not permitted to share in the inheritance without pay- 
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ment of an equivalent. To my mind, it is only just that if foreigners 
desire to partake in the benefits of the British national succession, 
they should be required, as in ordinary business transactions of a 
similar character in private life, to purchase from the rightful 
possessors the permission to share in that inheritance. I would 
require every foreigner who resides in Great Britain for a longer 
period than six months to take out a license, the cost of which 
should be fixed at a rate not sufficient to deter the better class of 
workmen from living in this country, but which would exclude those 
likely to degrade the social condition of our own working class; and 
I would forbid the landing of foreign paupers, and return them to 
their own country by the next steamer. After payment of the above 
tax for ten years the foreigner should be considered as having paid 
his footing in this country, and should be exempt from further pay- 
ment of the special impost, provided he elects to be naturalised as a 
British subject, or has already become one. 


III. Computsory TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND 
PuysicaL TRAINING. 


Last session a Technical Education Bill was passed for Scotland, 
anda promise was given inthe Queen’s Speech at the opening of Par- 
liament that a similar Bill for the benefit of England would be intro- 
duced this year by the Government. I fear there is little likelihood 
of this promise being fulfilled, but when the happy day arrives, and 
the Bill is actually presented to Parliament, it is to be hoped that 
the word ‘ technical ’ will not be understood too literally, and that the 
reforms introduced into our system of education will include the train- 
ing of children in the use of their hands as well as of their heads, so 
as to enable them after attendance at a continuation school to be able 
easily to earn their livelihoods by honest manual labour. I use the 
word ‘ technical’ for want of a better term, and because I might be 
misunderstood did I employ any other; but it must not for a moment 
be supposed that by the expression ‘technical training’ I mean 
instruction merely in the theory of handicrafts. I desire to see lads 
practically taught the use of tools. Lord Armstrong has recently 
made a not wholly undeserved onslaught in this Review on the 
theoretic teaching of handicrafts, as opposed to workshop practice. I 
desire to see workshop practice go hand in hand with theory, and I 
do not suppose that Lord Armstrong could deny that given two 
workmen equally clever with their hands, the man who could bring 
the best trained intelligence in the theory of his art to bear upon his. 
work would produce the most valuable and enduring results. A 
certain portion of the present pauperism is due to the exclusively 
intellectual character of the education which the young man and 
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woman of the present generation have received in our Board and 
National Schools. They have been brought up as if manual labour 
would not be required of them, and many have consequently come 
to consider the employment of their fathers and mothers as degrad- 
ing. Intellectual and clerical employments are limited. The vast 
majority of mankind will always have to earn their bread by manual 
labour of some kind or another. If the State compels parents to 
send their children to school, it should give the latter the education 
best fitted to enable them, when they leave school, to earn their 
bread honestly. The present system of compulsory education is 
unfair to the parents, as they do not get for their money the educa- 
tion which would be of the greatest benefit to their children; it-is 
irksome to the latter without being as really useful and attractive as 
it might be rendered, and in some measure actually hurtful to 
society and the State by unfitting thousands for the occupations of 
their lives, and making them discontented with their lot, without 
giving them the means of rising to higher positions. The Americans 
have discovered that the education supplied by their ‘common 
schools,’ though excellent from a purely intellectual point of view, 
has failed exactly in a similar way to the British, inasmuch as no 
training of the eye and of the ‘hand is given in these institutions. 
They are consequently wisely remodelling their system.' In Phila- 
delphia a central school has been established, in which an excellent 
secondary education is given gratis for five years to the three 
cleverest pupils from each of the primary schools of the city, chosen. 
annually by competitive examination. This central school is there- 
fore composed of the brightest youths in Philadelphia. These young 
lads, however, cannot obtain this advanced intellectual education 
without spending a certain number of hours each day in the work-. 
shops attached to the schools, where they obtain such a thorough. 
knowledge of the use of tools in wood and iron, that on leaving they: 
are capable of taking up almost any handicraft they may desire, and: 
of becoming adepts in it within a very few weeks, No specific trade 
is taught, and no finished article is turned out or sold, so that the: 
school authorities run no risk of coming into collision with the- 
trades’ unions, which are politically all-powerful in that country. 

By adopting this plan the danger is diminished of flooding the 
market with lads trained to one particular trade, to their own detri- 
ment, and to the injury of working-men belonging to that particular 
business. A lad educated in this school can turn his hand to the 
manufacture of engines or to the making of chairs and tables, as 
readily as he can his mind to problems in science or in mathematics. 


1 In New York a private citizen, Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty, has at his own expense, 
in a most public-spirited manner, erected buildings and sheds, and appointed competent 
artisans to give practical instruction of an evening, in return for a small fee, to young 
men and lads in bricklaying, plastering, carpentry, ironwork, «c. 
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On leaving the school, after his five years’ course, it is in his power 
to choose his own profession, and he may become, if he likes, a 
lawyer or a scientist, and is in no way bound to earn his living by 
following a handicraft. The moral effect, however, of training the 
intellectual élite of the rising generation in the use of tools is ex- 
cellent, as it effectually dissipates the notion that there is anything 
degrading in manual labour, or that the voluntary adoption by a lad 
of the career of an artisan is a proof of intellectual inferiority. 

I trust that the formation of similar central schools in Great 
Britain may be made possible, under the promised Technical Educa- 
tion Bill, and that the training of girls in cookery, in the knowledge 
of how to make a home comfortable, in the simple rules necessary 
for the preservation of the body in health, in practical dressmaking 
and sewing, will not be overlooked. At present, although sewing is 
supposed to be taught, it is exceptional for a girl educated in our 
national or board schools to be able to make her own dresses, or, 
when she marries, her husband’s shirts and children’s clothing. She 
has been taught to sew, but not to cut out ; nor has she been shown 
how to put her knowledge to practical uses. She has consequently 
to spend her own or her husband’s wages in work which she ought to 
be able to do herself. She has been taught grammar, which, as a 
rule, she in practice systematically ignores, but she has no know- 
ledge of how to make a home comfortable or healthy. Seventeen 
years ago Miss Huntingdon, of New York, organised classes for 
teaching housewifery to the children of working-men in New York. 
The results were so satisfactory that housewifery classes are now being 
established in schools in many parts of America, and Miss Headon, of 
Newnham-on-Severn, has introduced the system into this country. 
The children look forward to the housewifery classes with the 
greatest delight, as they are made recreative by means of music, 
dancing, and song. It is to be hoped also that the children of 
farmers and of labourers will not be forgotten, and that the example 
of Germany will be followed, where perambulating teachers of 
scientific husbandry visit from village to village, and give instruction 
of an evening to the young men in the most improved methods of 
cultivating the soil. Above all, the compulsory evening continua- 
tion classes of Germany should be introduced into this country. At 
present many a lad or girl leaves the elementary school at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and hastens to forget all that he or she has 
learnt; some never look at a book again, or use the modicum of 
knowledge they have acquired, unless it be to spell out a newspaper, 
so that the money and time expended on their education is, in a 
great measure, thrown away. In some states of Germany, on the 
contrary, the young lads and girls, after leaving the elementary 
schools, are compelled to attend evening classes until the latter 
attain the ages of fifteen or sixteen, and the former that of sixteen, 
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seventeen, or even of eighteen. The result is that in almost all the 
employments in which Germans and English come into contact, the 
superior instruction, habits of discipline, and powers of application 
possessed by the former enable them to displace the latter. At the 
age of twelve or thirteen few lads are able to appreciate the advantages 
of instruction; the result is that when in England they leave school 
at that age many cast off all restraint, revel in their newly- 
gained liberty, haunt the public-house, and quickly fall into desul- 
tory and idle habits. A very few months of such a life utterly 
demoralises a lad, and makes him often permanently incapable of 
steady application to any employment, whether manual or intel- 
lectual. , 

I have mentioned ‘ physical disability’ as one of the causes of 
pauperism. I believe that a marked improvement might be effected 
in the physique of our city poor if municipal authorities and sanitary 
inspectors would only enforce the laws already in existence, and if 
private associations on the model of the ‘ Mansion House Council on 
the Dwellings of the People’ were established in all large towns for 
the purpose of enlightening the public in regard to the condition of 
our cities, and the municipal bodies and vestries in respect to the 
powers they possess. It is also very necessary that some independent 
organisation should be in existence in each town to bring pressure to 
bear on the authorities, and to see that they make full use of the 
sanitary legislation which Parliament has passed. In London and 
in some other cities the poorer children attending the board and 
national schools are given a free meal during the winter months. 
Until it is made compulsory on board and national school managers to 
provide food for destitute scholars, I hope that similar committees 
will be formed in many other towns. Tome it seems to be legalising 
torture to force a child to learn its lessons on an empty stomach. 
The State has in my opinion no moral right to compel a child to learn 
unless it has previously taken care that its brain has been nourished, 
and is capable of assimilating the knowledge imparted. The meals 
should be charged to the account of the parents, and if they are 
unable to pay, the cost should be provided by the poor-law authori- 
ties, and the parents be declared paupers subject to the disabilities 
appertaining to that position. Such is the custom in parts of 
Germany, and one which, in my opinion, is founded on common sense 
and in wise humanity. I trust also that the promised Technical 
Education Bill will contain a clause making physical instruction com- 
pulsory in our national schools. Whenever boys have been trained 
in gymnastics and girls in Swedish musical drill, it has been found 
that school-life runs much more smoothly, that there is less friction 
between teachers and scholars, and that the necessity for corporal 
punishment almost disappears. The reason of this is obvious. These 


physical exercises, when introduced for short periods between the long 
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hours usually devoted entirely to intellectual study, provide a vent 
for the exuberant spirits and the overmastering desire for movement 
common to youth; they clear the brain, strengthen the nerves, and 
enable both masters and pupils to return to the desk in good humour 
with themselves, and with each other, and more capable of accom- 
plishing with ease the tasks which await them. 

The physical condition of the poorer classes in our large towns 
demands the serious attention of both the people and the Govern- 
ment. It is impossible to pass through the streets of a manufactur- 
ing town without being struck by the diminutive size, narrow chests, 
and generally unhealthy appearance of the working class population. 
The thought forces itself upon one—that such were not the men who 
fought England’s battles of yore, and raised her to her present posi- 
tion amongst the nations. What if another conflict with United 
Europe should be forced upon her? Would she find this puny race 
capable of defending her against her enemies, and of rivalling the 
deeds of its ancestors? Perhaps so, for courage and physica 
strength do not always go together ; but couraye, as a rule, is depen- 
dent on health, and on the absence in the individual of a conscious- 
ness of the existence within him of a nervous system. Contracted 
habitations, insanitary surroundings, a vitiated atmosphere, and a 
continued acquaintance with the interior of public-houses, are apt 
to shatter the nerves. Gymnastic exercises are about the only form 
of physical training which can with ease be given to the youth of 
large crowded towns. To excel in these exercises, abstinence from 
drink and from excess of all kinds is absolutely necessary, and, if 
only for this reason, it would be well to give our youth a taste for 
them and the opportunity of practising them. If compulsory gym- 
nastic training be made part of the curriculum of our national 
schools we shall only be following late in the day the example of al- 
most every civilised nation in Europe, and it should be remembered 
that our people have more need of such training than any other, 
inasmuch as two out of every three Englishmen reside in towns of 
over 4,000 inhabitants. 


IV. LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON EXCESSIVE Hours OF ADULT 
LABOUR. 


Excessive hours of adult labour undoubtedly reduce the amount 
of work to be divided between those who are in search for it. The 
organised trades have for some considerable time placed restrictions 
on the length of their working day, and their wages have in no way 
suffered from this action, but have, on the contrary, risen. If legis- 
lative restrictions were placed on the length of the adult paid working 
day, there are some who fear that wages would suffer; but if the wages 
of the organised trades have not been lowered by shortened hours of 
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labour, why should not the same result follow if Parliament were to 
protect those who are unable to protect themselves? at all events 
the sweated could not be worse off than they are now. Wages can- 
not go below starvation-point. That is a limit which competition 
and political economy are unable to lower. That limit has already 
been reached in the case of the poor sweated London sempstresses 
and tailors, so that the compulsory shortening of their hours of 
labour could not lead to a diminution of wage, and would certainly 
improve their health and strength and make life a little more worth 
living. 
V. ProposeD REMEDIES FOR Mora DisaBi.ity. 


The seventh and last amongst the principal causes which I men- 
tioned as leading to pauperism was ‘moral disability.’ The vast 
majority of paupers and of the ‘ unemployed’ owe their condition to 
this cause, and it is the one of all others for which it is most difficult 
to find a remedy. 

Self-control has been the burden of countless homilies and of 
innumerable discourses; but passion is strong and human nature 
weak, and man, regardless of warnings, rushes headlong to his own 
destruction. All that can be done is to diminish temptation as far 
as possible, to train the young, and to strengthen the adult in resist- 
ance to passions, which, when yielded to, are hurtful to man; to 
teach moral restraint ; to show how suicidal it is for the individual 
to break the moral law; to make it evident that idleness, drunken- 
ness, sensuality, theft, anger, violence meet with punishment in this 
world as well as in the next. 

In this department the influence of religion is all-powerful, and 
every effort should be made to strengthen the hands of those who 
are working for the moral regeneration of the world. In addition 
to an increase in religious agencies as an antidote to ‘moral dis- 
ability ’ as a cause of pauperism, I have already stated that I believe 
reforms should be effected in the laws regulating the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and the management of the poorhouse system. I 
have suggested the establishment of labour colonies and of discipli- 
nary battalions of labour. I may well leave the detailed considera- 
tion of the much-needed reforms in the licensing laws to the many 
active temperance organisations throughout the country. I have 
nothing new to suggest on this point. The one object to be attained 
in this relation is a reduction in the amount of working-class money 
now squandered in drink, which, if saved, would render workhouses 
unnecessary, and drive pauperism out of the land. If drunkenness 
and heavy drinking become obsolete in England, it is a matter of 
very secondary consideration to me by what means the reform be 
brought about. 

With regard to Poor Law Reform, I conceive that the goal of 
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our desires should be the complete separation of the idle and vicious 
from those who have sought a refuge in the workhouse owing to 
disease, infirmity, or old age. In the former case relief should only 
be given in return for hard and useful work, which would be of bene- 
fit to the taxpayer, such as the making of roads, the construction of 
harbours of refuge, the arterial drainage of bog and marsh, the reclama- 
tion of land from the sea, the formation of defensive works. To 
enable such undertakings to be executed, disciplinary battalions of 
labour should be formed, living under canvas, subject to police super- 
vision and direction, and capable of being moved from place to 
place, as the exigency of the work required to be done may demand. 
The men forming these battalions would be the incorrigible idlers 
who now tramp the country at the expense of the honest working- 
man. It should be made impossible for a man or woman to go from 
workhouse to workhouse during the summer months seeking no 
employment, but travelling at the charges of his hardworking 
fellows. The tramping population should be placed under the super- 
vision of the police, and when, say after two or three months, it became 
apparent that a man was not desirous of obtaining work, and was 
simply living upon public charity, he should be drafted off, under a 
magistrate’s order, to a battalion of labour, where he should be made 
to work for as many weeks or months as he had been living upon 
public charity, at the end of which time he should be given another 
chance of obtaining work on his own account. In these battalions 
limited and regulated corporal punishment should be permitted. Some 
similar but stationary establishment might be organised to which incor- 
rigible women-tramps might be sent, and forced tolabour at some useful 
employment. In the case of married couples the children should be 
taken from the parents and placed in industrial schools, so as to 
separate them completely from the vicious influence and example of 
their parents. In this connection it is of the greatest importance, 
too, that England should follow the example of the New York Legis- 
lature, which about four years ago passed a law by which, when a 
child is placed in a reformatory or industrial school, the State as- 
sumes the position of the parents and becomes the guardian of its 
interests. In Great Britain a vicious parent can throw the entire 
burden of the education of a child on the country, and so soon 
as it is old enough to be of service to him, can claim it as 
his property. Thus, in many cases, the child reverts to the old 
haunts, vicious companions and habits, from which it had with 
difficulty been rescued, and the time, money, and care expended 
on its education are entirely lost. In the case of female children 
the danger is even greater than in male, as parents actually claim 
them for purposes of degradation. To revert to the consideration of 
workhouse reform. Having eliminated from these establishments 
the vicious and the idle, it would be possible to make them, with due 
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regard for economy, a great deal more homelike and comfortable; to 
permit the inmates some little indulgences which now, owing to the 
presence of the unworthy, are denied them; to give them light 
employment, so as to render the long hours of waiting for death less 
dreary and monotonous; to place pictures on the walls, and books on 
the shelves, and above all to grant separate apartments to aged 
couples over sixty years of age, so that the last years of their lives 
might be spent in each other’s company. 

I believe that the formation of labour colonies by voluntary 
agency would be of advantage to the country. These colonies should 
be formed somewhat on the model of those which have been found so 
useful in Holland and Germany, and should be situated in rural 
districts, but as near as practicable to large centres of population. 
Here single men who are out of work should be employed in remu- 
nerative agricultural and other labour. The men should be roughly 
housed, clothed, and fed, in return for the work done. No wages 
should be paid in cash during residence, but an account should be 
kept, and on their leaving with good characters, the surplus (if any) 
due after deduction of their expenses, should be handed to them. 
None should be permitted to remain more than six months at a 
time, and every effort should be made to obtain permanent employ- 
ment elsewhere for the inmates of the establishment. Permission 
should be given them to leave as soon as work has been obtained. 
The pay credited to them should be calculated at a‘ rate of wage 
slightly less than that current in the neighbourhood, and no agree- 
ment should be made on the man’s arrival as to the payment of 
wages, so that, should a man misbehave himself it may be legal to 
confiscate the money partially or wholly, as a punishment and as a 
means of maintaining discipline. 

The object of such a colony (which would require at all events at 
first to be supported by voluntary contributions) would be to sift the 
hardworking men out of employment from the lazy, to train in habits 
of industry those who, perhaps, formerly had led idle lives, but 
desired to reform and were anxious to learn a trade, and to enable 
employers in search of hands to know where they could find men 
seeking employment and worthy of assistance. In these labour 
colonies men could be trained to handicrafts of all kinds, and the 
money earned would enable them, if employment were slack at 
home, to migrate across the ocean. I see no reason why colonies 
for women should not also be established, in which remunerative 
labour could be given, such as washing and needlework. Land is at 
this time selling in Essex for from 10/. to 11/,an acre. The present 
would seem, therefore, a fitting time to make such an experiment. 
By a recent return published in the ‘ Correspondenz-Blatt’ of the 
Arbeiter Verein there were at that time in Germany fifteen labour 
colonies. The purchase of land and cost of buildings had amounted 
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to 86,100/., and 5,329 acres had been purchased. The first colony 
was founded by Herr Pastor von Boedelschwing at Wilhelmsdorf in 
1882. 

I am well aware that the causes I have mentioned and the 
remedies I have suggested are only a few of those to which 
pauperism can be traced, or from which hope of redemption may be 
expected. The question how to diminish pauperism is one which 
cannot be solved without being regarded from many points of view. 
Pauperism is a hydra with a hundred heads, which seem to grow 
afresh as fast as they are decapitated. Whether it is so in fact the 
future will show, but I for one am no pessimist, and believe that 
pauperism can be grappled with, if only seriously taken in hand, and 
if society is in earnest in its efforts to do so. One great hindrance 
to an effective solution of the question is (in my mind) to be found 
in that modern phase of humanitarianism which declines to re- 
cognise that force is a remedy in many cases, and in some the only 
effective one. The time is far distant, if it ever arrives, when society 
will be able to dispense with force. The real question is to see that 
it be only applied when necessary, with no vindictive feeling, with 
no more severity than is requisite to accomplish the purpose desired, 
and that it be withdrawn when no longer required; but in few cases 
can I conceive society to be more justified in the use of force than 
in compelling the idle pauper to work, and in thus hindering him 
from tyrannising over his neighbours, and from living on the proceeds 
of other men’s labours. 

MEATH. 





CLUBS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


THE LONDON WorK-GIRL. 


In the last twenty years innumerable schemes have been brought 
forward, societies have been established, and unions have been formed 
for the improvement, the cultivation, and for the happiness of the 
working classes. The minds of philanthropists are fortunately so 
various, that the interest of those who work and of those who can 
bestow money is spread over such a large area, and flows into such 
countless channels, that we might almost imagine that all who 
needed help would come under these beneficent influences. It is 
true that there are organisations seeming to reach every kind of 
distress and misfortune both for men and for horses, for dogs, for 
cattle, and have we not this year seen a ball taking place to defray 
the expenses of a home of rest for tired horses? It is true that 
much thought is given to alleviate suffering of all kinds; but do we 
not still reach a very small number, comparatively, of toiling and 
suffering humanity ? We are trying to make the lives of the working 
classes brighter, happier, more full of pleasure, more joyous, and we 
do succeed somewhat ; every hour of happiness we can bestow on the 
toilers is of value; so let us not underrate the smallest effort that is 
made ; but our lives are so short, for all we would do, and power of 
work will so soon pass from us, that we should concentrate our efforts 
to do the most in the short time given to us for work. 

In these days of widespread literature and néwspapers an idea, 
once it takes hold of the imagination of men, will multiply end- 
lessly. Let us take, for example, the idea of providing country holi- 
days for poor children. It is but a dozen years or so since the 
idea was first formed, and now see the multitudes, the thousands of 
children sent out into the country every summer from our great 
centres of industry, from London, Manchester, Liverpool, and from 
numerous towns of smaller magnitude. Now in Italy the children 
are sent every summer to the seaside, and in France, Germany, and 
Austria they go forth from their great cities to the pine-forests or 
hillsides. Universal as is this idea of country holidays for children, 
so we hope in time will be the feeling that clubs must be established 
in the different localities of great cities to carry on the work of the 
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school, and to protect and raise the working girls of our country. 
Experience shows us that a club for girls will do a great work ; for 
can we too highly estimate a work which raises, which ennobles, 
which brings out the best traits in a girl, which by its wholesome 
pleasures, by its varied interests, by its human sympathies between 
the ladies and the girls, will make their lives happy and good ones ? 

We might almost say that the welfare of the work-girl is at the 
root of the important questions now exercising the minds and 
thoughts of some of the best of our generation : the question, how are 
we to improve the lives of our working classes ? what can we do to 
ameliorate their condition—to make less unequal the lot of the rich 
and the poor? You may say, What has the work-girl to do with this 
question? Is it not always said, and with truth, that the influence 
of the mother over her child, the girl over her sweetheart, the wife 
over her husband, weighs much in the balance for good or evil in 
men’s lives? We have seen it so in history, we have known it to 
be so in our own and other lives, and if we raise the work-girl, if we 
can make her conscious of her own great responsibilities both 
towards God and man, if we can show her that there are other objects 
in her life besides that of gaining her daily bread or getting as much 
amusement as possible out of her days, we shall then give her an 
influence over her sweetheart, her husband, and her sons which will 
sensibly improve and raise her generation to be something higher 
than mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Let us consider, then, the condition of the work-girl in our great 
towns. Her working and wage-earning life begins at fourteen—often, 
indeed, at thirteen. In general there is an impatience to go to work, for 
it means a decided advance in the life of a girl. She ceases to be a 
child—a step eagerly looked forward to by all girls. If the parents 
are poor, the girl knows how valuable will be her weekly wage at home ; 
should her parents be in easy circumstances, wage-earning people, 
themselves in constant work, the girl may be apprenticed or learn a 
trade: here also the feeling of independence makes work attractive 
to the child, who sees the pleasant prospect in coming years of earn- 
ing good wages. The day will come when the long hours of fatiguing 
labour will make the child regret those happy schooldays she has so 
joyfully quitted. 

In several parts of London the girl will for many years bring 
home her wages to her mother, who will give her a small sum 
weekly to put by for her clothes, the remainder going into the 
common family purse. The daughter thus becomes of importance, 
in one sense, in the family, for does she not add to the exchequer ? 
is she not a wage-earning member of the household? In Man- 
chester girls get good wages at the mill—sometimes eighteen 
shillings a week ; they are more in request than men, and therefore 
they are often the only bread-winners of the home. This alters 
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in many cases the position of parents and children; the former 
will not venture to draw the reins too tightly, no word of warning 
and advice will be given, for fear that the girl should take herself 
off to lodgings, enjoying the same freedom she has already got ac- 
customed to without any chance of remonstrance or reproof. The 
mothers will often say girls must learn the way of the world ; when 
she has done her work she must have her fling; and so she will 
saunter through the gas-lighted streets with some companion, male 
or female; she will be ready with a saucy werd, a sharp retort, a rude 
laugh, and often, alas! even foul words or swearing, that show how 
fatal has been the consequence of what was at first the harmless 
recreation of an evening walk after the day’s toil. 

It will be asked, has the School Board done nothing for our work- 
girls? Only those can give a fair answer to this question who have 
known them after their school life, who have mixed with the girls, 
and seen the effect of school on those whohave scraped through the first 
three standards, and with the girls who have passed through all 
their standards with credit. We can unhesitatingly say that a good 
elementary school education has done a very great deal for the 
children. It does not signify if it has been in a board school or in a 
denominational school, so that the teachers have been good and the 
Education Code followed. We see in the well-taught working girl 
intelligence developed, order and discipline are understood, and a 
cultivation of mind and manners which makes her often fit, on leav- 
ing the school, to take work in first-rate shops, or to begin service 
with some notion of what is required of her. We have already some 
technical training for girls—cooking, needlework, cutting out; this 
they learn at school in the advanced standards, and perhaps we might 
some day have laundry and household work added to the extra sub- 
jects of class teaching; if they were taught in our schools we should 
not hear, as we do now, that the work-girl can neither wash her 
clothes nor clean a room. Such work, if taught in the elementary 
schools in poor localities, would make the girls long for something 
beyond their own often miserable homes, which would be made less 
miserable by cleanliness, thrift, and industry. We do not say that 
advanced rules of arithmetic, that the use of the globes, that the 
power of singing from notes, will advance them specially in their 
life’s work; but the discipline, the order, the intelligence that has 
been developed in learning these subjects will make them apt 
pupils in their trades, and will make them better workwomen. 

We can still see the want of primary education in our work-girl, 
for what with the shifting of the parents from one locality to 
another, what with the unpunctual and drunken habits of some 
parents, we have had girls attending our night schools, over seventeen, 
who would not have passed in the first standard. This has pro- 
duced in the girl a dull stupidity which has made her unequal in 
the great competition for work, and without some helping hand such 
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as can be given by friends in a club, she must have sunk below her 
companions. It may be said, and truly so, that we can never find 
better or cleverer servants than were to be found in the last genera- 
tion, who had no such education, who possibly could neither read nor 
write; but remember that such instances were the exceptionally 
clever ones, who had not had the opportunities of book-learning, and 
whose acuteness and ingenuity triumphed over all impediments. Now 
those girls in our days who cannot read or write are the neglected, 
the weakened in mind and in body, too often by the vices and degra- 
dations of their parents. 

Now we may ask, when these girls go forth into the world having 
been cared for up to twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years of age by the 
parental arm of the State, has the education they have received 
done more for them than make them more intelligent, more quick 
of apprehension, better workwomen? We would answer, according 
to the higher teaching they have received from their mistress, morally 
and religiously, will the girl—precocious as, we must remember, these 
children of the poor are on all social questions—be bent on leading a 
virtuous, honest life; but can we say more of achild of thirteen than 
that ‘ well begun is halfdone’? The great mass of girls employed in- 
dustrially in London, whether in factories or workshops, have their 
homes with their parents, brothers, and sisters in but one or two 
rooms, possibly some may be in the improved workmen’s dwellings 
and will have three, and the higher class four rooms for a family of 
often eight or more children. How can the work-girl find the recrea- 
tion she must have after ten or eleven hours of monotonous work ? 
Our children have their lesson-time, at thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, 
carefully intermixed with walks, games, rides, gymnastics, and 
the endless variety of amusements of the children of well-to-do 
parents. Our work-girls—children still, though wage-earning mem- 
bers of the family—seek their recreation where alone they can 
find it, by loitering about the streets after dark when work is over, 
with some chosen companion ; often it is with girls, sometimes 
in rough play with boys and lads. After a time the walk round, 
the looking into the shop-windows, the passing by the glaring 
gaslit stalls in the evening markets, ceases to have interest. Then 
comes, according to their means, the visit to the music hall, the 
cheap theatres, the gin-palaces, the dancing saloons, and the wine 
shop ; then soon follow other temptations, the easy sliding into greater 
sin, the degradation and the downfall of all womanly virtue. And 
we may ask how has this catastrophe come about ? from the innocent 
and natural wish of the child to play, to be amused, to stretch ler 
wearied limbs after her long day of work. Work well paid in the 
West End of London, but most cruelly paid in the East End— 
wages that will not suffice to keep body and soul together in any 
decency, that embitters the hearts of those who have to endure it, 
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creates many a murmur, spoken and unspoken, against the hardship 
of this unequal world. Well, to counteract these dangers, to save 
our poor children just starting into womanhood, to keep the 
young girl virtuous, to give her friends that will be safe guides, 
that will lead her forwards and upwards, that will make life 
a happiness instead of a drudgery—we say, establish in every locality 
clubs for. working girls. Do not put aside these pages and say, 
* Another hobby ! another vain attempt to use Mrs. Partington’s broom 
to sweep back the Atlantic!’ It is not a hobby. Vice, disease, crime 
would sweep over this great Babylon as the waters of the Atlantic; but 
we must raise barriers, we must stem the tide of evil, and experience 
has shown us what can be done in the short space of five years to 
enable us to raise, to purify, and strengthen many a girl living in a 
neighbourhood looked on by some of us as the worst in our metropolis. 
With the arm of the Lord we will fight against this evil, these 
sorrows, this poverty, which is making our great cities into hotbeds 
of corruption, and with help from above we must use the weapons of 
foresight and judgment, and we must turn to and provide for the 
girls that which their parents truly say they cannot provide—healthy 
and safe recreations, amusements, and occupation for their leisure 
hours. , 

Clubs for working girls are one of the most modern of all schemes ; 
but the rapid spread of such institutions, in less than ten years, over 


England, and Scotland, and America, shows how greatly they were 
needed. They meet a want which can be met in no other way: 
they enlist the sympathy of the upper classes, whilst they gain the 
confidence of the working class. 


Tue Way TO Start A GIRLS’ CLUB. 


Girls’ clubs have been started in different ways, sometimes locally, 
so as to benefit the girls living in a certain neighbourhood, sometimes 
for girls engaged in some special branch of industry, such as flower- 
girls, laundresses, 'dressmakers, mill-girls, and those engaged in 
factories. Clubs are also often formed specially for members of some 
church, into which club other girls may be allowed to enter, or else 
the club is devoted to the use of the members of the church alone. 
We would not advocate any one scheme as pre-eminently the best ; 
for the success of all such undertakings will depend on the zeal, the 
tact, the energy, the capacity, of the promoters; and it would be 
unwise to dictate any one way to them: they must use their own 
judgment in starting the club, specially having in view the circum- 
stances of the neighbourhood, the amount of people interested in the 
work who will come forward with personal help and money, and above 
all they should be satisfied to start in a very small way, to allow the 
club to grow and increase, however slowly, being assured that the 
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experience gained is worth some delay. In some instances clubs have 
been started, and have proved most lamentable failures; owing to an 
undue hurry and inability to work slowly, the managers have been 
impatient to succeed, not considering that characters require much 
time to develop under better and new influences, and that by 
hurrying such a work as this, and being too anxious about results, 
they only touch the superficial part of human nature. They should 
remember that rude, vulgar, untidy, disreputable habits, uncorrected 
during childhood and youth, will need very patient and continual 
correction before we can see the manners of the working girl refined, 
polite, unselfish, and thoughtful for others. 

In starting a club, and indeed, in carrying it out, discipline and 
order are the first requisites. A club was established in one part of 
London for the poorest of work girls, they were allowed to talk to one 
another as they would have spoken in the streets, probably in their 
own homes, their conduct became lawless, there was no respect shown 
to the iadies, and the club had to be closed for some months, to be 
re-opened under stricter discipline. Another club we know of was 
started for boys, with the most praiseworthy desire to benefit the 
lads of a dangerous neighbourhood. A few respectable boys were got 
together, who were anxious to find some evening place of recreation ; 
but the promoters were not satisfied with the progress of the tortoise : 
they wished for rapid results and large numbers ; they admitted all 
who chose to apply ; there was no order, no means of instruction ; the 
respectable boys left, the roughs who remained said they must be 
allowed to smoke in their club ; all control over them was gone, the 
language was so foul that the police had to interfere, and fortunately 
the club was soon closed, but not before more harm had certainly 
been done to the neighbourhood than good by collecting together 
the ill-disposed lads. 

The same amount of licence will, of course, not prevail amongst 
girls, but the language may be as foul; in one club we heard the 
police say that in the streets they had not heard worse language 
than was used in a girls’ club. We have heard of, the moment girls 
were dismissed at closing time from the club, fights taking place 
between them till they rolled in the streets together, abusive 
words being used to one another and the ladies who had spent their 
evenings trying to amuse them. We have seen, in a club, ladies 
coming in, who were frequent visitors, received by such exclamations 
as these: ‘Well, Mrs. Jones, what have you brought for us this 
evening ? something worth having, we hope,’ a free and easy style 
which does not mean confidence or affection, but merely ill-bred 
familiarity. 

Ladies who engage in this work without previous experience are 
too apt to be carried away by their sympathy with the hard lives of 
these work-girls, to remember their long hours of wearying work, to 
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look at their pale, careworn faces, and to think that they will add to 
their hardships if they in any way reprove them or do not allow 
them their fling once they are off work and are come to the club. 
But this is a great mistake; there is nothing a girl will value more 
than the thought that she is improving herself, that she is learning 
manners. Why, have we not been told by the uneducated wife of an 
artisan the loss she felt when sitting with her husband’s friends, that, 
from want of education, she knew no ‘ dictionary words,’ showing by 
this that the uneducated, the rough working woman can feel the loss 
of schooling, and is conscious of the value of culture of which she has 
been deprived. 

Men can also become sensible of this deficiency, as a & eae, ; 
after a winter’s training for singing in a church choir, when e 
praised for his progress, answered, ‘ Why, marm, we have not only ; 

: 
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learned singing, but we have learned manners too.’ So first and 
foremost in club management we must insist on order, discipline, 
and good manners as well as good conduct, and it is perhaps the 
most difficult, quality to find in any of the well-intentioned, kind ig 
ladies who will undertake this work. They must have a dignity 1 | 
in themselves which will command respect; they must be even- | 
tempered, showing no favouritism amongst the girls; there must 
be no hurry, and tact is essentially needed. We have seen the 
gentlest and most fragile of ladies command a respect which the 
strongest might fail to obtain. We have known a class to be left 
in most perfect order by one teacher who had to attend to another 
part of the club, and, for what reason we know not, disorder had 
sprung up, slates had been thrown about, and the gas turned out. 
Such collisions should certaimly be avoided, so let the managers be 
very careful who they get as coadjutors in this sometimes difficult 
work, Any helper in a girls’ club, should, above all, have friendliness 
in her manners and in her heart; to be lively is a great advantage ; 
quietness and decorum are attractive in a girl’s club as elsewhere, 
whereas pride or conceit is soon detected by them. We have 
heard of girls in a club who openly discussed the ladies who came to 
them, saying of one, ‘ We don’t like Miss Ann, she is so stuck up! 
she gives herself such airs!’ We need not add that such remarks 
should never be allowed—not silenced, but, quietly and apart, the 
girls should be reasoned with. 

In starting a club where none has before existed it is sometimes 
well after taking a room, to send out invitations fora tea. Let these 
invitations be given through district visitors, employers, Sunday- 
school teachers of all denominations. After tea let some lady 
address the girls, tell them what is proposed to be done for them, 
tell them what success has attended clubs already established, say 
what classes will be held, what payment will be required, what 
amusements will be provided; then, after this address, let the ladies 
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talk individually to the girls, get to know them, get their names 
and addresses and promise, if possible, of joining the club. It 
would be well at first starting to ask no admittance fee, but after a 
month have one of twopence, sixpence, or one shilling, and admit 
all who apply with the understanding that there is no membership 
till a visit has been paid by a lady to the candidate’s home, after 
which, if satisfactory, a card of membership will be given. It is well 
to allow girls, once they are members, to introduce other girls. They 
will be anxious to introduce none but girls who will be a credit to 
themselves, and indeed it seems the only way of getting members 
except those personally known to ladies, for repeatedly has the ex- 
periment been tried to give papers of clubs in the streets to work- 
girls. They have taken the papers, expressed a wish to come, but 
have never made their appearance. 

After a day or two it would be well to call on those girls who gave 
their names and addresses, and explain more about the club to the 
girls and their parents. A monthly party is a good thing to propose, 
when every member is allowed to bring in a friend and where there 
can be dancing. By this means the club gets known in its most 
attractive aspect. 

The best way of starting a girls’ club, but that is not always 
possible, is to make it the outcome of a night school, or through the 
work of a district visitor. There you have a natural connection between 
members and ladies, and you will have the friendliness on one side 
and the confidence on the other engendered by the intercourse 
already carried on. 

Then, in arranging classes, only settle on such for which you can 
be certain to have teachers ; they may be paid or unpaid teachers— 
it matters not if they are the right sort. They must know how to 
teach, they must have the gift for teaching, for remember that these 
scholars are all voluntary; there can be no compulsion ; and also that 
they are handicapped by long hours of hard work by which their 
bodies are tired out, and which may a little dull their brains. But if 
your teachers love teaching, they will get brighter as the lesson goes 
on, and their pupils will forget fatigue and lassitude, and will be eager 
and attentive to get all they can from their instructors. 

It is most important to secure a good superintendent in a girls’ club; 
much of the success of the undertaking will depend on the person you 
place there. It is a great advantage to the girls to have visits from 
ladies, and they should take each their special evenings for visiting the 
club, but let there be one manager, who is always there, and who will 
know all the members and be known bythem? We have had the ex- 
perience of a lady as a superintendent, and also one of the same class 
as the girls, and we do not recommend either one or the other as 
absolutely the best; the essential is to find a woman with great 
friendliness, love for the girls, warm sympathy, order, and liveliness, 
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who will never be tired, or rather who will never let her feelings, 
mental or physical, interfere with the work of the club. At Notting- 
ham a different system is carried on; there is no regular superinten- 
dent, but the ladies take their turns at the club. The numbers at each 
club are not so numerous as some London clubs, and where there 
are 150 members, with an average of 70 attendance, a permanent 
superintendent seems necessary. The salary required for a superin- 
tendent will be some consideration when funds are low, but as it 
will only occupy the evenings of a working woman, very large pay will 
not be required. Should the superintendent be a lady, her salary need 
not be much more, as it would not be wise to engage one who would 
have to depend on this salary for her maintenance. ; 

It is better never to close the club for a week or longer: this is 
sometimes done when ladies are out of town; but the sense of continuity 
is very important to ensurea regular attendance at a club. In some 
instances we have heard of free teas on Sundays being given to the girls 
who have come in the week ; this implies that the girls were doing a 
good action by coming to the club, whereas they should get to feel that 
they are enjoying a privilege by possessing and making use of the club. 
It will generally be found necessary to form a committee of ladies, to 
which gentlemen may be added:; but in starting a club it will be well 
if the guidance and management of the club be left in the hands of 
one or, at the most, two ladies, who habitually visit the club in the 
evening, and who will best know the requirements and characteristics 
of the girls. It is very essential also that there should be perfect 
accord between the ladies and superintendent, as the girls are on the 
alert to gauge the amount of confidence placed in their superinten- 
dent. We have known the usefulness of clubs much marred by the 
annoyance shown by the ladies at the greater attachment and 
confidence shown to the superintendent than to them. It is but 
natural that they should be more at their ease with the one that is 
always with them. Undue familiarity should be discouraged, as it 
will often lower the respect the girls feel for those placed over 
them. It would be well, when the club is first started, for the 
Committee to meet every week; but as everything settles down, 
once a month, or once in two months, may be sufficient. When the 
club has got quite into working order, it is a good plan for each lady 
of the committee to take a month at a time for looking through the 
superintendent’s book, her attendance marks, her register of fees, 
and her log-book, and to visit the club one evening a week during 
her month of duty. 

In many ways it is advantageous to keep a register of attendances 
the girls like it themselves ; they are glad to think that the ladies 
look through these registers and observe those who are oftenest in the 
club. In another way it is useful: if a girl has been long absent from 
the club, or comes in less often than before, inquiries should be made. 

VoL. XXV.—No. 143. G 
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It has happened that the mothers have fancied their girls were attend 
ing the club every evening when they were really elsewhere, and in 
this way a girl has been, more than once, checked in giddy ways. 

In the log-book should always be kept the record of the ladies who 
visit the club, any special event, any new members joining, or any other 
fact of interest it is well to note. In some clubs there is a limit of 
age for admittance. There are some difficulties in admitting 
girls under fifteen when they seem to be but children, and when 
the number of members is very small it is best to keep the girls 
more of an age; but the feeling is very strong that girls who have 
left school at thirteen or fourteen, and have gone to work, should 
be encouraged to come to a club specially with the object of at- 
tending classes ; they are generally anxious to improve themselves, 
and the argument of idle hours spent in the streets after their day’s 
work and the danger of such practices applies as much to them as 
to older girls. In our club in Soho the average age is seventeen, but 
we are glad to admit the girls of fourteen who have been at the four 
or five schools of our immediate neighbourhood, and who therefore 
live close by and who are anxious to come. The older ones are apt 
to talk of the smallness of the new members, but they are reminded 
that they joined when children, and of the advantage the club has 
been to them. Where the arrangements of the house make such a 
thing possible, it would be well to have a separate room for the elder 
members and those who wish for quiet and reading and who do 
not need supervision. 

It seems very necessary to provide at a club the means of cheap 
refreshment, and it is well to let the girls undertake this themselves 
as soon as they are known, and considered fit to undertake the duty. 
The charge should be small—a penny and halfpenny a cup of tea or 
coffee, buns, pastry, &c., all according to the usual prices at coffee- 
taverns. If properly managed there should be no expense attaching 
to the refreshments, and, indeed, there will be a little profit when 
many are present ; and it is an advantage to the girls to take some 
little trouble for what is so entirely to their own advantage. 

We have spoken of a girl committee. This is a very important 
element in a girls’ club—as necessary as in men’s clubs of all sorts ; 
but we cannot expect to start a club with members fit to take a 
responsible part in the management. At the opening of a club, in 
the address that is given, we would hold that out as an object before 
us, explain how it can be accomplished ; as the whole question is new 
to the girls, they must feel their way slowly, see what is wanted, what 
duties could properly be discharged by the committee, and at the end 
of a year the members would have got to see in which girl they could 
best place confidence ; a day would be named, the voting papers would 
be prepared, and ten or twelve members would be chosen by all the 
club. It would be well to have two members on duty every evening, 
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in case of the unavoidable absence of one of them. The com- 
mittee members should undertake every evening the refreshment 
bar, buying the food and keeping the accounts; they should un- 
dertake the library, appoint two days in the week for lending 
and receiving back the books; they should between them see that 
the class-rooms are ready each evening; some of the committee 
members should give out the games, see that the new members are 
introduced to other girls, and that no one sits neglected by herself. 
Then, on the evenings of the soirées—we wish we could find an 
English word equally descriptive of the evening entertainment—the 
committee should again act as hostesses, send out invitations, receive 
the guests, and keep up the life and amusement of the evening. * 

We feel that a girls’ committee could really manage the club 
entirely alone, but as those who form the committee are all working 
girls, finishing their work at seven or eight, or later, in the evening, 
it would be too much to expect of them to give up so much of leisure 
as would be needed for the whole management of the books, registry 
of attendances, and payment of club fees. During our superinten- ~ 
dent’s three weeks’ holiday this summer the club was managed by the 
girls’ committee, and everything was most satisfactory. 

We have reached this péint after eight years of work in our 
club. Slowly and gradually the girls have learned that order conduces 
more to the general well-being and comfort than disorder, and that 
culture and refinement are toa certain extent within their reach. They 
have realised that their club has been of inestimable value to them, 
that it has given them interests which have brightened their days, 
that through the club they have found friends who have helped them 
on in this life and shown them a higher life worth striving for. We 
have not wished to take our girls out of their class, but we have 
wished to see them ennoble the class to which they belong. 


MavuDeE STANLEY. 
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CATHEDRAL-ROOM FOR NEGLECTED 
RECORDS. 


THE most delightful place of resort on the face of the globe is to be 
found within a bow-shot of Temple Bar. Not on the south side of 
Fleet Street, whatever enthusiastic gentlemen of the law may say, 
nor on the west, nor on the east, for there too there is little to attract 

. us except in the shop windows, and there is noise and turmoil and 
the roar of a restless multitude bewildering and disturbing us whether 
we move or halt on our way. No! my happy valley lies to the north 
of the great thoroughfare ; its courts and halls and corridors, its rest- 
ful solitudes, its mines of gold that are waiting to be worked, its 
storehouses of precious things that are practically inexhaustible, all 
are to be found in a favoured region that lies between Chancery and 
Fetter Lanes. ‘ Record Office, Fetter Lane !’ I said to the driver of 
a hansom some months ago. ‘Do you mean Chancery Lane, sir?’ 
asked the voice through the hole over my head. ‘ No, I mean Fetter 
Lane.’ The man actually did not know the situation of the earthly 
Paradise. 


Pone me pigris ui nulla vicis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 


I murmured to myself. I could not waste my Horace upon Cabby. 
I am in the habit of assuring my lowly congregation upon Sundays 
that for all their talk about heaven they would find themselves very 
much out of place there without some previous preparation for that 
desirable abode. The same warning is equally true when applied to 
other blissful resting-places besides the celestial mansions. You 
must have a taste for them ; you must have qualified yourself to enjoy 
them and to mix with the company you find there. Surely Valhalla 
could only have suited the few. But this place of resort of which 
I am thinking is a pleasure-house whose resources are actually 
limitless, however well you may have learnt to use your opportunities. 
‘Life piled on life were all too little’ to get even so much 
knowledge of this prodigious and enormous accumulation of trea- 
sures as to be able to answer with certainty what may be found 
there and what not. For eight-and-forty years there has appeared 
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annually a Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, pre- 
senting us with an elaborate summary of work carried on by the 
functionaries employed in examining our national archives; and so 
far are we from getting to the end of the work of men cataloguing 
and calendaring that it may reasonably be estimated another fifty 
years will be required to complete this vast preliminary labour ; 
and when that time comes it will be necessary to begin again at 
summarising and supplying indices to the reports issued. What 
next will follow it is difficult to conjecture or imagine. 

The forty-eighth Report, issued in 1887, happens to be lying at 
my elbow as I write, and there, ready for consultation, I find a brief 
calendar of the Patent Rolls of the seventh year of Edward the First, 
drawn up by one of the many accomplished archivists of the Office. 
It fills 216 closely printed pages. It summarises at least 3,000 docu- 
ments, some of them of considerable length ; they all belong toa single 
class, and they are all concerned with the life of our forefathers— 
yours and mine, my estimable reader—during the single year ending 
the 20th of November, 1279. Six centuries ago. Think of that! 
Yet this collection is but one among thousands. The third Report, 
issued in 1842, first drew attention to the existence of a huge mass 
of ancient letters of the reigns of King John, Henry the Third, and 
Edward the First, the most modern of them, observe, coming down 
no nearer to our own time than the year 1307 a.p. ‘ This important 
mass,’ we are told, ‘ appears to contain 1,942 bundles, each containing 
on the average about 200 documents, or about 388,400 on the whole.’ 
Scared by such figures as these, the imagination, a trifle jaded, 
refuses to dwell upon 913 Papal Bulls of various dates, or to take the 
trouble to speculate upon the probable bulk of seven or eight thou- 
sand documents which reveal unknown secrets about the ancient 
forests and their boundaries. But we are fairly aghast at the news 
that there are hundreds of rolls averaging 200 feet in length, and at 
least one extending to the enormous dimensions of 800 feet, written 
within and without with lamentation, mourning, and woe. There 
could be no eating such a roll as that ! 

The documents deposited in the Record Office, and which, as we 
have seen, are likely to have taken a hundred years to catalogue 
before they become readily accessible to students and explorers, count 
by millions. They are of all sorts, conditions, and classes, but they 
may be roughly described as concerned with the civil and political 
history of the nation ; that is, they deal with the development of our 
institutions, with the government of our sovereigns through their 
ministers, with the changes in our laws and their administration, 
with the complex questions of the tenure of land and the changes in 
its ownership, with the rise and growth of our commerce, with our 
wars by land and by sea, with a hundred other matters which never 
can cease to have a profound and undying interest for the citizens 
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of a great empire. Let us, for convenience’ sake, call the Record 
Office the storehouse of authorities on England’s constitutional 
history. 

This vast tabulariwm, as the Romans called their Public Record 
Office, is situated, as I have said, within a bow-shot of Temple Bar, 
and to the north-east of that vanished structure. About double the 
same distance on the south-west there exists another huge depository 
of records, which may be said to be a great storehouse of authorities 
concerned with our family history. The wills which are stored in 
Somerset House, though beginning at a date centuries later than the 
early records in Fetter Lane, go back quite far enough to make the 
reading of the great mass of them not always easy for the uniniti- 
ated. They too probably count by millions, and I have known one 
gentleman who estimated the number which he himself had looked 
at and examined with more or less attention at not less than a 
hundred thousand. This collection is more easily accessible to 
students than the other, inasmuch as here we are dealing with a 
single class of documents, which present no difficulties of arrange- 
ment, and which have been carefully preserved and habitually con- 
sulted for generations, and are as a rule bound up in big volumes 
of transcripts, or office copies, made for the most part within a short 
time of the original wills having been proved before the accredited 
officials. So far as they go the wills in Somerset House contain to 
a very great extent the genealogical history of England. It is 
necessary to guard this statement by qualifying words, for the wills 
in Somerset House are the wills of men and women who died in 
the southern province only. 

If we lengthen our radius, keeping to Temple Bar as our centre 
and sweeping a circle say of five miles in diameter, we shall include 
within this circumference a vast collection of records of a very miscel- 
laneous character. There are the muniments of the city of London ; 
there is an unknown mass of curious ‘evidences’ in the secret 
chambers of the London companies; there are the mysterious and 
probably very large stores of recondite lore hidden away somewhere 
in the great Inns of Court, and perhaps in forgotten garrets of some 
of the minor dependencies of those august institutions. There are 
the sessional records of the county of Middlesex, which a very 
moderate estimate has assured us contain more than half a million 
documents; and, in addition to all these, there are probably many 
other important collections subsidiary to these larger ones, the very 
existence of which is unknown and unsuspected except by some few 
reticent creatures, who with the grip of the miser cling secretively to 
the hoarded treasures that they cannot spend and will not let any 
one else look at. It must be evident to any one who reflects upon 
the measureless bulk—the mere bulk—of these various assemblages 
of ancient documents to be found within the metropolitan area alone, 
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that any heroic policy which should contemplate gathering them all 
under a single roof, and unifying them in a centralised national 
tabularium, is impracticable. A Public Record Office which should 
not only be a monster warehouse for the safe custody of our ancient 
muniments, but should be a library of reference open to all duly 
qualified persons desirous of pursuing historical research among our 
unprinted sources, would be a building that would more than fill 
Trafalgar Square. Obviously such a collection, to be practically 
accessible, would require to be methodised, arranged, catalogued, and 
to some extent indexed. An army of trained officials would be needed 
to deal with the materials under their hands. It would take a life- 
time to set the house in order. The very geography of such a world 
would require a guide-book as perplexing as a Bradshaw. 

The magnificent collection now at the Record Office is, as pa 
been seen, still only in course of being examined and calendared. 
Even after fifty years of unremitting labour bestowed upon it we 
have a very imperfect knowledge of what it contains; and this, be it 
remembered, though no department of the public service can compare 
with this in the ability, industry, enthusiasm, and profound learning 
which have been for generations the characteristic of the officials, 
one and all, high and low. From the days of that cross-grained, 
combative, and overwhelmingly learned miracle of erudition William 
Prynne down to our own day there has been a kind of apostolical 
succession among the keepers of the national archives and their 
coadjutors. The Record Office almost deserves to have a dictionary 
of biography of its own. To widen the field of labour here would be 
to destroy all hope of its ever being brought into order. Centralisa- 
tion of our muniments has well-nigh reached its utmost limits in the 
unwieldy proportions of the collection now under the charge of the 
Deputy Keeper. To extend those limits and to bring together addi- 
tional millions of MSS. from distant depositories would be to convert 
the great tabulariwm into a colossal cemeterium, in which they 
would be not so much preserved as buried for all time. 

Let it be conceded, then, that, as far as the Record Office is con- 
cerned, it will be best to leave well alone. The custodians of our 
archives in Fetter Lane have quite enough to occupy their time for 
many a long day. They are not the men to need urging or to 
embarrass by loading them with new accessions of work which they 
can never hope to get through. On the other hand, the muniments 
of such bodies as the great Inns, the chartered companies, or the 
Corporation of London can hardly—at any rate hardly yet—be looked 
upon and dealt with as public property. These corporations very 
naturally cling to their own possessions ; they are jealous of throwing 
open their muniments to be scrutinised and peeped into by prying 
eyes by no means always looking with a kindly or benevolent gaze. 
Why should the benchers of the Middle Temple, for instance, lay 
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out their early charters to be copied by Tom, Dick, and Harry, to be 
printed with appropriate comments in the columns of the Wapping 
Watchman, and enriched by learned notes and illustrations full of 
love and sweetness? Why should the ancient Guild of the Girdlers 
court publicity when there is a host of Grub Street ragamuffins only 
too glad to make merchandise of their ‘ Curious Revelations’ and to 
ferret, out inconvenient scraps of information to be used for the 
destruction of the things that are? ‘ Confound that shabby old Dry- 
asdust !’ we might hear the warden growl out to his brethren of the 
craft. ‘If the fellow goes on like that we shall have to ask him to 
dinner, give him a bad one, and protest we could not afford a better 
in the lamentable condition of our finances.’ No! Diligent explorers 
and omnivorous antiquaries like my friend Mr. Cadaverous must be 
patient and submissive. ‘The rights of property, sir—the rights of 
property must be respected. Make your approaches in a spirit of 
courtesy and with becoming respect for the august body to which 
we belong, and you may find us gracious and condescending ; but 
come to us as a footpad grabbing at our fobs, and you may find the 
consequences disastrous. We have been known to give pence to 
beggars, but to submit to be plundered—never !’ 

There is, however, one class of documents to be found within 
the area that I have been dealing with which may fairly be regarded 
as public property in a different sense from that in which the civic 
and corporate muniments can be considered such. I refer to the 
registers and churchwardens’ books, which constitute an important 
collection of records from which a great deal of our parochial and 
family history may be gleaned. I know how contemptuously some 
good folks affect to treat pedigree-hunting and genealogy. I know 
how much ridicule has been heaped upon the pompous pettiness of 
beadles and vestrymen. Mr. Bumble in a Punch and Judy show or 
in a Christmas pantomime is always greeted with a welcome of con- 
vulsive merriment. And yet somehow we all do feel some sly 
hankering to know how they managed it in the parochial councils, 
say, two or three hundred years ago; and few men are so indifferent 
as some dull men pretend to be about the mere bare births, deaths, 
and marriages of their forefathers. It may be very profitless, very 
silly, but so is playing at chess, and smoking, and many another 
harmless diversion. And is that all? I am not going to enter into 
the question of what larger and wider fields of enquiry the humbler 
bypaths of research may help us to pass through without going 
helplessly astray ; but this is certain, that there never has been a 
civilised nation since nations grew into organised life—never has 
been, never will be—in which something like a passion for finding out 
the smaller secrets of the past has not been strong, and in some 
minds absorbing. Be that as it may, there are, it may be estimated, 
some hundreds of volumes scattered about in all sorts of odd places, 
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in the custody of all sorts of odd people, within the metropolitan 
area which contain the entries of the three most important events in 
the lives of millions of people who have been born, wedded, and died 
within five miles of Temple Bar during the last three centuries and 
a half. These volumes are being consulted every week. Copies of 
the entries made in them are produced as evidence in courts of 
justice every month, and vast sums of money change hands every 
year on the testimony which those books afford, and almost upon 
that alone. On that testimony again and again the title to large 
estates, the right to seats in the House of Lords, the legitimacy of 
son or daughter, has depended. Fiction and fact have vied with 
each other in emphasising the romantic incidents that our parish 
registers have chronicled or concealed. All the existing parish 
registers within the metropolitan area, and all the churchwardens’ 
books besides, from the year 1538 (when parish registers first 
began to be kept in England) to the beginning of the present 
century, might easily be kept in a single room of Somerset House, 
and be easily supplied with perfect personal indices in five years. 


One more class of ancient records remains to be dealt with before 
we leave London and its purlieus. Nothing has yet been said of that 
immense mass of precious muniments which constitute the apparatus 
from which the ecclesiastical history of England may be compiled ; 
that is, the history of the part which the Church has played in the 
political, religious, and, I may add, the moral and intellectual train- 
ing and education of the nation. 

There are within little more than a mile of our old friend Temple 
Bar three great depositories of ecclesiastical records of inestimable 
value and of unknown richness—one at the Archiepiscopal Palace of 
Lambeth, one at St. Paul’s, one in the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. (1) The collection of MSS. at Lambeth was very ably cata- 
logued nearly eighty years ago, and is readily accessible to all who 
are desirous and competent to make an intelligent use of the treasures 
it contains. (2) The archives of St. Paul’s comprehend not only the 
muniments of the great Metropolitan Chapter, but those also of the 
bishopric of London. The Chapter records have been examined 
and reported upon by the present Deputy Keeper in the Ninth 
Report of the Historic MSS. Commission. Of course Mr. Lyte has 
done his work in a masterly way, and to the wonder and despair of 
smaller men who have tried their ’prentice hands at such employ- 
ment ; but he warns us that ‘ the greater part of the collection has 
never yet been examined for literary or historical purposes ;’ and 
so far from this important assemblage of original documents being 
accessible to research, Mr. Lyte, when he began his examination, 
found it stowed away in boxes ‘in an octagonal chamber above the 
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Dean’s vestry,’ and one box full of ancient documents had been dis- 
covered by the Bishop of Oxford ‘ in a loft over the Chapter House.’ 
The extent, interest, and importance of the capitular records to his- 
torical students is in the present condition of our knowledge quite 
incalculable. 

But the archives of the diocese of London are also said to be kept 
in St. Paul’s. Thirty years ago, when I was very young at this kind 
of work, I obtained permission to make a search among the muni- 
ments of the Bishop of London for certain small fragments of infor- 
mation which, in the glorious hopefulness of youth, I was bent on 
discovering. During three short December days I was privileged to 
climb to a certain chamber in a certain tower of St. Paul’s, and there 
to immure myself for five or six hours at a time. There is a region 
where beings who succeed in retaining their personality must needs 
be the sport of the vortices that whirl and eddy through the ‘ vast 
inform,’ where ‘Chaos umpire sits’ and ‘next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all.’ But in such a region none may hope to find 
anything that he can carry away. I emerged from that three-days’ 
audacious voyage of discovery with my intellect only a little dis- 
ordered and my constitution only a trifle shattered, and I survive to 
speak of that bewildering and horrible experience as men speak of 
their confused recollection of an escape from drowning. From that 
day to this I have never met with a human being who had ever been 
bold enough to search among the archives of the bishopric of London 
or who could tell me anything about them, good or bad. 

(3) Somewhere—somewhere—within the precincts of the great 
Abbey of Westminster there are said to be imprisoned in grim and 
forbidding seclusion unknown multitudes of witnesses, voiceless, 
tongueless, forgotten, whose testimony, if it could be extorted, would 
strangely and powerfully affect our views upon hundreds of incidents 
and movements, hundreds of crimes and errors and sacrifices and 
grand endeavours that now are very imperfectly understood, often 
wholly misrepresented, and some of them passed out of remembrance. 
Let us take an example. 

We have all of us heard of the Star Chamber. Pray may Iask my 
accomplished readers if they know anything about the Stars? Nay! 
Be not rash with thy lips. The name Star Chamber has not the re- 
motest connection with astronomy. The name carries us back toa time 
when the children of Israel were swarming in England and when they 
were the great bankers or money-lenders—almost the only bankers and 
money-lenders—within the four seas. Impecunious scoundrels up and 
down the land mortgaged their lands or pawned their valuables, and 
the Jews advanced them money upon their securities. The promises to 
pay, the agreements to surrender property on non-payment, the bonds, 
the bills, the orders of court, and the documentary evidence bearing 
upon all these transactions between the creditors and the debtors, the 
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borrowers and the lenders, were drawn up in the Hebrew language, and 
the records of these multifarious transactions between the Jews and 
the Christians, dating back to an unknown antiquity (possibly to a time 
very little after the Conquest) and ending about the year 1290, when 
all Jews were banished from England with unspeakable acts of cruelty 
and wrong—these records, I say, are to be found in the archives of 
Westminster Abbey, and nowhere else in the world. These Hebrew 
records are believed to count by tens of thousands, and are known by 
the name of stars among the few who even know that there are such 
things in existence. As to the exact meaning or derivation of the 
word, I dare not venture upon an explanation of it; nor as to the 
correct spelling of it am I qualified to express an opinion. It is 
sufficient for me that the court in which these suits between the 
Jews and their victims, or their defrauders, were tried and decided was 
in ancient times called the Star Chamber, because the records of the 
proceedings which were there adjudicated upon were popularly known 
as stars. Perhaps not six men in Britain have ever looked intelli- 
gently at this mass of Hebrew MSS. I believe only one man 
living—Mr. Davies—has devoted any time to the study of them. 
And yet with this immense and unique apparatus absolutely un- 
touched, with this virgin soil that has been neglected and unknown 
for six centuries, literary empirics have more than once set them- 
selves to write the history of the Jews to the Middle Ages, ‘ resorting 
to their imagination for their facts’ when the facts were there at 
their elbows if they had only known it. The history of the Jews in 
England down to the time of their expulsion by Edward the First 
remains to be written, because the materials for that history have 
remained to the present hour unread. 

Take another instance. There have been many very interesting 
books printed about Westminster Abbey ; about the sovereigns that 
were crowned there, about sovereigns that were buried there, about 
dramatic incidents that occurred within the glorious church, about its 
architecture, about its school, about its single bishop and its many 
illustrious deans. The magnificent and venerable institution is so 
spangled with golden memories that the dryest handbook must needs 
prove attractive to the dullest of readers. The whole place in its every 
stone and nook and corner is wrapped in an atmosphere of romance 
and wonder and mystery ; but anything that deserves to be called by 
so grand a name as a History of Westminster Abbey, or anything 
approaching to it, can no more be said to exist than can the History 
of Carthage or Damascus. There may be, there is, some excuse for 
our ignorance in the one case, but in the other case there is none. 
There, within the very walls where the history was a-making through 
the ages, in the very handwriting of the men whose lives were 
passed within the precincts and who were actors in the drama of 
which they left their fragments of notes or scraps of illustrations 
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or briefest mementoes, there, huddled together in bunks and trunks 
and sacks and boxes—no one can tell you exactly where—there is such 
a wealth of materials that when it comes to be methodised and 
utilised, digested and studied, as it must be some day, the result will 
inevitably be to make the men of the future look with larger, other 
eyes than ours upon the action of those forces and the character of 
those movements, and the statesmanship of those leaders and com- 
manders of the people which have worked together in the evolution 
of a great nation from its inchoate condition of a mere gathering of 
peoples. Nevertheless, for any facilities that exist for studying the 
records of Westminster Abbey they might almost as well be kept 
in glass cases in the moon as be where they are. Am I, then, going 
to propose... ? My good sir, I am going to propose nothing, 
nothing at any rate with regard to the London records, lay or 
clerical. Only this I venture to remark, that before we have taken 
stock of our metropolitan muniments and got them into order, before 
we have provided suitable receptacles for them and put them under 
the charge of qualified custodians, we shall be wiser if we learn a 
little modesty in talking about other people and other places, and 
what they ought to do and what ought to be done for them. 


Once upon a time there was a grizzly monster who sat himself down 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient city of Thebes. He was a 
ravenous monster with an insatiable appetite, and he demanded 
for his meals large supplies of Theban youths and maidens. The 
monster conducted himself in a very exacting and insolent manner, 
and somehow he contrived to make the unhappy Thebans acquiesce 
in his bold assumption that the gods had created Thebes and all that 
belonged to it for no other purpose under heaven than for the support 
and glorification of his own unwieldy self, growing daily more corpulent, 
voracious, and overbearing. At last one fine day the monster in a 
sportive humour asked the Thebans a riddle, and a sagacious gentleman 
guessed the riddle. The answer was ‘Man.’ It was a very curious 
conundrum, and when the answer came it brought with it an import- 
ant and startling suggestion. ‘Ye burghers of Thebes,’ one cried, 
‘look to it! Man was not created for the monster! That be far 
from us! Monsters peradventure there must be—some beneficent, 
some malign, some to be proud of, some to loathe. But be they 
what they may, let it be ours to proclaim, Not man for the monsters, 
but monsters for the behoof of man!’ That wholly novel and unex- 
pected resolution, having been carried unanimously and by acclama- 
tion, wrought quite a revolution among the Theban folk. Iam sorry 
to say its effect upon the voracious creature aforesaid was disastrous. 
They say he did not wait to perish of famine, but died violently of 
a ruptured heart. 
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There is among us a school of pundits, who live and always have 
lived within the sound of Bow Bells, whose Dagon and Baal and 
Moloch and Juggernaut combined is London, whose Gospel is ‘ Blessed 
are they whom the great city vouchsafes to devour.’ Outside the five- 
miles circle, or the ten-miles circle, these men think that there are 
indeed certain insignificant atoms, minute, nebulous, meteoric, held in 
solution in that impalpable medium which for convenience has been 
called by idealists the realm of England, but that these purposeless 
particles have no sort of cohesion, and their continuance even as atoms 
can only be assured in so far as they are destined to become integral 
portions of that vast pleroma the all-embracing and all-devouring 
London. No! Let it be proclaimed upon the housetops, let the 
protest go forth and awake the echoes, ‘ England does not exist for 
London, but London for England!’ Let men ponder that profound 
and pregnant utterance of the greatest of our historians—‘ From the 
beginning of its political importance London acts constantly as the 
pulse, sometimes as the brain, never perhaps in its whole history as 
the heart of England.’ Is that so? Then let us beware how we 
give our monster more than its due and more than it can manage, 
lest it develop into a hydrocephalous monster with a pulse that 
beats but feebly by reason of its life’s blood being scantily 
supplied. 

Indeed, it is easy to exaggerate the value and importance even of 
the metropolitan archives. To begin with the records of the city of 
London will be found of little or no use for investigating the history 
of English agriculture. What will they teach us about the complex 
questions of land tenure, the life of the peasantry, the relations 
between the lords and the tenants of the soil, about the condition of 
the people, high and low, about those local courts and franchises and 
customs, and disciplinary and formative machinery, ‘which through 
oppression prepared the way for order and by routine educated men 
for the dominion of law’? You must goa long way out of London 
to get anything like a grasp of the constitution of a county palatine, 
and to understand the working, if I may use the expression, of such 
forms of local government as were once active in the manor, the 
honour, or the hundred. You must study such matters not only in 
the rolls and charters that survive, but you must study them too in 
the geographical areas with which they are concerned. What! 
gather together all the parish registers, and all the wills and all the 
sessional papers within the four seas and toss them all together into 
a vast heap‘ somewhere’ in London! What for? That a score or 
two of cockney dryasdusts may have the opportunity of getting at 
them by a short ride outside a penny ‘bus’? Why, you might just 
as well propose that all the parish churches should be carted away 
bodily and set up ‘ somewhere ’ in battle array as a kind of ecclesi- 
astical wall round the metropolis, in order to give adequate facilities 
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of study to the Institute of British Architects in Conduit Street. 
The fact is that within the last few years more has been done in the 
way of arranging, cataloguing, and providing for the safe custody of 
ancient documents in the provinces than has been even attempted 
(outside the Record Office) by London and the Londoners. We poor 
creatures in the wilds, we don’t go whining for subsidies from the 
Government, we don’t clamour for grants from the national exchequer, 
and there are some of us that can give a very much better account 
of our muniments than you Londoners can give of yours. Thirty 
years ago the corporation of Norwich had a catalogue of its records 
drawn up by a local antiquary, which for convenience of reference 
and the intimate and wide knowledge it displays could bear com- 
parison with any similar undertaking then existing in the country. 
The records of the borough of Ipswich, says Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 
‘are at present so perfectly arranged that with the help of the new 
catalogue and index . . . . the custodian can produce without difficulty 
any charter, roll, or paper account that it may be needful to examine.’ 
The records of the corporation of Leicester, says the same learned 
antiquary, ‘ will endure comparison with the muniments of any pro- 
vincial borough in Great Britain.” The magnificent enthusiasm of 
two citizens of the same borough has brought this immense assem- 
blage of MSS. into a condition which may well arouse envy and 
ought to stimulate rivalry; while the example set by the mayor and 
corporation in making their treasures accessible to all comers proves 
that enthusiasm is contagious. 

These instances are taken at random; there is no need to 
multiply them. It is well known to experts, and to some who are 
much less than experts, that the condition of our corporation 
records throughout the land is very far more satisfactory than was 
suspected a few years ago, and that every year more and more 
attention is being bestowed upon them, more vigilance displayed in 
their preservation, and more zeal and earnestness exhibited in the 
patient study of their contents. Every year the number of intelligent 
explorers of our municipal and other local archives is steadily in- 
creasing, which means that every year the study of our history is 
being more laboriously pursued by specialists. For the rest, the 
whole field is felt to be too vast to travel through in the present 
state of our knowledge. But just as great laws and great generalisa- 
tions in physical science have been made, and could only have been 
made, by the devotion of students concentrating their attention upon 
a single branch of physiology, chemistry, or astronomy, and register- 
ing the conclusions—that is, the certainties—which their several re- 
searches have arrived at, so must it be with history ; there too research 
must be carried on by men who will be content to labour in a limited 
area and to deal with problems which cease to be insignificant when 
their bearing upon larger questions is recognised and the results of 
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one man’s toil are affiliated to those of another’s. But if this be so, 
if indeed the history of England of the future will be the outcome of 
what may be called the experimental and departmental method of 
research, it is obvious that the examination of the enormous body 
of evidence now at our command must be carried on by local 
inquiries. Only so can slight hints and faint clues be apprehended, 
the local customs and dialects understood, and the very names of 
places and persons detected in their various disguises. But what 
we have found ourselves led to suspect when we were dealing with 
the various collections of records now dispersed in the great hiding- 
places of London—namely, that sooner or later we shall have to group 
those records in departmental archives—this we are irresistibly com- 
pelled to believe we shall sooner or later have to do with the large 
masses of historic MSS. which are scattered broadcast over the island 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House. 

In the smaller world of London—yes, Mr. Gigadibs, the smaller 
world—observe, it is a concession to your stubborn prejudices to call 
it a world at all, but if a world I protest that the qualifying epithet 
must be resorted to—in the smaller world of London we have seen 
that the existing collections of records may be roughly associated in 
certain groups or classes according as they are regarded as belonging 
to the evidences bearing upon (1) the history of the monarchy and the 
development of the constitution ; (2) the history of English law and 
all that concerns such matters as procedure, judicature, and the like ; 
(3) the history of the city of London—of its great guilds, its 
customs, privileges, and commerce ; (4) personal and family history, 
and lastly ecclesiastical history, including in that the history of 
the religious houses. In the wider area we should have to make a 
similar classification, but in doing so we should have to add one 
class of documents very inadequately represented in the London 
collections; I mean those which supply an apparatus for studying 
the history of the land. 

And here we are face to face with a serious difficulty. The 
evidences, which until the present century were so intimately 
associated with a landed estate that they passed with the estate as 
an almost necessary proof that possession had been conveyed, had 
in the lapse of ages grown in many instances to an aggregate of 
documents whose bulk was prodigious and its mere stowage em- 
barrassing. Where the capital mansion of an extensive property 
was proportionate to the acreage it was easy to set apart one room as 
a muniment-room, in which thousands of charters, court rolls, bailiffs’ 
accounts, and other records were deposited and sometimes arranged 
with great care and precision ; but where a great estate was broken 
up, or there was no longer any important residence upon it, the 
evidences often found their way into very strange depositories. The 
family solicitor had to find a home for them, and to do so was often 
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extremely inconvenient ; or the capital mansion became a farm-house, 
and the evidences were packed in boxes and sent up to the garrets 
under the roof, in some cases were bundled into the hayloft. By the 
legislation which simplified the conveyance of land and rendered it 
no longer necessary to go back to the beginning of time in order to 
prove a title, the ancient ‘evidences’ became at once valueless for 
all practical purposes. They became not only useless but odious 
lumber, and a process of quietly getting rid of them set in and 
has been steadily carried on to the present moment. The rolls of 
thousands of manor courts and courts leet, which give an insight 
into the daily life of our forefathers, and which may still be met with 
in large numbers, dating back to the days of Henry the Third, were 
destroyed by tens of thousands. Documents which could have thrown 
light upon some of the most interesting problems which are now 
being worked at by the profoundest jurists and the most acute stu- 
dents of constitutional history have perished in unknown multitudes. 
Others which contained invaluable illustrations of local customs— 
of tyrannous overstraining of feudal authority on the one hand or of 
crafty evasions of feudal services on the other, of the rapacity of 
lords and stewards of manors here and of successful appropriations 
of strips of land or rights of commonage or pasture there—vanished 
from the face of the earth, none would tell how. The extent to 
which this destruction of ancient muniments has been carried on 
cannot yet be even approximately estimated. Nevertheless much 
remains. The interest which such writers as Mr. Seebohm, Mr. 
Maitland, Mr. Thorold Rogers, and others have aroused in the many 
important enquiries which they have severally pursued is increasing 
day by day, and there can be no doubt that a desire to become better 
acquainted with the contents of those documents which still survive 
and may still be rescued and preserved is spreading rapidly and 
widely. But ‘where are they to be kept when we have got them ?’ 
is the question that presses. It is more than can be expected of the 
civic authorities that they should charge the rates of the towns with 
providing house room for collections of MSS. which are but remotely 
concerned with the history of boroughs themselves. The local 
museums as a rule are overcrowded and can barely keep their heads 
above water. The boxes and bundles of rolls and parchments in the 
lawyers’ offices are provokingly in the way; the country houses are 
changing hands week by week, and Philistines prefer dressing-rooms 
to muniment-rooms. Will no one suggest a way out of our 
difficulties ? 


I have passed very lightly over the condition of affairs at West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, and that for more reasons than one, 
the chief reason, but by.no means the only one, being that I know 
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nothing about the Abbey muniments or of those of the bishopric of 
London, and nobody seems able to tell me anything. I have not 
even alluded to the archdeaconries of the diocese of London. 

Those lofty souls whose habit it is to dogmatise most airily when 
they declaim most ignorantly, are never more jocose than when they 
take a turn at the archdeacons and their visitations. Well, it 2s very. 
funny to think of there being any grotesque survivals of such an insti- 
tution as an archdeacon’s court still existing amongus. What a droll 
prelate Bishop Remigius must have been that he actually divided 
his overgrown and unwieldy diocese of Lincoln into seven}arch- 
deaconries about twelve years after the Conquest! How very odd that 
the successors of those seven functionaries have been going on merrily 
archdeaconising down to the present day! How did they amuse 
themselves all this long time? How did they keep up their little 
game? ‘Exercising archidiaconal functions, of course.’ And of 
course we are expected to receive that novel explanation with shouts 
of laughter. Well, but wouldn’t you like to know how they really 
did employ themselves? Suppose you were by chance to hear that 
the action of the archdeacons’ courts had something to do with the 
emigration of the Pilgrim Fathers and many hundreds of their friends 
to New England, say, in the seventeenth century ; something perhaps 
to do with the death of Archbishop Laud and the twenty years’ im- 
prisonment of Bishop Wren. Wouldn’t you like to know something 
about it all? What have become of the records of the arch- 
deaconries? I know where a few of them are; but where the great 
mass of them are to be found I know not, and it would take a great 
deal of trouble to discover. Those that I know of are in closets in 
lawyers’ offices. A blessing on those lawyers, say I, for they have at 
any rate preserved some fragments of ancient evidences which but 
for them would have gone to make glue long ago. But if you want 
to find out what the ecclesiastical discipline exercised by the arch- 
deacons upon gentle and simple in the old days was like you will 
have to fish up the records of the archdeacons’ courts out of their 
hiding-places, and you will find them to contain some very, very 
funny items of information, almost as droll as the buffoonery of 
those lofty souls. 

If we are ever to arrive at clearer and truer views of the history 
of the slow growth of certain moral, religious, and even political 
convictions among the great body of the people—by the help of, or in 
despite of, the inquisitorial, coercive, and repressive machinery of the 
local ecclesiastical courts, which for centuries were exercising a real 
and terrible power within a ride of every man’s door through the 
length and breadth of the land—we certainly must not neglect 
that large body of evidence which is to be found in the records of 
the archdeacons’ courts. But it is obvious that such records must 
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be unified, must be made accessible to students, which means, in 
other words, that they must be collected into diocesan or provincial 
archives. 

So with the parochial registers, churchwardens’ books, the wills 
and other MSS. which are more or less concerned with the private 
and family life of our ancestors. We have a right to know what our 
fathers thought and believed, and how they got to break away from 
this or that superstition, arrived at this or that new truth, were 
delivered from this or that thraldom, rebelled against this or that 
wrong, suffered for their errors as if they were crimes, learnt to 
reverence even doubt when it dawned upon them that doubters 
could be earnest, noble, and loving; learnt to see that Christian 
charity could be tolerant even of mistakes; how their heroism 
widened as their vision became stronger; how as knowledge grew 
from more to more the old bonds and shackles that cramped: the spirit 
of man became more and more strained even to bursting ; how the 
old fetters bit into the flesh of some, the old chains wore out the 
hearts and brains of others ; how they spoke to their children in 
their last hours; what messages they sent to friends and kindred 
when the end was drawing very near ; what their hope and trust was 
as they looked beyond the veil. Yes, we have a right to know these 
things if they are to be known. You may sneer at the follies of 
pedigree hunters if you will, and deride the harmless madness of 
genealogists ; but I do not envy the man who would not give two 
straws to find out whether his grandfather’s grandfather was a hero or 
a blackleg, whether he died the death of a martyr for his honest con- 
victions or lived the life of a successful pickpocket. And if anyone 
is so little acquainted with the curiosities of parish registers, or the 
contents of parish chests, or the strange secrets often revealed or 
alluded to in the wills of provincial probate courts, as to suppose that 
these ‘ rags of time’ are wholly wanting in any elements of pathos 
and romance, he certainly has a great deal to learn, and he knows 
very little indeed about the contents of documents which he so tran- 
quilly assumes to be ‘ barren all.’ 

From what has been said thus far I hope it will be clear that I 
am as little inclined to advocate the removal of the municipal 
records from their proper homes, the muniment rooms of the pro- 
vincial boroughs, as Iam to propose that the archives of London 
should be transferred from the Guildhall to any other repository. 
What is wanted is not centralisation but classification. Already it 
has been found advisable to remove the natural history collections 
from the British Museum and to find a home for them in 
Kensington. The time may come, and may not be far distant, when 
a further step will have to be taken in the direction of relieving the 
congested storehouses at Bloomsbury of some other assemblage 
of precious objects. In London we find ourselves more and more 
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driven to specialise our collections, if only to save ourselves from 
bewilderment. 

But as to any great collections of historical documents, except 
only that at the Record Office, they do not exist; they have still to be 
made. Meanwhile one large class of records—the ecclesiastical, 
parochial, and testamentary records—may be said to be in great 
danger of gradually but certainly perishing, partly from mere disuse, 
partly from the want of any adequate provision for their safe 
keeping, partly from the actual uncertainty that attaches to their 
ownership. One and all they are national records, the preservation 
of which ought to be assured to the nation by very different pre- 
cautions from any which now are provided. Whom do the parish 
registers belong to? What guarantee have we that X or Y or Z 
may not sell ‘his’ registers to the highest bidder?. In point of 
fact, parish registers have been bought and sold again and again. 
Who are the owners of such a splendid collection of historic MSS. 
as is to be found in the archives of St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading ? 
What is to prevent the churchwardens from selling them to a 
‘collector’ and appropriating the proceeds towards the expense of a 
new organ? Where are the records of Barchester now that the 
Venerable Archdeacon Grantley has ceased to edify us with his elo- 
quent charges? In how many instances is there to be found any- 
thing remotely resembling a catalogue of such archidiaconal records ? 
How many living men have ever consulted such as there are or would 
know where to look for them ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have received so much kind- 
ness, hospitality, and cordial assistance at the hands of so many who 
have laid open their muniments to my inspection, I have found 
and made among these gentlemen such warm friends that I can 
only think of them and speak of them with gratitude and esteem. 
But who knows better than the most learned and most entirely loyal 
among the custodians of our ecclesiastical and parochial muniments 
that the state of things as they are is not the state of things that 
ought to be ? 

And yet there can surely be no insuperable difficulty in grouping 
together our ecclesiastical, testamentary, and parochial muniments, 
forming them into one homogeneous collection, and bringing them 
together into a single provincial record office, taking the geo- 
graphical limits of the diocese as the area within which the several 
aggregates of ancient documents shall be deposited. 

Few men can pay a visit to any of our cathedrals, especially 
those within whose precincts there are still to be found any consider- 
able remains of the old conventual buildings, without being struck 
by what seems to be the waste of room in the church itself and its 
outlying dependencies. Not to speak of the side chapels, which 
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some would have a sentimental objection to utilising—though I 

know instances where they are mere store places for workmen’s 
tools and lumber—consider the immense areas at our disposal in 

many a transept, triforium, or chapter house. Consider how com- 

paratively small a chamber suffices, for the most part, to contain all 

the existing records of a cathedral chapter or of the bishop of a see. 

Consider how all the parochial registers even of a large diocese from 

1538 to 1800 could easily stand upon half a dozen shelves of ter 

feet long, and all the wills of two or three counties from the earliest 

times to the beginning of this century could be accommodated with- 

out difficulty in many a drawing-room. Consider all these things and 

more that I forbear from dwelling on, and it will be abundantly: 
clear that the difficulty of providing accommodation for one group of 
historic MSS. at any rate will be found insignificant if we set our- 

selves seriously to deal with it. Within the precincts of our 

cathedrals there is ample space and verge enough for any such 

requirements as this group of records may be supposed to make 

upon us. 

But assuming that such an assemblage, such a grouping, of his- 
toric MSS. were determined on, and that the housing of it were 
found to be easy and practicable, would it not be necessary that a 
duly qualified custodian should be appointed to take the oversight 
of the collection and to act as the provincial or diocesan keeper of 
the records? Of course it would; and this is exactly what is very 
urgently needed. I am told that a letter from Mr. Charles Mason, 
which appeared in the Times a few weeks ago, and which gave an 
account of his experience in trying to institute a search among the 
diocesan records of Llandaff, ‘ has produced quite a sensation in some 
quarters.’ I think it must be among those who have had very little 
experience indeed of similar adventures. The truth is that it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find among the present responsible 
keepers of parochial testamentary or episcopal records a gentleman 
who even professes to be able to decipher the more ancient and 
precious MSS. which he has under his charge. The registrar of a 
diocese, of an archdeaconry, or of a prerogative court, the parson of a 
parish, or the churchwarden, each and all have something else to do 
than spend the precious hours upon poring over their muniments. 

Such men as Dr. Bensly of Norwich are few and far between. 
Gentlemen whose duties involve many hours a day of arduous and ex- 
hausting labour can only devote their leisure moments to research, 
and when they do so they are in danger of getting something less than 
thanks as their reward. The chivalrous and splendid enthusiasm of 
the late Mr. Wickenden at Lincoln, of Dr. Sheppard at Canterbury, 
of Canon Raine at York, has laid us under profound obligation, but 
in each and all of these instances the labour of long years has been 
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a labour of love, and the very permission to engage and continue in 
_it has been conceded as a privilege conferred upon the toiler. Or 
again, when the fascination which ‘ musty parchments’ exercise over 
some minds has irresistibly impelled such generous students as Arch- 
deacon Chapman of Ely, tke late Canon Swainson of Chichester, or Mr. 
Symonds of Norwich, to make sacrifices of time and money in the pre- 
servation or deciphering or calendaring the precious documents to 
which their position as members of the chapter gave them free access, 
they have found some portion of their recompense in the wonder and 
astonishment of the Philistines that any human being could undertake 
and carry on so much without being paid for it. 

A registrar is a functionary whose duty it is to keep a register of 
what is going on from day to day. I suspect it is very seldom part of 
his duty to find out what people were doing or recording long before 
he was born. At any rate it is uo part of his duty to find that 
out for ycu, or to teach you where and how to look for what you 
want to discover. So with the parson of a parish. For the most 
part he is possessed by a conviction that if he loses his registers 
something dreadful will happen to him; and accordingly when he 
goes away for a holiday he leaves his cook in charge, with a solemn 
warning that she is to let no one see ‘the books’ except in her 
presence and under her eye; and a very awful eye it sometimes is. 
But who of us has not been kindly and frankly told by a genial 
brother that if we want such or such an entry copied we must come 
and copy it ourselves, for that our good-natured correspondent cannot 
make out the old writing? As to the churchwardens, assuming that 
they are to be looked upon as responsible for the custody of the 
parochial evidences, to talk of them as keepers of ancient MSS. is a 
little too ridiculous. It is true that there are in my vestry two 
dilapidated parish chests, which once presumably were full of wills 
and deeds and conveyances and evidences, which, if they were now 
forthcoming, might considerably disturb the equanimity of some 
personages here and there ; but those old chests are used as coal-bins 
now, and have been so used from times to which the memory 
of man doth not extend. I could tell some odd stories of my ex- 
perience 4s a dryasdust in days when I employed my leisure hours 
in peeping into the dens and caves of the earth. 

Assuredly if we resolve upon collecting together any group of 
historic MSS. and making them available for students engaged in 
original research, it will be necessary to put them under the custody 
of a trained archiviste, as the French call such a functionary, and 
give him a recognised position as provincial keeper of the records. 
Such an official, with one or two subordinates under him, should be 
required to give their time exclusively to the work marked out for 
them. Let that work be organised in the same way and on the same 
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lines as those laid down in the great London tabularium. Let 
there be the same system adopted of arranging, indexing, and calen- 
daring. Let there be issued periodically reports addressed to the 
central authorities, let the archives be open to students and inquirers 
without fee or any payment. If anyone wishes to have a document 
transcribed or a search made which, if he knew how to set about it, 
he might carry on himself, let him pay for his ‘office copy’ or his 
search at a reasonable charge. As for the details of such an arrange- 
ment, let them settle themselves, as they surely will; in the mean- 
time let us trust to the golden principle ‘Solvitur ambulando.’ Can 
it be doubted that into such provincial depositories there would flow, 
in the natural course of things, a stream of contributions from the 
possessors of documents illustrative of county and provincial history, 
for which their owners have no room in their houses, which they 
know not how to make use of and are half inclined to burn? Nay, 
it will probably come to pass that collections of great historic im- 
portance will be committed for safe custody to such provincial 
archives on the understanding that they shall in due time be ex- 
amined, arranged, and reported on, and thus the work now carried on 
by the Historic Manuscripts Commission will be continued ina much 
more exhaustive way than is now attempted by the Commissioners, 
who necessarily spend much of their time and much of the public 
money in itinerating, and whose work can only be by-work and sub- 
ordinated to their daily duties and the regular business of their lives. 
I have known two instances of cartloads of MSS. of great antiquity, and 
comprehending almost certainly large numbers of charters, letters, 
rolls, and the like of inestimable value and interest, deliberately 
destroyed, and in one of these instances destroyed with some 
difficulty and at some expense, only because they were ‘in the way.’ 
What I know others doubtless may find parallels for. Would such a 
catastrophe have happened if there had been any recognised depository 
for records of this kind, which, by the very fact of their being guarded 
with care and intelligence and treated with respect, men had learnt 
to look upon as having an intrinsic value ? 


It will be noticed that in the foregoing pages I have said very 
little about any objections that may be urged or difficulties that may 
be suggested in carrying out a measure of this character. No! I 
must leave that delightful duty to others. I offer a suggestion. 
The draughting of a scheme must come by-and-by. As to difficulties, 
sentimental, professional, or financial, we are sure to hear of them. 
Was there ever a proposal for any sort of reform that had not to run 
the gauntlet of those clamorous people who love nothing better, and 
are good for nothing better, than bawling out, ‘ There’s a lion in the 
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way!’? There is no need to suggest difficulties to these people; to 
do so would be only to intrude into their domain. But this I am 
more and more convinced of, namely, that there are no difficulties in 
carrying out such a suggestion as is here brought forward which will 
not disappear if they are faced with a desire to overcome them, and 
I am even more convinced that a feeling is growing up in our midst 
against allowing the present condition of affairs to continue. It is 
quite sufficiently scandalous that we have submitted to it so long. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE POSTHUMOUS VICISSITUDES OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 


‘Tus is a grave subject,’ as Bishop Wilberforee—evidently uncon- 
scious of the pun—said of a Burials Bill; yet when we find that 
James’s misfortunes did not cease even with his death; that the fate 
of his body has been a will-o’-the-wisp misleading serious historians ; 
that the very care bestowed on fragments of his corporeal remains 
occasioned their destruction ; and that the preservation of two of 
these relics is due to accident, we could smile as well as sigh. 

The exiled monarch expressed a desire to the St. Germain’s priest 
who administered the last sacraments that his body should be buried 
without pomp in the parish church; but ona will of the 17th of 
November, 1688, being opened (it was drawn up in London on his 
starting to meet the Dutch invader), Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey was found to be indicated as his place of sepulture. 
It was accordingly resolved that the body should be temporarily placed 
in the chapel of the English Benedictines at Paris, certain fragments 
being allotted to buildings or institutions to which he had promised 
them or in which he had taken an interest. The heart was presented 
tothe convent of Chaillot, which already possessed the heart of his 
mother ; part of the intestines, skull, and lungs, and a portion of 
the flesh removed in the process of embalming were placed in St. 
Germain’s church, a tablet being erected on the wall and a marble 
slab showing the spot where they were interred. His brain was 
given to the Scotch College at Paris, where the Duke of Perth con- 
structed for it a marble monument with bronze decorations. The in- 
scription, after mentioning James’s affection for the College, and his 
bequest of his manuscripts to its care, added, ‘eam corporis ipsius 
partem qua maximé animus viget religiosé servandam suscepit.’ A 
piece of the fleshy part of his right arm, wrapped in a rag soaked with 
his blood, was given to the adjoining English Austin nunnery, where 
it was embedded in the wall of the chapel. The remaining portion 
of the intestines was forwarded to the English College at St. Omer. 
One is involuntarily reminded of Hood’s lines on Body-snatching : 


Alas! my everlasting rest is broken into pieces, 
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only in this case the partition was effected with reverence and the 
fragments were prized as relics. ‘ The opinion of the king’s sanctity,’ 
indeed, says a contemporary document, in the possession of Lord 
Fingall, quoted by the Historical Manuscripts Commission—Report 
X., Appendix V.—‘ was so great that now at the opening of his body 
a number of people came to gett pieces of linnen dipped in his blood. 
The guards took their cravats from about their necks, and did the 
same ... The next day after the deposition of the body in the 
aforesaid (Benedictine) church, a vast concourse of people flocked 
thither, as they did for many days ensuing, for to pray for that 
faithful soul departed. Some of the good christians, being infirm, 
offered their oraisons to God, that his Divine Majesty might - be 
pleased to grant them health for the sake of his holy servant James, 
king of England, which they obtained, as I am assured by credible 
witnesses.’ The Benedictines, in fact, received a number of medical 
and other vouchers of cures effected at James’s shrine ; but, as far as I 
remember, from an examination of these documents, they ceased a 
few years after the king’s death, and this is not without bearing on 
the question of the eventual fate of the body. Placed under a black 
velvet canopy, the coffin had a gilt plate inscribed ‘ Here is the body 
of the very high, powerful, and excellent Prince James II., by the 
grace of God, king of Great Britain, born 24th of October 1633, 
died in France at the chateau of St. Germain 16th of September 
1701.’ The anniversary mass was probably kept up till the Revolu- 
tion, but printed circulars of invitation to outsiders to attend it had 
long been discontinued, and, except being pointed out to occasional 
tourists, the coffin had ceased to attract attention. 

The Jacobins, who in October 1793 tore open the tombs of the 
French kings at St. Denis, had of course equally little respect for 
the relics of a foreign sovereign. The St. Omer College was in that 
very month converted, on account of its spaciousness, into a political 
prison, its priests and students being transferred to the Collége 
St. Bertin, and all its treasures disappeared. Chaillot Convent was 
closed, its relics being scattered to the winds, and Napoleon 
demolished the very ruins, intending to erect on the site a palace 
for his son; but he left the scheme unfulfilled, and the growth of 
Paris has covered the spot with houses. All the ornamentation of 
the Scotch College monument was wrenched away, and the gilt 
bronze urn containing James’s brain disappeared. Of what took 
place at the Benedictine monastery we have only one account, taken 
down at Toulouse in 1840 from the lips of an octogenarian Irishman, 
Fitzsimon, and published in Notes and Queries in 1850.  Fitz- 
simon was one of the British subjects detained at the monastery 
during the Reign of Terror as hostages for Toulon. He states that 
there was a wooden coffin, inclosed in lead, and that again in a 
wooden case. The lead was wanted by the Jacobins for bullets, and 
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the body lay exposed nearly a whole day. It was swaddled like a 
mummy and tied with garters. The Jacobins took it out of the 
coffin, and there was.a strong smell of vinegar and camphor. The 
corpse was quite perfect, and the hands and nails very fine. Fitz- 
simon moved and bent every finger. The teeth were the finest set 
he had ever seen. A young lady prisoner wished for a tooth, and 
he tried to pull one out for her, but they were too firmly fixed. 
The feet were very beautiful, and the face and cheeks as though 
alive. He rolled the eyes, and the eyeballs were quite firm under 
his finger. The French and English prisoners gave money to the 
Jacobins for permission to see the body. The Jacobins said James 
was a good sansculotte, and they were going to put him into a hole 
in the churchyard, like other sansculottes. The body was carried 
away, but where it was thrown he never heard. 

Allowing for the lapse of nearly fifty years this account must be 
accepted as substantially accurate. In any case there is no other 
with which to collate it. Let us now turn to St. Germain’s church. 
The tablet and slab—the former inscribed ‘Hic sua viscera condi 
voluit, conditus ipse in visceribus Christi ’—seem to have excited no 
veneration nor even attention. The rebuilding of the church was 
commenced in 1766, but languished for want of funds till the 
Revolution, and was then suspended. Meanwhile a portion of the 
building was left untouched, and service still held in it. Whether 
the chapel containing the relic of James shared in the demolition of 
1766 is not quite clear, but tablet and slab certainly disappeared. 
Shortly after 1816, the remaining part of the old church threatening 
to fall in, the work was recommenced, and in July 1824, as the 
foundations of the belfry were being dug on the site of an old chapel, 
three leaden cases were discovered, two of them anonymous, so to 
speak, while the third, in a bad state of preservation, had a tin plate 
inscribed—“ Ici est une portion de la chair et des parties nobles du 
corps .. . de Jacques II.’ The mayor was apprised of the discovery, 
and in his presence, as also in that of the governor of the chateau, the 
parish priest, and the municipality, the case, which had been found 
to contain remains of bones and flesh, was deposited under the high 
altar of the temporary church. George the Fourth learned the dis- 
covery, and directed his ambassador, Sir Charles Stuart, to have the 
remains interred with proper honours. Accordingly on the 9th of 
September, 1824, the Catholic bishop of Edinburgh celebrated mass, 
the British residents in Paris, together with descendants of Berwick 
and other Jacobite refugees, attending, and military honours being 
rendered. The relic was placed in the first chapel on the right, 
under the altar, on the wall of which a black marble tablet was 
placed, inscribed ‘ Hic nuper effosse recondite sunt reliquize Jacobi 
II.’—I quote only the essential part. A French inscription was 
added to the effect that ‘ces dépouilles’ awaited a more fitting 
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monument when the church should be completed. When Queen 
Victoria, on visiting St. Germain in 1855, remarked the temporary 
and unbecoming character of this monument, she ordered the erection 
of the one now to be seen there. The inscription, which, being in a 
dark corner of the church, is with difficulty deciphered, contains the 
sentence, ‘ Et nobiliores quedam corporis ejus partes hic recondite 
asservantur.’ The old tablet has been stowed away‘in the vaults.! 
There is thus incontrovertible evidence that what was interred at 
St. Germain in 1824 was simply what had been originally deposited 
there. Yet an idea sprang up that James’s body had been preserved 
in Paris, and had been the subject of the ceremony of 1824. News- 
papers had spoken vaguely of ‘les dépouilles mortelles,’ and Chateau- 
briand, perhaps misled by them, or with his habitual inaccuracy, 
moralised in his Quatre Stuarts, written in London in 1824, on the 
coincidence between the discovery of James the Second’s ‘ coffin’ at 
St. Germain and that of Charles the First at Windsor, as also on the 
destruction of Louis the Fourteenth’s remains and the recovery of 
his royal guest’s. One version was, that the body was taken from 
the Benedictines to the Irish College, and this was stated as a posi- 
tive fact in 1840 in Collectanea Genealogica et Heraldica (vi. 33) by 
the Rev. H. Longueville Jories, who had been in Paris copying the 
epitaphs in British institutions. Neither the records nor the tradi- 
tions of the college give, however, the slightest warrant for this 
assertion. Miss Strickland, when making researches at Paris and 
St. Germain for her life of Mary of Modena, was told by the abbess 
(superior) of the Austin nunnery that the republicans broke open 
James’s coffin, that they found the limbs supple, that she believed 
they had some superstitious reverence for it, which, however, did not 
prevent their making a show of it, and receiving a sou or a franc 
from the spectators, and that for some reason the corpse escaped 
destruction. Piecing together this and other information (see Miss 
Jane Strickland’s recent life of her sister), the biographer of English 
Queens stated, on the authority of ‘the traditions of Paris and St. 
Germain,’ that the Jacobin crowd of 1793 or 1794 were seized with 
superstitious awe, that the municipality took possession of the hearse 
and body, that people crowding to see it from all parts of Paris, from 
a sou to a franc was charged for admission, that miracles were 
whispered of, that Robespierre ordered the body to be buried, that 
this was not done, but that it was carefully and reverently preserved, 
that on the Allies coming to Paris in 1814 the body was still above 
ground, that George the Fourth ordered it to be carried in funeral pro- 
cession to St. Germain, and that it was interred in the church. Agnes 
Strickland, on afterwards seeing Fitzsimon’s account, cited it asa 
corroboration ; but it is really just the reverse, for he concludes by 
saying, ‘ Where the body was thrown I never heard. George the 
1 Les derniers Stuarts, by Madame Campana de Cavelli. 
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Fourth tried all in his power to get tidings of the body, but could 
not.’ Where could the body have lain from 1794 to 1814, or rather 
till 1824, for there was no ceremony whatever in the former year, 
when, indeed, St. Germain’s church was in a ruinous state? Mrs. 
Fairbairn, the superior of the Austin convent, could speak only from 
hearsay, as she did not enter the institution until 1819, and she had 
not improbably been misled by Longueville Jones, whose visit for 
collecting epitaphs is still remembered. Miss Strickland was 
strangely off her guard when she accepted hearsay which it was so 
easy to test. She had only to consult the newspapers of 1824, or tu 
read the St. Germain inscription, to see that there was no procession 
of the body from Paris. Indeed, one can trace the slender founda- 
tion for almost every detail of her story. The exposure of the body for 
nearly a whole day grew into a prolonged exhibition ; the money given 
by prisoners at the monastery for a sight of it grew into payments 
made by a concourse of people from all parts of Paris; the miracles 
immediately following on James’s death grew into miracle-working 
in 1794, when belief in the supernatural was at the lowest ebb. 
There is every reason to suppose that the body was flung into some 
neighbouring pit or sewer. Assuredly all traces of it had disappeared 
when the Terror ended.? So also with the body of Princess Louisa, 
deposited in 1712 beside her father’s, which Miss Strickland repre- 
sents as ‘ remaining unburied for upwards of a century,’ and as then 
‘consigned to the silent grave,’ which evidently means St. Germain’s. 
The sole foundation for this story is that the two other cases found at 
St. Germain’s, though uninscribed, were in all probability portions of 
poor Louisa’s body, and shared in the father’s sepulture. 

The Austin nunnery was demolished about 1860, to make way 
for the Rue Monge, but the Jacobite relic, undisturbed, perhaps un- 
noticed, in the Revolution, was removed to the new building at 
Neuilly and placed with other treasures ina shrine. In 1871 the 
Communists converted the convent into a barrack, the shrine 
was opened, and all its contents dispersed. St. Germain’s thus pos- 
sessed the only known relics of James. But in 1883 a pipe was 
being laid under the floor of the Scotch College, now the Chevallier 
school, when the workmen came on a cavity, where the earth on 
being disturbed gave way, and in that cavity were two leaden cases, 
one heart-shaped, containing, as there is reason to believe, the heart 
of the Duchess of Tyrconnel, the second about the shape and size 
of a liqueur bottle. This had no inscription, but on being opened 
by the schoolmaster contained what appeared to be a human brain. 
Although an inscription would have been more satisfactory, the 
absence of all record of any other brain at the Scotch College makes 
it tolerably certain that the Jacobins on taking away the urn at the 


2 It is just possible that some Paris newspaper of the time would clear up the 
mystery. 
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top of the monument threw the leaden case into a hole which they 
had probably dug in search of leaden coffins for bullets. The relic 
was handed over to the late Monsignor Rogerson, administrator of the 
Scotch Catholic endowments, at whose house I shortly afterwards 
inspected it. The Times gave publicity to the discovery, and this 
led to inquiries from the Queen as to its genuineness and future 
preservation. Mgr. Rogerson’s original intention was to re-inter 
it in the same spot, but to wait till the affair had been forgotten, 
lest workmen or schoolboys might be tempted to exhume it. He 
altered his mind, however, on finding that the brain, instead of being 
originally buried under the chapel floor, was in an urn over the tablet. 
He had a scheme of restoring the college, monument probably in- 
cluded, and he died in 1884 without having parted with the relic 
or without leaving any directions for its disposal, though he had 
taken the precaution of pasting on it a newspaper cutting recording 
the discovery. The case was taken charge of, with his other effects, 
by his executor, a British solicitor at Paris, and was locked up 
in a drawer at his office until a letter addressed to Mgr. Rogerson’s 
successor, the Abbé Jouannin, of St. Sulpice Seminary, inquiring 
what had become of it, gave him the first intimation of its existence. 
The result was its transfer to his safe-keeping. A Scotch Catholic 
prelate has interested himself in the matter, and the relic will pro- 
bably be reinstated at the college under an inscribed slab. Unless, 
however, the monument can be restored, it would seem more natural, 
considering that the college is now let out as a private school, to 
place the brain with the other remains at St. Germain. It may at 
all events be hoped that the posthumous tribulations of the storm-. 
tost monarch are at an end, and that the two fragments, united 
or separate, will be henceforth undisturbed. Requiescant in pace. 


J. G. ALGER. 
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AUSTRALIAN SIDE LIGHTS ON 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 


THE object of this article is explained by its title. I want to throw 
upon a few of the current. questions in English politics whatever light 
we may derive from an examination of the treatment such questions 
have received and are receiving in Australia. The drift of Australian 
opinion and the lessons from Australian experience cannot fail to be 
of import to us. Young though Australia be, she has still something 
to teach England. She is democratic to the last degree, far more 
so even than America. She is what many hope England will be. 
She has solved for herself some of the questions that trouble us, and 
some she has not had to solve. It isimpossible to conceive a country 
more favourably adapted for political experiments. She presented a 
clean slate whereon those who came might write what they pleased. 
Furthermore the successive division of Australia into four constitu- 
tional colonies presented four new opportunities for four new experi- 
ments, or, if we include New Zealand, for five, so that each colony 
upon its formation could build not only upon the experience of 
England and America, but upon the experience of its parent and 
predecessor. Under these circumstances we might expect to see 
political systems contrived, amended, and laid aside with a some- 
what bold and free hand, and some curious and interesting political 
developments evolved. As a matter of fact the results are somewhat 
commonplace, not to say disappointing, and evidence no original 
genius on the part of the framers of the Australasian constitutions, 
which reflect each other most nearly. But it may be that origi- 
nality was tied down with red tape, and that Colonial Secretaries did 
not look kindly on any proposal to depart from the established 
model. Nevertheless it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
Australasia does not present many features of interest well worthy of 
careful study by all students of politics. 

In England we are told by men of both parties that the working 
classes are our masters. In Australia we see a country made by the 
working classes and governed by the working classes in the interest of 
the working classes. ll legislation is by the people for the people, 
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and without the people is not anything done that is done. It isa 
democratic Utopia. There is no Court, no hereditary aristocracy, 
no established Church, no vested interest—nothing that can offend 
the most susceptible Radical. Whatever distinctions and inequalities 
there are have grown up naturally out of the natural differences of 
human nature, and are one more convincing proof, if any were needed, 
that Socialism, worthy and noble though some of its objects be, rests 
on a wrong basis and an untrue conception of humanity. In Australia 
Mr. Henry George would have no chance. He and his friends would 
be as children crying in the market-place. 

The first inference I wish to draw from Australian experience is 
this, that the Conservative instincts of Englishmen do not entirely 
depend on so-called Conservative institutions. What are institu- 
tions? They are merely expressions of opinion. In the respect, not 
to say worship, we pay to some of our institutions, we are apt to forget 
that it was the nation that made the institutions, not the institutions 
that made the nation. While the nation is sound at heart, the ex- 
pression of its opinion may take sometimes one form and sometimes 
another, but its general tendency will be the same. Though the Aus- 
tralians have no venerable, time-worn abbeys and no stately historical 
cathedrals with fretted front and soaring pinnacle, yet none the less 
do they worship the God of their fathers in spirit and in truth, and 
none the less does the regard for the rights of property, the respect 
for law and order, the observance'of the proprieties and even the 
amenities of life, find a lodging in their hearts because they have 
not, as we have, institutions bequeathed to us by a past more or less 
remote and reverenced with a just and fitting regard. 

One of the oldest institutions is now thought to be obsolete and 
out of date. The House of Lords is attacked by some who wish to 
end it, and by some who wish to mend it; by the former mainly 
because they would like to enter it and cannot, by the latter mainly 
because they do not like to enter it and must. The phrase runs 
that if it is to exist at all, it must be brought into harmony with the 
spirit of the age, as if peers were not men of the present day as much 
as other people. Such a clamour has been raised, that Lord Salisbury 
has thought it necessary to do something to appease it, and accord- 
ingly has brought in a bill which will subject the House of Lords to 
a sort of phlebotomy, by which bad blood is to be let out, and good 
blood to be let in. Australian experience will throw some light on 
this question. Both New South Wales and Victoria have an upper 
House. In New South Wales the Legislative Council, as it is called, 
consists of a limited number of members, not less than twenty-one, 
nominated by the Crown for life; in Victoria it consists of forty-two 
members elected by fourteen provinces, sitting for six years, one- 
third retiring biennially. The franchise has been reduced from 501, 
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for freeholders and occupiers, to 101. for the former, and to 25/. for 
the latter. In Victoria the Legislative Council is not less Conserva- 
tive in its tendencies than the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, but it is far more popular, and: consequently acts far more 
effectively as a check upon the lower House. We may infer from 
this, that if we reform the House of Lords at all, the reform, to be 
of any use, should be thorough and searching, even going so far as to 
create a Senate, partially, at all events, returned hy popular election. 
And there can be little doubt that such a Senate would have vastly 
more influence than the present House of Lords, and would conse- 
quently help to restore the just balance of our Constitution, which 
the overmastering power of the House of Commons has de- 
stroyed. 

Speaking at the National Liberal Club on the 24th of April, 1888, 
Sir Lyon Playfair said: ‘I am told by all Metropolitan members, 
Liberal and Conservative, that the doctrines of Fair Trade have taken 
deep root in their constituencies. That they have done so through- 
out the country, we must assume by the fact that, out of 1,000 dele- 
gates of Conservative Associations assembled at Oxford in the 
autumn of 1887, only twelve voted against a resolution which, if it 
meant anything, was one for imposing protective duties not only on 
food, but also on all foreign manufactures.’ This declaration by so 
well-informed and fair-minded a man as Sir Lyon Playfair, justifies 
me in saying that the question of Free Trade and Protection must not 
be regarded as finally settled. As yet, England stands alone in her 
Free Trade policy. The world has refused to be converted. The 
depression in trade which has existed in this country more or less 
since 1874, with but a few quickly vanishing gleams of prosperity in 
certain industries, has made many think that, in their respective 
views of fiscal policy, England is wrong and the world is 
right, more especially as America, the most protective of countries, 
has prospered most of all. Here I should like to make two 
general observations. People, as a rule, are either out-and-out 
Free Traders or out-and-out Protectionists, each party being con- 
vinced that their own faith is the only true faith, and that whatso- 
ever country does not believe it absolutely cannot be saved. Now, 
as against both these parties, I hold that neither Free Trade nor 
Protection is right in all countries and in all circumstances. The 
former would seem to be best in some countries, the latter in others. 
Moreover, in the same country the former would seem to be best 
in some circumstances, and the latter in others. High questions of 
imperial policy might spring up and demolish the reasons that are 
good enough for ordinary occasions, and to attain some great national 
end it might be expedient to set aside altogether the laws of political 
economy. My second observation is that England is more dependent 
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on foreign sources for her food-supply than any other country in the 
world, and we must never leave this fact out of sight when we make 
comparisons between England and other nations. 

To judge whether Free Trade or Protection is in itself, apart from 
all other considerations, most likely to make a country prosperous, 
we must find two countries as much alike as possible in situation, 
climate, and resources, in race, language, and religion, in the character 
of their inhabitants and in the nature of their institutions. Two 
such countries we have in New South Wales and Victoria, and for 
the purposes of the comparison I wish to draw, they are invaluable. 
Of the two the people of Victoria are unquestionably the more 
energetic and go-a-head. The gold discoveries at Ballarat and 
Sandhurst gave Victoria an immense start. What the effect of those 
discoveries was the following figures reveal. In 1851 the population 
of Victoria was 97,489, of New South Wales 197,168, in 1876 the 
numbers rose in Victoria to 463,135, an increase of 373 per cent., in 
New South Wales to 305,487, an increase of 55 per cent. Victoria 
retained her advantage, though it diminished steadily till 1886, when 
the population of each colony stood at about 1,000,000. The emi- 
grants attracted to the gold fields of Victoria were a splendid race of 
men—orderly, industrious, and law-abiding. It was never found 
necessary to establish Vigilance Committees in Victoria. The 
extraordinary prosperity and rapid development of Victoria are owing 
far more to the gold discoveries than to Protection, just as the 
extraordinary prosperity and rapid development of England in the 
twenty-five years following the abolition of the Corn Laws was due 
more to a combination of other causes than to Free Trade. Still 
there can be no doubt that Victoria would not have advanced so 
quickly without Protection, and that England would not have 
advanced so quickly without Free Trade. Now that the sensational 
gold discoveries in Victoria are exhausted, and the working of the 
gold fields has settled down into the regular routine of an ordinary 
business, now that the first impulse communicated by Protection to 
the manufacturing industry has spent its strength: we see New 
South Wales not only coming up abreast with Victoria, but steadily 
forging ahead. 

Capital in New South Wales has flowed into its natural channels, 
whereas in Victoria it has been diverted into channels that give rise 
to a fictitious and fleeting prosperity at the expense of the future 
welfare of the colony. The Victorians are proud, and justly proud, 
of the growth and splendour of Melbourne. But there are two sides 
to the picture. Here is a quotation from a leading daily paper in 
Victoria :—‘ Under a system of protection the great bulk of manu- 
factures are started in the neighbourhood of the principal seaport 
where the raw material that is not found in the country can be had 
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most cheaply. Hence labour is attracted to one place; the rate of 
wages is rendered higher, and the country is denuded of the men 
who ought to be irrigating the plains or clearing the trackless bush. 
In this colony the country towns are either making little headway 
or declining, while the metropolis is continually swollen by fresh 
arrivals. What may be the effect of an overgrown capital, with its 
army of labourers, who look to the Government for support in times 
of distress, on the morals, the physique, and the prosperity of the 
people, remains to be seen.’ I might supplement this quotation with 
many others from other papers, showing the anxiety which the 
abnormal and disproportionate increase of Melbourne gives tu 
those who try to look a little ahead. The gravitation of the people 
towards the cities in an old country with very limited space, like 
England, is not to be wondered at; but in a new country like 
Australia, where space is practically unlimited, where bush cumbers 
the earth, which might pasture innumerable flocks and herds, where 
vast plains only await the kindly care of the husbandman to teem 
with corn, where a voice from forest solitudes ever cries out to man, 
‘Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth,’ it is most 
deplorable and asymptom of weakness. A nation will never become 
great by adding house to house and street to street. The early 
settlers in America faced the solitude and the terror of their wilder- 
ness with a stout heart, and extended the bounds of civilisation 
farther and farther west, till they saw the sun sink into the waters 
of the Pacific. Thus they became the fathers of a great people. It 
is only within the last fifty years that American cities have so 
enormously increased, and who shall say that Protection is not largely 
responsible for their increase ? 

Sydney is twice as old as Melbourne, but it contains about a 
100,000 fewer inhabitants. Ifthis difference is not to be attributed 
to the diverse results of Free Trade and Protection what then can be 
the cause? Yet Free Trade in New South Wales has not killed the 
manufacturing industry. It has merely left it to grow where it can 
grow naturally. In Victoria, including manufactories of all kinds, 
the number of establishments is 5,783, employing 51,469 hands. 
In New South Wales there are 3,694 establishments, employing 
45,783 hands. 

The average duty upon imports in Victoria is 25 per cent., 
so that, looked at in the light of these figures, one of the results 
of the policy of Protection in Victoria is that a tax of 25 per 
cent. is imposed on the community at large in order to divert 5,686 
men from agricultural pursuits, in which they would be more use- 
fully occupied. Again, Protection in Victoria has so far enjoyed this 
great advantage, that manufacturers have been able to supply the 
other colonies freely with their goods, whereas Victoria has erected a 
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wall of tariffs against all products coming from other colonies. Mr. 
Service, the great Victorian statesman, whose administration a few 
years ago gained for him the lasting esteem and gratitude of the 
country, said to me, ‘When restrictions are placed by the other 
colonies, as is not improbable, on the importation of Victorian 
manufactures, and she has herself to consume what she produces, 
then Protection will be tried on its merits. If it goes through the 
ordeal successfully I will become a Protectionist, but not till then.’ 
The limits of this article will not allow me to go into an exhaustive 
and detailed comparison between the two colonies. Outwardly the 
prosperity of each seems to be much on the same level. To the eye 
of the stranger Melbourne, as might be expected, presents more 
visible indications of wealth than Sydney. A few statistics, however, 
reveal secrets that would otherwise remain hidden from the most 
practised observer. Both Melbourne and Sydney are great seaports. 
The shipping industry is one of the most important in the colonies. 
The number of interests depending onitis very great. The influence 
of Free Trade and Protection on this industry will be seen from the 
subjoined figures :— 
Tonnage entered and cleared. 
New South Wales, Victoria. 

1860, 850,337 1,180,779 

1870. 1,461,762 1,344,862 

1880, 2,432,779 2,179,899 

1886, 4,258,604 3,735,387 

It may be remarked that the Victorian figures are swollen by the 

addition of nearly 100,000 tons of shipping entered at ports on the 
Murray river, whereas the New South Wales statistics do not recog- 
nise traffic at the river ports. I will now take another test. The 
volume of trade reflects the prosperity of a people. Here are the 
figures, comparing the year 1877 with the year 1886. I take 1877 
as I could not procure the statistics of 1876 or 1887. 


1877, 
New South Wales. Victoria, 
Imports £14,606,594 £16,362,304 
Exports 13,125,819 15,157,687 
27,732,413 31,519,991 


Imports © 520,973,¢ £18,580,575 
Exports 15,556,213 11,795,321 
36,529,761 30,325,896 


These figures are surprising, not to say startling, for they show 
that the trade of Victoria has in nine years fallen off by 1,194,0951., 
whereas in the same period the trade of New South Wales has in- 
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creased by 8,797,3481. The total trade in Victoria stands at 
301. 148, 5d. per head of the population, in New South Wales at 
371. 5s. 7d. The deposits in the savings banks tell the same tale. 
Though the people of New South Wales are by no means so indus- 
trious and thrifty as the people in Victoria, their deposits in 
savings banks amount to 3,504,804/. or 3/. 11l. 6d. per head, 
while the deposits in Victoria amount to 3,431,014/., or 31. 9s. 6d. 
per head. 

I have yet to speak of the position of the farmer, a person who 
looms large in all controversies now proceeding in England between 
Free Traders and Fair Traders, or Protectionists, as they should be more 
correctly called. Why they imagine they would not smell as sweet 
were they to woo the country in the name of Protection I am at a 
loss to conceive. Protection is an old name, a name perfectly well 
understood, why then shrink from it and substitute a new name for 
the old faith. Protection to our mutilated trade, Protection to our 
consumptive agriculture, whereby the one may be restored to its 
former goodly proportions, and the other be infused with fresh life 
and vigour, is surely no thing to be ashamed of. Fair Trade speeches 
and journals give no indication in what essentials Fair Trade is 
differentiated or marked off from Protection. The electors of this 
country are quite shrewd enough to see that there is no substantial 
difference between them, and if the Fair Traders had but the courage 
of their Protectionist opinions and proclaimed them more boldly, they 
would be received by the people with greater respect and attention. 
But a weak heart is ever taken to be the sign of a weak cause, and 
Englishmen are rightly suspicious of doctrines that are insinuated 
under an alias. The most plausible distinction that Fair Traders 
have ever attempted to draw between themselves and Protectionists 
is that they are only in favour of duties on manufactured articles, 
whereas their elder brethren are in favour of duties all round. Such 
a distinction cannot be drawn either in policy or practice. The 
cry for Fair Trade or Protection entirely derives its strength from 
the support given to it by the agricultural classes, and were that 
support withheld it would quickly die away. But for the distress, 
poverty, and apparently impending ruin of the agricultural classes, 
the Fair Trade League would either have never been born or would 
have been strangled in its birth. An artisan out of work may here 
and there lend a friendly ear to its blandishments, but they are as 
yet rejected by the vast majority of the working classes. They would 
be rejected too by the farmers were it plainly understood that Fair 
Trade did not mean a duty on corn; for it is idle to suppose they would 
regard favourably a Protection which added to the cost of what 
they bought, while it left the price of what they sold just where 


it was. 
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The farming industry in the Colonies is not anywhere in a very 
thriving condition. Radicals tells us that, were it not for landlords, 
rents, and tithes, the farmers in England would do well enough. But 
in the Colonies the farmer is free from these incumbrances and 
burdens. He dwells under his own vine and his own fig-tree, he 
owns the land he tills, or if he does not it is because he prefers to 
lease it ; he works in a virgin soil, often of rare fertility ; he is favoured 
with a magnificent climate, too dry sometimes, but generally good 
for corn-growing, and when assisted by irrigation, nearly perfect ; 
and yet, in spite of these advantages, his complaints are loud and 
deep, and the complaints of the Victorian farmer are loudest and 
deepest ofall. The Australasian, writing on April 14th, 1881, says :— 


Of the extent and reality of the depression from which they [the farmers of 
Victoria] are at present suffering, we have ample evidence in the meeting that was 
held last week. Delegates from different parts of the country united in telling the 
same story of falling prices and increasing competition, and the unprofitableness of 
agriculture. For such a state of things a genuine and effective remedy is urgently 
required, 

The falling prices and increasing competition it must be observed 
are the dominant factors of the agricultural situation in a Protec- 
tionist colony, from both of which Protection is claimed to be a 
safeguard. The increasing competition which is principally respon- 
sible for the falling prices does not appear at first sight to be foreiga 
competition, for Australia has food more than enough for her own 
population. She is an exporter of wheat, the surplus available for 
export, according to recent statistics, being about 9,000,000 bushels. 
Yet nevertheless, remote from all the world as she is, self-inclosed, 
self-sustained, the insidious influences of foreign competition cannot 
be shut out. 

The low prices for corn prevailing in the importing markets of 
the world deter the Australian corn-grower from exporting to his full 
capacity, so that much corn remains at home that would otherwise 
be sent abroad. Therefore low prices in Europe are largely respon- 
sible for low prices in Australia. The reverse of the medal is the 
same. A rise in prices in Europe would be followed by a rise of 
prices in Australia. And how would this affect England? Say that 
a five-shilling duty on corn is imposed and sends up the price of 
corn in England to that extent. The increased price would draw, 
with a magnetic attraction, vast quantities of wheat to our shores 
that are now garnered in other lands. Even as gold obeys the in- 
fluence of a high bank rate, so would corn obey the influence of 
rising prices. The duty would not exclude foreign corn because the 
people cannot live without foreign corn. Apply the stimulus of 
good prices to Australian corn-growing, and you are face to face 
with possibilities undreamt of in our philosophy. The land taken 
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up for cultivation in Australia is about three times the area of 
cultivated land in the United Kingdom, the land awaiting cultivation 
is about fifty timesits area. This vast stretch of wilderness embracing 
great varieties of climate, and ranging through more than thirty 
degrees of latitude, lies sleeping in the sun, ready to be awakened 
into life and fertility, and might be converted by the axe, the spade, 
and the plough into a land teeming with corn and wine and oil. A 
careful report says of it: ‘ The soil is generally very fertile, and the 
products range from the cereals of the temperate zone to the fruits 
of the tropics.’ Australia, as an exporting power, is in its infancy, 
and should circumstances and markets in the old world stimulate 
the development of its agricultural resources, the British farmer 
would be confronted with a competitor almost as formidable as 
America. But at present low prices have landed the Australian 
farmer in difficulties, and these difficulties seem to be more keenly 
felt in Victoria than elsewhere. 

I read a remarkable letter in one of the Melbourne papers in 
which the position of the farmer in Victoria and New South Wales 
was contrasted and compared, and the result was summed up in the 
advice that the former should ‘clear out of Victoria and migrate 
across the border.’ It is perfectly obvious that a farmer who lives 
under a protective tariff, and has to pay an enhanced price for his 
clothes, for his boots, for his coals and candles, for his soap and 
sugar, for his building materials, for his kitchen utensils, for his 
household furniture, for his farm implements, and for his carts and 
waggons, must be at a disadvantage as compared with his neighbour 
who buys all these things for less money, and who sells his produce 
for nearly, if not quite,as much. The Victorian farmers are seek- 
ing to counteract the damage done them by Protection, by demand- 
ing that a bounty should be placed on corn. This no doubt would 
raise the price in the local market, since the farmer who could not 
get his price in Melbourne, would at once ship the grain and claim 
the bounty. But the community would have to pay double; it 
would have to pay more for its daily bread, and it would have to 
pay a considerable sum out of the general revenue by way of allow- 
ance. As such a remedy could not be seriously entertained, the 
farmers, while still pressing it upon the legislature, declared their 
determination, in the event of its rejection, to do all they could to 
break down the ,Protective tariff and to substitute Free Trade. The 
execution of this threat has already brought on a ministerial crisis, 
and has greatly agitated the strongest government Victoria has ever 
seen. Whether this movement will lead to a partial or total 
adoption of a Free Trade policy is still in the lap of the future, but 
I doubt if it will, as Melbourne governs Victoria, and Melbourne is 
strongly protective. The consideration of the respective positions 
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of the English and Victorian farmer I think brings out clearly this, 
that here are two men carrying on the same industry under condi- 
tions as totally different as the stars they live under, and yet they 
are brothers in good fortune and in bad. The same economic 
causes produce the same effects on both. They must both bow to 
the despotic power exercised by the mysterious ruler of the social 
world known to mankind as Political Economy. There is no escape 
from his stern decrees. Banished to Saturn he returns in wrath to 
execute vengeance on the authors of his exile. Wooed and wor- 
shipped he rewards his votaries with golden blessings. He works 
by the great law of supply and demand, before which tariffs are as 
touchwood and the ordinances of Parliaments as burnt paper, and 
hopeless is it for men, whether in England or in Australia, whether 
they dwell in the centre of the busy world, or fly to the uttermost 
parts of the sea, to interpose their will and say, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.’ 

The wretchedness, the waste, the want, the vice, the crime accom- 
panying and growing out of drunkenness have of late years much 
engaged the attention of the British race all over the world. 
Whatever the cause, a partiality for strong drinks appears to be 
ingrained in the Anglo-Saxon nature. Here in England alcohol is 
invoked to fortify the mind and body against the depressing in- 
fluences of our dull, foggy climate. Falstaff, in whose remarks 
there is often as much wisdom as wit, tells us that ‘a good sherris 
sack hath a twofold operation in it; it ascends into the brain and 
dries there all the foolish, dull and eruddy vapours which environ 
it ; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes. The second property of your excellent sherris 
is the warming of the blood.’ It is this kindling of the energies of 
the brain and quickening of the pulses of the body that makes drink 
so sore a temptation to a race of somewhat sluggish temperament. 
Drink has been found to be almost a social necessity. Without it 
tongues will not wag, and the thoughts of the heart are kept close 
locked. And in so far as it encourages social intercourse between 
man and man, and I will add between man and woman, it lends 
cheerfulness to life, increases our knowledge, and makes us take 
larger and kindlier views of our fellow-creatures. Those well-inten- 
tioned but narrow-minded fanatics, who would totally forbid the use 
of wine because its abuse runs to evil, would do nearly as much 
harm as they would cure, and by advocating such extreme measures 
deter moderate men, who loathe the evils they fight against as 
much as they do, from fighting on their side. 

Though the climatic conditions of Australia are about as 
different from those of England as can well be imagined, the first 
settlers there took with them their English habits, which they 
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transmitted to their children with their blood, and the climate has 
not yet had time to overcome the force of heredity. But there is 
no doubt that the men of the rising generation, though in some 
respects inferior to them, are more sober than their predecessors, 
and as the light, dry, clear air and the unveiled sunbeams work 
their changes on the system, there can be as little doubt that the 
inherited craving for drink, produced by causes no longer existing, 
will be weakened if not expelled. Nevertheless, drunkenness has 
been so rife in Australia that temperance legislation has been 
earnestly called for, and a measure of modified local option has been 
passed into law. This measure I will briefly explain. A Commis- 
sion is appointed whose duty it is to sit at every town with a 
population above a certain amount, and to examine into the circum- 
stances of its trade and the requirements of its people, with a view 
to finding out what number of public-houses ought to be sufficient. 
The Commission then fixes the statutory number, which is generally 
considerably below the number already existing. A polling day is 
appointed, and the people have to declare by their votes whether the 
number of public-houses should remain as it is, whether it should be 
reduced to the statutory minimum, or whether it should stand at 
some intermediate figure. If it should be, as it generally is, cut 
down to the minimum, the Commission decides what public-houses 
are to be closed and what compensation is to be given to their 
proprietors. As, of course, the blow of extinction falls upon those 
public-houses which bear the worst character and do the least business, 
the amount to be paid in compensation is but small, but it is well to 
note that the principle of compensation is recognised. 

This arrangement, so far as I could learn, works well, and though 
the extreme men on both sides grumble at it—the publicans, because it 
may deprive them of their licenses, the teetotallers because it does not 
close public-houses altogether—the great body of the people appears 
to be well enough content with it. To me it seems an eminently 
just and reasonable compromise, and I venture to think that through 
the medium of our county councils, a measure on the same or similar 
lines could be worked with great success. The county council 
might appoint a committee to fix the statutory minimum, and the 
people could then vote on that question alone, thus keeping it quite 
apart—and this would be an immense advantage—from the elections 
of the county councillors. The committee on the county council 
could settle the amount of compensation to be awarded to those who 
lost their licenses, upon some pre-arranged scale. During the con- 
troversy on the licensing clauses of the Local Government Bill violent 
speeches were made and violent articles were written, notably two 
by two distinguished ornaments of the Roman Catholic and English 
Churches, whose zealand imagination, not for the first time, outweighed 
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their discretion and sober judgment, to prove that the publican was 
an enemy of the human race, who ought to be crushed with as little 
compunction as atoad ora viper. Our fellow-subjects in the Antipodes 
take a more humane, as well as a far truer and fairer, view of the 
publican and his position in the community. They see that he is 
what the people have made him, and that it is against all principles 
of justice and honour that he should suffer for their sins. The 
publican has been called into existence to satisfy a public demand, 
just as much as a butcher or baker, he has laid out his money in 
order to meet the public taste, and because certain righteous men 
have arisen who say the public taste is vicious and ought to be 
restrained, the publican is to be robbed in the name of virtue, and 
his goods confiscated and himself ruined in the name of suffering 
humanity. The working men of Australia, by their conduct on this 
question of compensation, have redeemed their order from a reproach 
and stigma that many have sought to lay upon it, and have shown that 
democracy is not necessarily another name for injustice, and that the 
rule of the people is not incompatible with the rights of individuals. 


Education is the faith and foible of the age. By means of educa- 
tion, in the opinion of some, human nature is to be transformed and 
purged of its base elements. Statistics of diminishing crime are 
triumphantly quoted to prove that our modern system of education 
is by degrees regenerating the people. This allegation is replied to 
by those who contend that the diminution in crime is quite as much 
owing to the larger diffusion of material prosperity among the lower 
classes, to the greater opportunities for recreation and amusement 
they enjoy, to the improved lighting of the streets, to the better 
organisation and larger numbers of the police force, to the advance 
in science which renders the detection of crime more easy and there- 
fore the committal of it more hazardous, as to the system of educa- 
tion now in vogue. This whole question is one of such surpassing 
interest that it demands not the corner of an article, nor a whole 
article, but an entire book to itself, and in order that I may not be 
carried far afield I will at once set myself to answer the question, 
what light has Australasia to throw upon the subject of education ? 
Education has been the prime care of Australasian parliaments, 
particularly in Victoria and New Zealand. No expense has been 
grudged to make the mental training of the rising generation as 
complete and thorough as possible. And yet I hardly met a leading 
man in any of the colonies who was not perplexed, and in some 
measure disappointed, with the results. To put it broadly, few visi- 
tors to the colonies can fail to be struck by the disparity in physical 
and intellectual vigour between the fathers and the sons. The 
generation now growing up is not the equal of its predecessor, except 
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in self-assurance, and there it leaves it far behind. And in this the 
tendency of our modern system of education is clearly revealed. It 
makes quick, sharp minds, but not strong, thoughtful minds. It 
cultivates confidence and banishes reverence—that quality which 
Goethe thought greatest of all. It causes a man’s brain to work like 
a piece of machinery, rapidly, regularly, with unfaltering precision, 
but always in fixed grooves; whereas the intellect should grow and 
expand like a tree, which needs care and support and gentle guidance 
in its earlier stages, but which should be freely exposed, after they 
are past, to the influences of nature, to be refreshed by the kindly 
dews of heaven, to be warmed and nourished by the sunbeams, and 
to have toughness of fibre and strength of constitution imparted 
to it by storm and tempest, frost and snow, and should be thus 
allowed to take the proportions nature intended for it, in its way 
complete, uncurtailed, fulfilling to its utmost capacity the laws of its 
being, and fit for its place in the world. 

In dealing with the methods of education, we are met at the 
outset by three questions, Should it be technical? Should it be free ? 
Should it be secular? Everywhere the opinion that it should be 
more technical than it is is gaining ground. The education of the 
hand and the education of the brain should go more together. The 
most useful training for a boy who has to make his living by manual 
labour is a training that will teach him how his work is to be done, 
why it has to be done in a particular way, and what is the nature 
and composition of the materials he employs. This information can, 
no doubt, be picked up best in the numerous factories, which are 
found to be better than any schools or colleges for imparting tech- 
nical skill and practical knowledge of trades. But nevertheless 
factories may be very usefully supplemented by technical schools 
and colleges, and the immense interest taken by students in tech- 
nical instruction is a proof of the value they attach to it. And if 
Shakespeare’s saying be true that ‘there is no profit where there is 
no pleasure taken,’ then it follows that the greater the pleasure the 
greater the profit, anc, as a means of cultivating the mind, these 
classes teaching technical subjects may be more valuable than classes 
which teach dead languages and high mathematics. 

In Australasia the need for technical instruction is fully recog- 
nised, and in New South Wales and New Zealand the recognition of 
this need has taken practical shape. Mr. Pearson, the very able 
Minister for Education in Victoria, has presented a report which 
will be the foundation of future legislation there. The two industries 
in which technical education will be of most use are mining and agri- 
culture. In New Zealand the Otago University took a step in the 
direction of providing practical instruction for the miners, which was 
attended with great success. It sent Professor Black to lecture at 
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the principal mining centres, and his lectures were received with 
avidity. I should like to make one or two extracts from his report. 
He says :— 

I delivered forty-four lectures at fifteen different places, and established testing 
classes at nine centres. The attendance at the classes was very satisfactory, many 
miners in several districts taking a holiday during my visit, so as to avail them- 
selves more fully of the testing classes, In the more important centres the miners 
began to form themselves into clubs to procure the appliances necessary for carrying 
on the testing of ores. In six weeks ten of these clubs came into existence, with 
their chairmen, secretaries, and funds subscribed, with a membership ranging from 
thirteen to thirty-five each. I was strongly impressed with the large field open for 
teaching to crowds of intelligent men such subjects as geology, mineralogy, the use 
of the blowpipe, the chemistry of minerals, and the extraction of metals from their 
ores. The men are thirsting for this kind of knowledge. 


In Sydney there has been a technical college for some years, and 
its services are in such demand that it is compelled to be continually 
widening the field of its operations. At Ballarat there is a school of 
mines which is very largely attended. 

A very general charge against the farmers in Australia is that 
they are ignorant, and are so intensely conservative, in the evil sense 
of the term, that they wilfully shut their eyes against the light. 
The Minister for Public Instruction in New South Wales says :— 


Surely if a school of mines is a necessity, a school of agriculture is not less so, 

for is it not a notorious fact that the practice and science of tillage is sadly neglected 
in Australia generally ? Instances of wasteful and ignorant farming are not con- 
fined to New South Wales. Experimental farms and schools of farming are badly 
wanted, and must be founded, if we are to utilise to the full our splendid possi- 
bilities. 
The system of dividing the country into districts, and giving prizes 
for the best-managed farms in the district, is very generally adopted, 
and is found to be a distinct encouragement and assistance to good 
farming. In Australasia the principle is fully recognised that the 
welfare of the State hangs more directly on the farming industry 
than on any other, and that State aid should be afforded wherever 
possible. In England, where new ways of making the cultivation of 
the soil profitable to the farmer are being suggested with such 
frequency as to bewilder him and deter him from trying any, the 
establishment of experimental schools of farming would be a most 
valuable form of technical education. 

What has Australasia to say on the thorny questions of free and 
secular education? The arguments for and against free education 
are tolerably familiar to the British public. Education, generally 
speaking, is free in the Australian colonies; but it has been very 
costly, and I hardly met with a man, who could speak with any 
authority, that was ready to maintain they had got full value for 
their money. I subjoin a table of the cost per head to the State of 
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each child in average attendance in each colony, merely remarking 
that the returns from New South Wales are so incomplete and so 
badly made that I cannot vouch for the absolute accuracy of my 
figures with respect to that colony, and that the lower cost of each 
child there is to be accounted for by the fact that 63,135/. was paid 
in school fees, 
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That is to say, the average cost per head throughout the Australasian colonies 
is 47. 5s. Gd. 


The results of so costly a system of education ought to be very 
striking, but, as I have previously remarked, they are lamentably 
disappointing. There is no display of intellectual power at all 
commensurate with this lavish expenditure. Nor do intellectual 
pursuits seem to be in special favour in the Antipodes. Men of 
general culture and wide reading are not numerous ; on the contrary 
I was particularly struck by the distaste, not to say aversion, to read- 
ing which appeared to be shared pretty well alike by all classes. The 
working men are in no respect superior to the working men in 
England, and, on more than one occasion during the past year, dis- 
played a spirit of shortsighted intolerance that could only spring 
from the purest ignorance and prejudice. What would be thought 
of fishermen at home, who threw their cargo of fish into the sea 
rather than sell it below a certain price, thus excluding this whole- 
some and nutritious food from all tables but those of the rich? I 
might also mention more than one instance of recent occurrence in 
which the colonial working classes indulged in the somewhat childish 
luxury of cutting off their nose to spite their face—to wit, their 
conduct in the Melbourne tramway strike, in the Northern Steamship 
Company strike, and in the Newcastle coal strike. In all these cases 
their unreason, their want of judgment, and their reckless indifference 
to the public interests betrayed a mind and temper very little creditable 
to their intellectual training. I will conclude my observations on 
free education by two quotations. The Minister for Public Instruction 
in New South Wales previously referred to says with reference to a 
tour in New Zealand :— 


? Since making the above calculation I have found that the cost per head in New 
South Wales was 4/. 5s. in 1882, and I fancy I have estimated theaverage attendance 
too high, which makes the cost less than it should be. 
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I had the privilege and good fortune to meet some of the highest and most 
honoured authorities on educational subjects in the colony. I found a very 
generally expressed opinion that the existing system errs on the side of liberality. 
The burden of the educational impost presses heavier on the people every year. 
In fact, free education is felt by many now to have been a political blunder. 


It is quite clear, from other remarks he makes, that in his opinion 
this stricture applies equally well to the other colonies where educa- 
tion is free. My other quotation is this, taken from another colonial 
authority :— 


The result of free education by the State is very much to beget a feeling of 
entire indifference on the part of many, and a general weakening of the sense of 
parental responsibility, almost along the whole line. 


But I know some will say, ‘ This is all very well, but you have 
evaded one great test of the success of an educational system. 
What effect has it on the prevention of crime? Where are your 
criminal statistics?’ Perhaps I may be allowed to make an observa- 
tion here, which applies to the whole of this article. I have tried to 
expel all preconceived opinions from my mind, and to write neither 
as a Conservative nor as a Liberal. I have sought only to bring out 
the conclusions which facts appear to indicate, and those conversant 
with politics will see readily that some of my conclusions tell in favour 
of Liberal views and some in favour of Conservative views. 

I abstained from quoting criminal statistics before because, singu- 
larly enough, education in Victoria is secular, and education in New 
South Wales is non-secular, and therefore a comparison between the 
criminal statistics of these two countries will bring into relief the 
results of these two divergent systems of education. New South 
Wales labours under the initial disadvantage of possessing toa certain 
extent a population in whose veins there is an hereditary taint of 
criminality, but as a set off against that, it is contended that in the 
rush to the Victorian gold fields thirty-six years ago, much of this 
human wreckage was carried away over the border, and remained in 
Victoria to dig up fortunes and found families therewith. Crime 
mainly consists of offences against the person and offences against 
property. Where every man has the wherewithal to live, or can easily 
get it if he chooses, offences of the latter kind should be rare, and 
as offences of the former kind have, as often as not, robbery for their 
motive, they should be proportionately rare too. Therefore taking 
the criminal records of Europe to be black, the criminal records of 
Australasia should be light grey. I will now quote some figures. 
Of persons arrested in 1886 the proportion to the thousand of 
Victorian birth was 16°25, while the proportion for those hailing from 
the other Australasian colonies was 39°76; England and Wales 46°49 ; 
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Scotland 55°00, while Ireland heads the list with 86°16. In a direct 
comparison with New South Wales the advantage is on the side of 
Victoria throughout the decade from June 1876 to 1885 inclusive. 
In the last-mentioned year the commitments for trial in Victoria to 
every 10,000 of the population were 8°01. In New South Wales 
they were 16°24. The convictions after commitments in the same 
proportion in Victoria were 4°63 ; in New South Wales 8°43. In the 
same year the arrests for homicide in Victoria numbered 31 against 
50 in New South Wales; arrests for rape and other sexual offences 
amounted to 57 against 115, while arrests for other offences against 
the person reached the figure of 4,071 in the former colony against 
9,353 in the latter. Whatever changes we may ring on the criminal 
gamut, it is so constructed that it will only play one tune. 

To revert briefly to the action education has on crime, the 
statistics show most conclusively, if it needed showing, that its 
influence is of a most benign character, and its power is mighty to 
soothe savage breasts. Taking Victoria, out of a total of 32,011 
persons arrested in 1886 only 171 had any claim to superior instruc- 
tion, while 23,493 could read only, or read and write imperfectly, 
and 3,352 were unable to read or write at all. These figures bear 
striking testimony to the truth of Pope’s remark that ‘a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing”! 

There is yet another question we are much concerned to ask. 
Can we wring from these impassive figures some of the secrets of 
the human heart? What tale do they tell of a higher morality, an 
enlarged self-restraint, an advance towards a better life? Comparing 
1876, 1881, and 1886 it appears that the number of arrests in 1876 
was in the proportion of 1 to every 32 persons living, in 1881 was 1 
to 34, and in 1886 was 1 to 31, not much improvement here. But 
still, that there was an improvement, though a very slight one, is 
proved by the fact that, as compared with the arrests, the commit- 
ments for trial were fewer at the later periods. These were in the 
proportion of 1 to every 37 arrests in 1876, of 1 to every 43 in 1881, 
and of 1 to every 42 in 1886. Yet the people find little satisfaction 
in these figures, and a writer points out that ‘in the growing number 
of youthful criminals and neglected children, and in the audacious 
and shameless forms which the criminal spirit sometimes takes, there 
is a serious problem to be grappled with.’ The italics are mine, and 
I emphasise those words because an increase of crime among the 
youth of a nation, where there is an elaborate and costly system of 
education, and great material prosperity almost unaccompanied by 
any extreme form of poverty and distress, is a sign and token of 
melancholy import. Figures teach us—and figures are, like the 
statue of Memnon, cold, dark, and unresponsive, till, touched by the 
illuminating beams of the human intelligence, they tremble into 
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life, and utter most wonderful music, filling the air around us, now 
with concords sweet as the voices heard in the enchanted isle of 
Prospero, now with discords terrible as the shriek of a lost soul— 
that there runs a monotone of crime through human nature. In 
the present state of society there is a regular percentage of 
drunkards, of suicides, of criminals, varying a little, but marvellously 
little. In every human heart there are dark chambers and deep 
dungeons where the powers of evil lurk, but in every human will 
there are the standing armies of light, which may or may not keep 
the powers of darkness in subjection. Every man combines in him- 
self Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and which shall get the upper hand 
who shall say? No one can foresee exactly who will commit suicide 
or who will fall into crime; but yet it is as certain that the general 
average of crime will be maintained, as if men were helpless puppets 
in the hands of the dark fates. But there is no need to despair. 
Though we must recognise the presence of a strain of criminal 
tendency in human nature which steadily defies all attempts to make 
it less—less in volume, less in intensity, though the general average 
of crime, taking one year with another, is preserved with startling 
uniformity—yet if we ascend to a greater height, and cast our eyes 
over a wider prospect, we see much to bid us be of good cheer. 
Reliable statistics do not go very far back, but they go far enough 
back to enable us to compare the periods of time which measure the 
years of a generation, and a smaller period than that is no fair or 
sure test of the progress we are making. Basing our average of 
crime upon the records of a generation, we find that each generation 
shows an improvement over the previous one, and so we know that 
the constant unremitting efforts made to raise and purify human 
nature do bear fruit, and we may hope that ‘at last, far off, at last 
for all’ a happier and brighter lot and destiny is reserved. In the 
words of the poet— 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in, the main, 


I have reserved till the last a question which to many perhaps 
will be the most interesting of all; and certainly in the considera- 
tion of it Australian experience must be of peculiar value. What is 
likely to be the future of Parliamentary institutions and party 
government ? Bad or good, we are so wedded to our present system 
and so little disposed to change it, that to some, such speculations 
will appear barren and unprofitable. But they have their use never- 
theless, for Parliament reflects the character of the nation, and what- 
ever impairs its serviceableness or lowers its dignity reacts pre- 
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judicially upon the people it represents, in their home and foreign 
affairs. If Parliament cannot discharge its proper functions, cannot 
rise to the height of some great argument, and cannot treat large 
affairs in a large spirit, it is evident there must be something rotten 
in the state of it, as all these things it was able to do not so long 
since. The British constitution is the business of every Briton, and 
it is his duty to inquire how far the malign growth which has of late 
years so grievously affected the most vital part of the British con- 
stitution is indigenous to Parliamentary government, and how far 
it is the product of peculiar circumstances and will disappear when 
they do. If we find, upon examination, that the Australian Parlia- 
ments, of which ours is the pattern and prototype, suffer from the 
same evils that we complain of, we may conclude that those evils 
are inseparable from Parliamentary institutions. And in that case 
we are driven to inquire, Why, then, did they not make their appear- 
ance before? At the end of an article it is impossible to go into 
this subject so fully as it deserves, so that if I appear to treat it 
in a somewhat cursory manner, the limits of space must be my 
excuse. 

It will be conceded at once that in every respect Australian Parlia- 
ments are inferior to ours—I say this in no spirit of offence, for it is 
creditable to them and discreditable to us that their inferiority is not 
more marked than it is. Ours is chosen out of thirty-five millions of 
people instead of one; a seat in it is an object of ambition to men of 
all ranks and classes; men of culture, ability, and high position seek 
it as eagerly as the successful soap-boiler or the briefless barrister ; 
it is recruited largely and constantly from a wealthy, leisured class 
who can give all their time and thoughts to the study of politics; it 
is hedged in with historical traditions that give weight and force to 
its proceedings, and honour and dignity to its members; it sits at the 
centre of the civilised world, open to the free play of influences that 
must add continually to its stock of knowledge, experience, and en- 
lightenment ; in all these respects it enjoys advantages which its 
kindred Parliaments in the South Seas are without. Small blame 
is it to them if their Parliaments in Australasia are not yet on a par 
with ours. Though our Parliament is old and their Parliaments 
are young, though the composition and character of them differs 
considerably, they both suffer from the same disease and have their 
efficiency crippled by the same causes. Nor are the Australasian 
Parliaments all on the same level. A scale graduated according to 
the repute and esteem in which they are held would, I should say, 
place the Parliament of Victoria at the top, and the Parliament of 
New South Wales at the bottom. I do not assert that there are not as 
able men in the New South Wales Parliament as in any of the other 
Parliaments, but I do assert there are more men in it of that peculiar 
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stamp with which the public have now grown familiar, who by their 
blackguardism, their ruffianly behaviour, their total disregard of the 
courtesies of debate and the dictates of decency have done so much 
to drag Parliamentary institutions into contempt and abhorrence. 
In New South Wales charges of drunkenness are freely made by the 
press against the representatives of the people, and one enterprising 
journal went so far as to state that on one occasion the House was 
too drunk to perform its duties. No notice was taken of this state- 
ment, no contradiction was offered, no punishment followed. On 
another occasion one honourable member was so incensed by the 
language used to him by another honourable member that he rushed 
at him across the floor of the House, threw him on to a bench, and 
tried to perform upon him the happy despatch. His friends with 
difficulty dragged him off, both members apologised, and the House 
proceeded with its business as if nothing had happened. 

In Victoria, where such disgraceful scenes are thought unbecom- 
ing, and gentlemen are not allowed to relieve their feelings in such 
violent fashion, there is an occasional cross fire of chaff quite in the 
cabby strain. In the Chinese Immigration Prevention debate, the 
subject under discussion was not local, petty, or trivial, but of wide 
and far-reaching importance, of imperial magnitude—a subject one 
would have thought of such concern that it would receive the most 
serious and dignified consideration. But thisincident occurred. An 
honourable gentleman was defending the Chinese from the attacks 
made upon them with much warmth and vigour, when an honour- 
able member called out from the other side of the House, ‘ You will 
wake up to-morrow morning with a pigtail on you three feet long.’ 
This sally produced such uproarious merriment that the House very 
nearly had to adjourn to recover its gravity, and the discussion was 
with difficulty resumed. 

On the subject of the Victorian Parliament I should like to 
quote the words of the Victorian Attorney-General, a very able and 
clear-sighted man. Addressing his constituents he said :— 


Our Parliament is threatened with that paralysis that is creeping over all 
English legislatures, from the House of Commons downwards. Useless motions 
for adjournment, aimless and endless discussions, and senseless stonewalling [ob- 
struction] too often block practical business. If the disease is not eradicated, it 
would seem to indicate that they are growing toward the American system, under 
which the Executive is taken out of the Legislature altogether, and the Legislature 
confined to the business of making laws only, and not making and unmaking 
governments. 


These words plainly suggest a possibility which, not only in Australia, 

but in England, is slowly wheeling into the orbit of practical politics. 

The American political system is not altogether so lovely and plea- 
VoL. XXV.—No. 143. K 
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sant that we should wish to see it introduced here ; but, after all, the 
business of the Government is to govern, and if its legislative and 
administrative functions are incapable of simultaneous performance, 
it is obvious that they will have to be separated, and only the latter en- 
trusted to the Government. If hard-worked, overwrought ministers 
were totally or partially relieved from the necessity of attending the 
House of Commons night after night, they would have more time 
and energy to give to their departmental duties, which would on 
that account be far better performed, with greater freedom and 
courage and individual initiative. On the other hand, it is the busi- 
ness of the Legislature to legislate, to pass laws, not to worry ministers ; 
to frame statutes, not to overthrow cabinets. Under our present system 
our Parliamentary history consists of the record of a series of efforts 
made by the minority to turn itself into a majority, and of efforts 
made by the majority to prevent itself being turned into a minority, 
each effort being divided from the other by intervals of talk. Now 
talk in itself is not an evil, except in so far as it prevents good 
being done ; and if we could hit upon a system by which members 
could talk to their hearts’ content, and yet by which their un- 
measured loquacity could be robbed of its power to interfere with 
the business of the country, the authors of that system would deserve 
a place in English constitutional history alongside the framers of the 
Magna Charta. 
One of the leading Australian papers said : 


Parliamentary institutions would be perfect, if it were not for members of 
Parliament. Very many Parliaments of the present day find it their chief difficulty 
to protect themselves against their corrupt or mischievous members. 


Corrupt and mischievous members follow, as surely as night on 
day, the payment of members. One is the inevitable result of the 
other. If you attach remuneration to a seat in Parliament, you hold 
out a bait to the needy and greedy, who wish not to serve their 
country, but to live on her. Corrupt and mischievous members lead 
to corrupt and mischievous legislation, and there is not a single 
colony in Australasia that has not had its interests injured and its 
public debt increased by legislation of this character. New Zealand, 
one of the fairest countries upon earth, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, teeming with natural wealth of all kinds, blessed with a 
climate of unequalled salubrity, one of the brightest gems in the 
British crown, has gone near to be ruined by her Parliament. As an 
old resident said to me, with great energy: ‘But for the curse of 
constitutional government we should have been one of the happiest 
and most prosperous countries in the world, instead of being 
weighed down as we are by a heavy burden of debt, incurred much 
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of it for purposes utterly foolish, and worse.’ So deeply has the iron 
of Parliamentary misgovernment entered into the soul of the New 
Zealanders, that the leading paper ‘of New Zealand wrote thus of 
the proposal to confer self-governing institutions upon Western 
Australia :— 


There is no doubt that the retention of that vast territory in the hands of the 
Government of Great Britain is the wisest course that could be taken in the interests 
of the empire at large, and in view of the inevitable necessity that, sooner or later, 
will be imposed upon the Imperial Government for doing something effectual for re- 
lieving the plethora of people in the British Islands; while, if we take knowledge 
of the way in which the public lands have been misused or misapplied in most of 
the self-governing colonies, Western Australia may not suffer, in its best interests, 
by being retained, for a good many years to come, as a Crown colony. 


It would be well if the Secretary of State for the Colonies were 
to lay this advice to heart. As I was copying the above quotation, 
the post came in, bringing a number of The Australasian, one of the 
best papers in the world, containing a leader on ‘ The Degradation of 
Parliament,’ and setting forth, in vigorous language, the absolute 
impossibility of getting the business of the country done in the 
Parliament of Victoria, and suggesting that as the main object of 
obstruction was the desire, real or avowed, on the part of the 
minority to force on a general election, in which they could not be 
losers and might be gainers, this object might be defeated by 
abolishing general elections altogether, and by substituting for them 
triennial elections in which a third part of the House only should be 
elected. I will not discuss the advantages of, and the objections 
to, this scheme, many of which will readily occur to everyone, and I 
merely adduce it as a sign of the uneasiness and discontent with 
which Parliaments, as at present constituted, are regarded in 
countries that have had much experience of them. One thing is 
certain, which is too often forgotten, that Parliament is not a 
machine but an aggregate of living units, and it is on the behaviour 
of these units that the character and reputation of parliaments 
depend. If a number of men—and it is not necessary it should be 
a large number—deliberately strain the forms of the House to the 
utmost, and make full use of the powers and privileges originally 
conferred upon members for a very different purpose, to cast dis- 
credit on the Government of the day, by putting in their path every 
obstacle that malice or ingenuity can suggest, it is obvious that the 
Parliamentary system must absolutely break down. But the remedy 
for this is not hard to find. It lies close at hand, and can be applied 
by the people whenever they choose. If the constituencies fairly 
and squarely gave their representatives to understand that any 
trifling with the dignity of Parliament was distasteful to them, and 
that any undue interference with the course of public business 
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would be visited by their severe censure, the evil would soon cease. 
But if the people allow the most flagrant obstruction to go on with- 
out protest, and receive the worst offenders with ‘ loud cheers,’ on 
their heads the responsibility for the degradation of Parliament 
lies, and the institutions which were an honour to England will 
survive to be her shame. 

Ernest W. BECKET?. 





A BRAHMIN SCHOOL-G/RL. 


‘Une femme qui ne sait rien, mais capable de tout comprendre,’ is 
some French author’s ideal. It is doubtful whether many would 
share this opinion, and an utterly ignorant woman ought to be a 
thing of the distant past. The nearest approach to the French- 
man’s ideal are Indian women, absolutely ignorant, capable of great 
understanding, full of cunning, full of mischief, full of deceit. 
This is not from a naturally vicious disposition, but because they 
know not what to do with the hidden wealth of understanding and 
capability which they are not allowed to exercise. In the Madras 
Presidency alone has an attempt been made to raise and develop 
Indian women’s intellectual powers, and it is due to the Maharajah 
of Mysore, to whose untiring efforts and wonderfully enlarged and 
intelligent ideas the women of India owe this first step which will do 
so much in time to raise their position, that English enthusiasts 
should be acquainted with the great work being now carried on in 
what is called ‘ Her Highness the Maharani’s Girls’ School ’ at Mysore. 
The great advantage that this school possesses over English institu- 
tions of the kind is that it has been established by a Hindu for 
Hindus on strictly Hindu lines, and has thus been able to avoid 
arousing the suspicious prejudices always to be combated with 
regard to English or missionary schools. The moral and religious 
training is entirely based on Hindu tradition, and the English 
language only taught as an accomplishment, much as German and 
Italian would be in an English school. There are two things the 
Hindu dreads when he sends his children to an English school: 
one is the Catechism, the other the amalgamation of ‘caste.’ The 
Maharani’s school is exclusively for high-caste Hindus, and thus 
recognises the difference of social position, a thing which we are all 
too apt to forget in India. We treat every man whose face is black 
on an equal footing, forgetting that social distinction, even apart 
from caste, exists as much amongst the Hindus as elsewhere, and is 
perhaps more deeply rooted. The Brahmins, too, are the most in- 
telligent race in India, and therefore the very one of all others to 
work on and use as stepping-stones towards the universal education 
of Hindu women. Their quickness and memory are something prodi- 
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gious, tiny children being able to answer questions that would puzzle 
big girls in schools at home. A small child will without a second’s 
hesitation tell you what three times nineteen, or four times seventy- 
five, is &c.; the general quickness of Indians in arithmetic is so pro- 
verbial that it is needless to comment further upon it. Sarswati, 
the goddess of learning, is Brahma’s wife. Before the conquest of 
India, women had a far superior position to the present one, and by 
means of education it would not be difficult to restore it. The 
Hindu recognises that the woman develops and forms the mind of 
the children, and in these days, when English education is angli- 
cising and civilising the male Hindu, he is fast growing dis- 
satisfied with his surroundings, disgusted with the brutish state and 
ignorance of his home, the petty prejudices and restrictions of his 
womankind, and longs for a state of things like that he reads of in 
English books, or sees in the lives of the established English 
residents. Many therefore were ready to welcome this opening to the 
higher development of women’s minds, and the scheme of a high- 
caste school found many ready to aid and second it. A proof of its 
growing importance is that applications have been made to the head 
master for wives who could speak English and sing, from men of great 
standing in different parts of India, and this again has probably 
gathered more attendants to the school. 

The school was started in the year 1881, on the 21st of January, and 
consisted of twenty-eight pupils, children of daring and enlightened 
Brahmins, who were not afraid to brave popular prejudice. To-day the 
school has 463 scholars, of whom 6 are in the High School, 55 in the 
Middle School, 97 in the Upper Primary, 87 in the Lower Primary, 
151 in the Infant School, and 67 in the Zenana department. This 
last was established in order to meet the general complaint through- 
out India—a complaint which has much truth in it, and which makes 
it difficult to carry education beyond a certain point—namely, that 
at the age of ten or twelve the young girl is taken away to be made 
a child-wife, and relapses into the regular Hindu housekeeper, 
namely a creature who is to have no thoughts, or ideas, or opinions, 
beyond cooking rice or combing her husband’s hair. In order that 
the love of study should penetrate into and permeate through the 
Hindu home, a zenana or grown-up women’s class has been esta- 
blished, entirely managed by women, and a few wise husbands are 
willing to let their wives spend a few hours daily at the school. The 
average age of scholars in this class is from twelve to sixteen. 
When I visited the school there was one melancholy little married 
woman of twelve, dressed in orange satin, working away very hard. 
Hers was likely to be a sad lot, as her husband, who had not yet 
claimed, was dying of consumption, and the fate of a Brahmin widow 
is not enviable. All her jewels and fine clothes are taken away from 
her, her hair is shaved close to her head, and she becomes the 
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household drudge in her husband’s family. The school is under the 
management of a clever Hindu, by name Mr. Narasimenigar, who 
with real devotion and enthusiasm has given up his life to the task. 
The children seem to return his care and trouble with sincere affec- 
tion. The first and second class are under the care of two graduates 
from the Madras University. The next eight classes, of which three 
are of the Middle school, four of the Upper Primary, and the remain- 
ing of the Lower Primary standard, are in charge of masters knowing 
both English and the vernacular languages, and who have acquired 
some experience in teaching in English schools. The teachers of the 
classes below this (namely, the Lower Primary and Infant schools) 
are well-chosen people of ability, and with experience in teaching. 
There are seven lady-teachers, of whom only three are Europeans; 
two are Roman Catholic nuns. One is a German lady, who teaches 
the Kindergarten system ; the other four are Hindu ladies, of whom 
one is the wife of one of the assistant masters. The subjects taught 
are music, drawing, needlework, arithmetic, history, geography, 
cooking, Sanskrit, Hygiene, Kanarese, and English. The following 
copy of the examination papers will give a good idea of what is 
taught, and of what they are expected to know. 


FIRST EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


(A Five Years’ Coursk FoR GIRLS OF AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE.) 


Compulsory Subjects. 


I. Two languages: (A) Kanarese; (B) English or Sanskrit. 
II. Arithmetic. . 
III. Hygiene. 
IV. Geography and Indian History. 
V. Needlework (plain). 


VI. Cookery. 
Optional Subjects. 


I. Languages: English or Sanskrit. (A) English for those who take 
Sanskrit as their second compulsory language; (B) Sanskrit for 
those who take English as their second compulsory language. 

II. Drawing. 
III. Music. 
IV. Painting. 
Details. 
I.—A. Kanarese. Maximum 150. 
1. Poetry. About 200 pachas of ordinary difficulty, as Savithripa- 
kyana. 
. Prose. About 100 pages of Kathasangraha, or any other book 
of equal difficulty. 
. Grammar. Vagridhayini, the whole with the exception of 
Derivation and Prosody. 
. Composition. A letter, or the description of a familiar object. 
5. Dictation. About twenty printed lines. 
}. Handwriting. About twenty printed lines. 
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B. (1) Sanskrit. Maximum 120, 
i. Poetry. Bélaraméyana. 
ii. Prose. Selections from Panchatantra ; fifty pages. 

A few questions on sandhi, shabdas, and dhaturupas 
will be included in the prose and poetry papers. <A few 
ordinary shabdas and dhatus will be selected. 

iii. Dictation. 
iv. Handwriting. In the Dévanagari character. 
(2) English. Maximum 120. 

2 papers { i, Royal Reader, No. III.; 100 pages, 

{ ii. Elementary grammar. 

iii. Dictation. 

iv. Handwriting. 

. Arithmetic. Simple and Compound Rules, Greatest Common 
Measure, Least Common Multiple, Vulgar Fractions, Rule of 
Three, Practice, and Mental Arithmetic. 

Hygiene. In Raghunatha Rao’s Aré'gyamargadarsini. 
(a) Geography. India in particular (with map-drawing) ; Europe 
and Asia in general, 
(6) History of India, Charitradarpana: the Hindu Period. 
. Needlework. Plain. 
. Cookery. Selections from the text-book. 


RNs Bees Ra 


Optional Subjects. 


(One or more of the following subjects, at the option of the candidates.) 
I, Language. 
50 A. 1. English. Royal Reader, No. II., with a few questions on 
elementary grammar, 
2. Easy dictation. 
3. Handwriting, 
80 B. Sanskrit. Bharthruhari’s Nitisathaha, with a few questions on 
shabdas and sandhi. 
Il, Drawing. (To be specified.) 
50 III. Music. Selected airs, 
50 IV. Fancy work. 
50 V. Painting. 


| 
| 


80 


1. All candidates shall be examined in the six compulsory subjects, and one at 
least of the optional subjects. Candidates are, however, at liberty to bring up two 
or more optional subjects. 

2. All papers shall be answered in Kanarese, except the paper on the English 
language. In the case of the papers on the Sanskrit language the Dévanagari 
characters shall be used. 

8. Candidates failing to obtain 30 per cent. of the maximum in Kanarese, 25 
per cent. of the maximum in the second compulsory language, 20 per cent. of the 
maximum in geography and Indian history, 30 per cent. of the maximum in plain 
needlework, and 26 per cent. of the maximum in cookery, and 20 per cent. of the 
maximum in each of the optional subjects chosen, and 30 per cent. of the maximum 
of the whole, shall not pass. Those who, after securing the required minimum in 
each of the subjects, succeed in securing 45 per cent. of the aggregate maximum, 
shall be placed in the first class, and the rest of the successful candidates in the 
second class. 

4. Certificates will be issued by the Committee to the successful candidates, 
specifying the eubjects in which they have been examined, and the class in which 
they have been placed. 
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There are other examinations, higher ones, which it would be too 
tedious to enumerate here. 

The following is a description of how a Brahmin girl spends her 
day in this schoo]. It will show how well acquainted some of them 
are with English, as well as give an idea of Indian life in a 
pensionnat, so I leave it in her own language. 








H.H. The Maharani’s Girl School, Mysore : 
December 5th, 1887. 


Dear Madam,—In answer to your request I shall attempt to give an account 
of how I generally spend my time here, both at home and at school. As I have 
not much command over the language, I trust you will kindly overlook any defects 
you may meet with in this letter. It was in 1882, when I was about eight years 
old, that I entered the Maharani’s Girls’ School with the object of being educated, 
My parents have had the benefits of education, and it is owing chiefly to my mother’s 
enthusiasm for female education that I can still pursue my studies in this institu- 
tion. 

I was learning Kanarese, Sanskrit, arithmetic, hygiene, a little of English, and 
some other subjects till about a year ago, This year I have to study the same 
subjects in a higher standard, with chemistry and physiology in addition. Cookery 
was one of the subjects of study last year, in which we have passed a practical 
examination. 

Of the subjects mentioned above, I greatly like Sanskrit, a knowledge of which 
language I consider is necessary .for the study of other languages. I like poetry 
also, especially in Kanarese, which is the language of this province, and I wish to 
learn as much English asI can. I find grammar, history, and geography rather 
difficult to learn, much more so than arithmetic, chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. 
However, I hope to know them all better after some time. Of all subjects, music 
is undoubtedly the pleasantest. It is especially soothing in times of sorrow. Of 
course under this head the playing on the vina' is included. In our school 
Rukhama, Sundaramma, Krishnamma, and Mangamma of the first class, and a few 
others in the lower classes, are the best singers. In the vina class Krishnamma, 
Sundaramma, and Mangamma are especially good. 

I too, with Bhagirathamma, Yeggamma, Sakbamma, and Kaneriamma of my 
class, was for some time practising on the vina; but as this interfered with the 
study of some other subjects, we gave it up for the time. Some of us, however, intend 
to commence again. For myself I am very fond of the vina, the piano, and the 
drawing class. 

Many gentlemen are here working very hard for our good. I think their hopes 
will all be realised in a short time. It was with the greatest pleasure that we 
heard that the very people who a few years ago most bitterly opposed the cause of 
female education are now praising the good work that has been done. 

Female education is no new thing among us. One has only to read the history 
of our country to convince oneself that the education of girls existed in the earliest 
days among us. To the ignorant people who will urge that education tends to 
make women impious and unchaste it has been very aptly pointed out by many 
revered and learned men among us that Sakuntala, Tara, Seeta, Chitralekha, 
Drowpadi and many others were at the same time the most learned, the most 
pious, and the chastest women of their time. The presiding deity of learning itself 
is not a god, but a goddess, namely, Saraswati. Such proofs are sure to destroy 
the prejudices of the common people, and we hope in a short time only to see 
parents sending their daughters to school as naturally as they now send their sons. 






































! The vina is a native instrument somewhat between a mandoline and a guitar. 
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I must here mention that we are largely indebted to such good ladies as Miss 

Manning, who has helped us directly by her gift of books, &c., and indirectly in 
many ways. The gentlemen who are now labouring for us will, we trust, live to 
enjoy the reward of their self-sacrifice. 

I shall now tell you how I generally spend the day here. I get up at exactly 
five o'clock in the morning and bathe immediately. As I do not read my school 
lessons at night, I prepare them in the morning till about a quarter to seven o’clock. 
Then the carriage arrives to take me to school. I reach the school with my class- 
master, who drives in the same carriage with me, before a quarter to eight o’clock. 
Before going to school I am in the habit of eating something and at the same time. 
From school I come home at eleven o’clock and eat my breakfast at a quarter past 
eleven. After about half-an-hour’s chatting I practise on the vina till one o’clock. 
I then read my school lessons till about a quarter past three, when the carriage 
again comes to take me and my master to school. I return home in the evening 
at about a quarter past six o'clock, and idle away till seven o’clock in some way or 
other. I eat my supper at seven, and spend another half-hour inchatting. I then 
generally read some book in Kanarese, or a story-book in English, these books being 
other than the text-books of the class. I read also with my sisters till half-past 
ten, when after saying my prayers I go to bed. 

I generally spend the ‘leave’ days either in fancy work, or drawing, or map- 
drawing, or playing with some girls of the school. Whenever we get leave on 
feast days I make my class-mates come to me; or we go to some one’s house and 
spend the day together. On such days we invite a number of girls and dine together 
at one place. We are also in the habit of going out to Seerangapatam and other 
places on picnic excursions, When we were younger we used to take great interest 
in such games as lawn-tennis, rounders, &c.; but now that we are supposed to be 
grown-up women, popular prejudice has compelled us to give them up. We have 
therefore to be content with the walks and excursions to the bank-side on the 
various occasions when we go there for picnics, 

Yours obediently, 
M. Kamaxksut, 


This letter gives its own story of what a stride has been made in 
the enlargement of ideas and liberty amongst Brahmin women. We 
see all the many defects attributed to the Indian native refuted by 
fact. Instead of indulging in lazy day-dreams amidst the fumes of the 
narghili; instead of whiling away the steaming Indian day in idle 
talk and harem gossip, in turning over soft silks and listlessly finger- 
ing new threads of pearls ; instead of sleep, we find, in spite of climate, 
a brisk, energetic life, breathing out activity at every pore, a life such 
as few British school-girls would care to embark upon; and remark 
that there is no six weeks’ or two months’ summer vacation, no break 
in the patient, resigned monotony of this life. The same quiet sub- 
mission which with its faint touch of irony says ‘now that we are 
supposed to be grown-up women, popular prejudice has compelled us 
to give up games,’ proves that education is not making them rebel- 
lious; no, the Brahmin woman in her loneliness has found at last the 
companion which her soul longed for, that ever-filling satisfying 
delight which study is to brain and heart, and best of all she has learnt 
to love music, to understand it, to make it her own, to weave it into 
her joys and her sorrows. The most interesting visit of all in the 
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Maharani’s schools is to the music class. Here we heard two young 
girls, daughters of people of good family in Mysore, playing on the 
vina. The piece they played was a duet of Sterndale Bennett’s 
arranged for two vinas. Then they sang and played native airs with 
touching plaintive voices that spoke of captivity and loneliness. 
Education had thrown its velvet glamour over the strings, and these 
airs, which in themselves are always beautiful in their sadness and 
wild disregard of cadence, were made exquisite by their accurate ren- 
dering and the feeling with which they were played. A sight it is for 
sore eyes to see these children in each class in their picturesque and 
often beautiful native dress, with their pearl nose-rings and gold 
jewels, drinking in science and learning with all the ardour lent to 
novelty, and to see it fall on years of ignorance and involved strug- 
gling of misty brains like the cool plash of summer rain on parched 
leaves, washing away the dust and cobwebs of a July’s drought. This 
and this alone is the way to civilise India. First of all to civilise 
Indian mothers ; secondly, to take caste by caste and see how far each 
can be drawn out. There ought to be schools for every caste from 
the Brahmin to the sweeper, distinct from each other, and in time 
the great motherhood of learning will draw them to her bosom in one 
embrace. 


GEORGIANA KINGSCOTE. 
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Ir is seldom that that which has been long expected equals the an- 
ticipations with which it was awaited. But the great work of Mr. 
Bryce will much surpass the high expectations which it has so long 
aroused. It is still more seldom that a book which stirs immediate 
interest, is a permanent addition to the literature of a country. The 
American Commonwealth, however, teems with matter of the most 
vital moment to the practical issues of the day, whilst it belongs to 
the very small number of those works on political and social science 
‘ which are abiding possessions to the whole English-speaking race. 

The analysis of political institutions is a task so complex and 
subtle that it is rarely undertaken; and when undertaken success- 
fully, it is even more rarely that the result is found to have interest 
for the public and practical use for the busy. The analysis of social 
institutions, manners, and practices, though much more common, is 
very often tedious; and it has a fatal tendency to run into the 
tabular common places of a gazetteer. Mr. Bryce has avoided both 
errors. His work, as an analysis of a constitutional organism, is of a 
rank only reached by De Tocqueville, Mill, Gneist, Maine, and Dicey. 
As an account of modern America it is full of first-hand knowledge, 
acute reflections, and picturesque illustrations of men and customs. 
Mr. Bryce has given to Europeans that kind of insight of the 
American system which in the last century Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and De Lolme gave to France of the English system. And he has re- 
vealed the social condition of the States with the same thoroughness 
of grasp which in the last century Arthur Young brought to bear on 
France; and, in our day, Mackenzie Wallace brought to bear on 
Russia. 

Accounts of a political system are too often dull and academic, 
because they are compiled from books without the gifts of the states- 
man or the traveller, without knowledge of affairs, or the quick in- 
sight of the experienced observer. Accounts of the social system 
and manners of a country are too often gossipy and thin, because the 
observer sees too much of the surface, and has neither political 
training nor solid learning. Nothing is more difficult than to weave 


1 The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, M.P. 3 vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1888. 
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into an analysis of the social forces of a mighty State, a living 
picture of the people as they may be seen in their daily life. In 
this difficult art Mr. Bryce has achieved a great success. He has 
drawn the portrait of a nation by virtue of his being at once an 
accomplished jurist, an experienced politician, a learned historian, 
an acute man of the world, and an indefatigable traveller. 

The book is one not altogether easy toclass. Works upon political 
institutions are almost wholly the studies of lawyers or politicians. 
Bentham and Austin, Mill and Spencer, Gneist, Bagehot, Maine, and 
Dicey, have written on the working of a given political system, and 
have reduced this to abstract terms, but they have none of them 
written from the point of view of the historian, the traveller, and the 
parliamentary official. Gneist has written as a political philosopher ; 
Bagehot wrote first-rate essays of a journalist; Mr. Dicey has given 
us lectures more permanently useful than Blackstone’s; and Maine 
has brought his acute mind and curious learning to the analysis of 
English and American politics. Mr. Hearn’s excellent book on the 
Constitution of England is the work of a lawyer and a statesman. 
But none of these put the social institutions, or the idiosyncrasies of 
the country, side by side with the political constitution; nor do 
they explain the constitution by the habits of the people, and the 
popular customs by the constitution. They are publicists, not tra- 
vellers or historians. 

On the other hand, those who have given us social and economi- 
cal surveys of a nation have little of law, statesmanship, or social 
philosophy. The M‘Cullochs, Porters, Maurice Blocks, the Fawcetts, 
Cairds, and Giffens, who have given us invaluable economic surveys 
of a nation, have not displayed it as at once the effect and cause of 
a given political organism, which they describe organically and 
functionally. This Mr. Bryce has done. His main task is the 
American Commonwealth as a working organism. But his subsidiary 
business is to show how this Commonwealth reacts on the life of 
American society, and how the American people day by day are 
moulding, modifying, and working this Commonwealth. 

We have thus brought before us a great succession of topics 
which are usually excluded from constitutional treatises and political 
analyses. Constitutional publicists, even the greatest of them, have 
been far too formal, too official, too solemn, heraldic, and black-letter. 
Blackstone wrote a sort of Gold Stick and Lord Chamberlain account 
of the Constitution, which is now more like the actual system of Japan 
than that of England. None of our works on the English Constitu- 
tion, down to the time of Bagehot, ever mentioned the Cabinet or the 
Prime Minister. Those who write about constitutions and political 
institutions too often fix their eyes exclusively on the letter of the 
law, or they argue & priori on rights and privileges, as if it were a 
matter of pure abstract science. Mr. Bryce’s method is to combine 
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analysis of institutions with practical observation of social habits. 
And there can be no sort of doubt that this is the true way. Mere 
book knowledge of a constitution is as worthless as a mere paper con- 
stitution. And a bare abstract view of political institutions may be 
as delusive as a working model of a machine which in practice will 
not work at all. Mr. Bryce has followed Macaulay’s admirable rule, 
not to be afraid of lowering the dignity of history. He has composed 
a searching and exhaustive analysis of the American Commonwealth ; 
but, though he has gone quite as deeply into ultimate problems of 
government as De Tocqueville, Mill, or Austin, he has not been 
afraid to lower the dignity of social philosophy by explaining to us 
all about the ‘ Lobby,’ the ‘ Machine,’ the ‘ Politicians,’ ‘ Rings and 
Bosses,’ ‘ Spoils,’ ‘ Women’s Suffrage,’ the Bar, the Bench, the Press, 
Railroads, Wall Street, the Universities, the Churches, the position 
of women, American oratory, American life, the social and economic 
future. Now this is precisely what we want to know; and it is in 
connection with these things that knowledge of the Constitution 
really interests us. And it is because all these things are explained 
and illustrated by a mass of ingenious reflections, vivid observations, 
and capital anecdotes that Mr. Bryce has managed to make a book 
full of real political wisdom as picturesque and fascinating as a first- 
rate volume of travels. 

The book with which this work of Mr. Bryce’s will be immediately 
compared is that of De Tocqueville. But nearly sixty years have 
passed since De Tocqueville went to America, and in that period the 
American Commonwealth has grown beyond any example in recorded 
history. Fourteen new States have been added to the Union; the 
population has doubled itself five times; the railroad, telegraph, and 
electric systems have been created ; new parties have been formed ; 
the question of slavery has been debated and fought out ; the greatest 
civil war the world ever saw has been waged; and a vast system of 
political and social institutions has been evolved. The changes have 
been enormous, and yet De Tocqueville’s book is the one with which 
Mr. Bryce’s will be most often compared, and it is the one with which 
it most deserves to be compared. 

Mr. Bryce’s view of the American Commonwealth consists of three 
distinct surveys:—of the National organisation, the local State 
organisation, and the Social organisation: corresponding roughly to 
the first, second, and third volumes. The first volume is a treatise 
of constitutional law; the second an analysis of local and municipal 
politics ; and the third is practically a masterly book of travels. All 
who observe American institutions at all have long known the extreme 
complexity of the system in its double scheme of co-ordinate political 
institutions for the Nation and the several States. But until the 
elaborate analysis of Mr. Bryce explained them, few persons quite 
realised either the true nature of this-complex dualism, or the range 
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to which it extends. Complex as this intercatenation of National and 
State authority is, Mr. Bryce has made it clear without needless pro- 
lixity or repetition. The United States Constitution is at once 
National and Federal, being a supreme Federal State, not a League 
of States, yet presupposing and based upon an antecedent body of 
States, each in their own limits performing a very large part of the 
functions and duties of ordinary civi] governments. Again, both 
Federal Constitution and the State Constitutions very distinctly divide 
the provinces of the executive function, the legislative function, and 
the judicial function. Nowhere in Europe is the executive body 
marked off from the legislative body so strictly and with lines so 
rigid as in America. Nowhere in Europe is the Constitution walled 
round with a rampart so difficult to modify as there. Nowhere in 
Europe is the executive so little able to lead the legislature, and the 
legislature so little able to control the executive. Alone of settled 
political systems, the de facto head of the administration cannot in 
America dissolve the legislature, nor can the legislature get rid of the 
de facto head of the administration, except by a two-thirds majority 
after a regular trial for a criminal offence. And a third element steps 
in when courts of law are empowered to pronounce that acts of the 
national legislature are ungonstitutional and therefore invalid. 

This dualism of National government and State government, this 
tripartite division of authority into executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial, each more or less independent, runs through the whole fabric of 
the American polity and all its thirty-eight States. There are thus 
in America thirty-nine Constitutions, i.e. one National Constitution 
and thirty-eight State Constitutions ; as many separate legislatures, 
as many executives, as many judiciaries, and, wonderful to relate, 
thirty-nine separate bodies of law. There are four kinds of 
American law, with four degrees of authority :— 

I. The Federal Constitution. 

II. Federal Statutes made by Congress. 

III. State Constitutions. 

IV. State Statutes made by State Legislatures. 
And courts of law, both State and National, are bound to decide 
under which of these four classes of law any given provision falls. 
Then the judiciary is bifurcated into the National Courts and the 
State Courts; each being subdivided locally into superior, middle, 
and inferior Courts. And there is a National Finance, as well as a 
State Finance. And within each State, there is a system of local 
government and systems of municipal government, each with their 
own executive, their own constituents, their own council, and their 
own taxation. The double system of National and State constitu- 
tions, legislatures, executive, judiciaries, bodies of law and separate 
finance, covers in a co-ordinate way every square mile of the vast, 
American continent included in the States. There is here, it is 
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obvious, the material for a curious complexity of forces, which 
indeed hardly any European has adequately mastered. 

Perhaps the most striking and important contribution to 
political science which Mr. Bryce has made is the fundamental 
distinction which he pointed out between what he named the Rigid 
Constitutions and the Flexible Constitutions: America giving us the 
type of a practically rigid Constitution, and England the type of a 
Constitution, in theory at least, flexible without limit. Mr. Dicey, 
in his admirable Lectures on the Law of the Constitution, made all 
readers familiar with this distinction, and has illustrated it with 
great learning and acumen. But in his own account (p. 84) he 
refers to an unpublished lecture of Mr. Bryce, the substance of 
which is incorporated in the present work. The Parliament of the 
United Kingdom could extend, modify, or abolish the Constitution, 
or any part of it, by an ordinary Act of Parliament passed in the 
same way as any Road or Inclosure Act. Nay, more, this power is 
being continually exercised session after session; for the Constitu- 
tion seldom leaves off at the end of a session exactly as it stood at 
the opening of it. A court of law has only to satisfy itself as to the 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament, and then to give effect to it. 
It cannot treat any Act as unconstitutional, or see any degree of 
authority, of greater or less, in an Act of Parliament. 

Nor in England can any man say precisely what the Constitution 
is, or where it can be found. As Mr. Bryce says, it must be searched 
for in hundreds of volumes, in cases, statutes, precedents, journals, 
and even memoirs. And of course much of it is even then matter 
for discussion. All is utterly different in America, The Federal 
Constitution and all its amendments are printed in a very precise 
document of sixteen octavo pages. It is so hedged round by securi- 
ties against hasty alterations, that in the hundred years which now 
span the life of the Federal Constitution, excepting in the postscript 
of its first year, and in a trivial amendment in 1794, and another 
in 1803, it has only been practically modified once—that is, after the 
tremendous civil war. The contrast between the rigid documentary 
constitutions of America and the flexible traditional Constitution of 
England has been most profoundly grasped by Mr. Bryce, and most 
vividly illustrated and explained. 

Next to the contrast between these two types of constitutional sys- 
tems, comes the equally striking contrast between the Presidential 
administration of America and the Cabinet administration of England. 
A cabinet, as we understand it, is of course out of the question where 
the legislature neither controls nor depends upon a ministry. And 
where there is no legislature to make or unmake a ministry, there is 
of course no ministry to initiate, guide, or modify legislation. An 
American President is a Prime Minister whose business is to control 
the public departments, but not to interfere with the legislature. 
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He has secretaries without collective responsibility, but no ministry. 
Ministers are not accountable to the legislature, nor are they jointly 
responsible for each other. So the legislature is a parliament with 
which the ministers are often in conflict, and which has no means 
whatever of removing them. All this Mr. Bryce explains and illus- 
trates with a force and fertility which are only possible to a man 
who has had the advantage of experience in parliament and in office, 
and who unites to the training of a constitutional lawyer great op- 
portunities for careful study on the spot. 

Mr. Bryce next explains the constitution, character, and working of 
that famous American institution the Senate, the relation of which to 
the Executive is so puzzling to those who know only the dignified 
Upper Chambers of Europe, and which hasa peculiar interest for those 
European politicians who find treaties and international relations 
ultimately referred to its final arbitrament. He then turns to the 
House of Representatives, a House how utterly unlike our House of 
Commons few will realise till they have mastered all that Mr. Bryce 
has to tell. His picture of the ‘House at work’ is one of those 
vivid clear-cut portraits which are only possible to a practical poli- 
tician living his daily life in one school who has attentively watched 
another school and compared it with his own. 

Mr. Bryce’s account of the Federal Courts is one that could only 
be given by a lawyer, who, familiar with the machinery of English 
courts, and imbued with our own legal principles, has studied the 
American courts with all the assistance that can be given by his 
intimate relations with American lawyers, judges, and advocates, thus 
comparing professional impressions and experience. Nothing in the 
book is more interesting and valuable than his account of the history, 
constitution, and working of the famous Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton, a court which, from the momentous national functions with which 
it is charged, its striking history, its unique position as the one 
central Court of Appeal, and the singular power of the great men who 
have adorned it, may almost be thought, even by an English lawyer, to 
take precedence in importance of all known tribunals. 

That part of Mr. Bryce’s book to which the English politician 
will most often turn will be, no doubt, the eleven chapters from the 
twenty-fifth to the thirty-fifth inclusive, wherein he compares the 
American and European systems, criticises the American constitution, 
and explains the paradox how the most rapidly growing of modern 
peoples contrives to thrive under the most rigid of all known con- 
stitutions, and the one which seems apparently the most prone to 
insoluble deadlocks. The problem is indeed one of the most curious 
and suggestive which can engage the student of politics and the 
practical politician. Mr. Bryce’s solution of the mystery, which, 
like the solution of most mysteries, depends on complex allowances, 
compensations, and qualifications in practical result, is as full of 
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accurate observation of fact as it is of sterling political good 
sense. 

It would need an article even to state in full Mr. Bryce’s 
explanation of the separate State System, of the relations of the 
States to the Federal Union, of the distribution of the functions of 
government between the State and the Union, of the complex 
institutions by which the relations are distinguished and maintained. 
The co-ordination of National authority and thirty-eight State autho- 
rities is one of the most difficult and curious problems in the range 
of political science. European states are familiar enough with a 
local government and a national government. But in America, 
where both exist in full development, there is intercalated between 
them an antecedent State government which fulfils the great bulk 
of the functions possessed by the National government of these 
kingdoms, and habitually exercised by the House of Commons. Nor 
is this the whole of the anomaly, for in America each of the thirty- 
eight States, with distinct executives, legislatures, law-courts, bodies 
of law and finance, are constitutionally safe-guarded under very 
precise clauses in written instruments from any interference by 
the Federal Executive, or the Federal Legislature. Let. us imagine 
the new County Councils each having its own distinct, inviolable, and 
self-enacted constitution, which no Act of Parliament could modify, 
suspend, or add to. We shall then have some idea of the complexity 
of the American political system. 

The rest of Mr. Bryce’s work is devoted to explain the Party 
System, and all the peculiar institutions to which the party system 
has given birth, the ‘ machine,’ the ‘ ring,’ the ‘ boss,’ and the way 
the boss runs the machine ; next to the working of Public Opinion, 
and all its various organs, the press, the ‘stump,’ the ‘ caucus,’ the 
conventions, and the ballot. And he concludes with a large body of 
illustrations, reflections, criticisms, and suggestions. 

The grand question which all will ask remains—does Mr. Bryce 
write as a panegyrist of the American democracy, or as a critic of it ? 
How does the judge sum up the evidence about the greatest experi- 
ment of free electoral government yet attempted by man? Mr. 
Bryce, one may answer, has far too much experience of affairs, too 
much learning, too much political sagacity,’to sum up in any whole- 
sale, trenchant, e« cathedra style, or to write either a eulogium on 
democracy, or an indictment of democracy. Asa judge, asa thinker 
should, he gives us ample material for forming our own judgment, 
examines all the difficulties and possibilities, the strength, the weak- 
ness, the compensations, and the inconveniences of each institution 
in turn. No single vice or degeneration of the American polity is 
at all screened or palliated. A hostile satirist could find matter 
enough for a dozen philippics in the familiar style of the reactionary 
prophet of evil. A stalwart believer in democracy will find many a 
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conclusion to deepen his faith and to fire hisenthusiasm. Mr. Bryce, 
it is clear, sees many a compensating force which was unobserved by 
Sir H. Maine when he wrote on Popular Government, and Mr. 
Bryce’s knowledge of America vastly exceeds that of Maine. To 
compare their books on this point is to see all the gulf which sepa- 
rates an acute student of political literature from an experienced 
observer of political institutions. 

Mr. Bryce writes as an observer of political institutions, not, be 
it said, as a party politician. The comparison of Federal with the 
State legislatures bristles at every point with illustrations of the 
burning issue of our day, the relations of the Imperial Parliament to 
a possible Home Rule legislature. The book of Mr. Bryce touches 
on the problem at every chapter. Yet there is not a sentence in 
these three volumes by which the most sensitive Unionist could 
detect whether the author be a follower of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord 
Hartington. True political science sits calmly aloof from party 
struggles. 

The special strength of Mr. Bryce is this, that he is a rare ex- 
ample (one may almost say a unique example) of the constitutional 
jurist, who compares institutions and constitutions step by step with 
social habits and practical results visible on the spot. He refuses to 
consider the American constitution or any single American institu- 
tion apart from the habits and opinions of the American people who 
live under them, and the American politicians, journalists, speakers, 
officials, managers, and groups of men who work them, make them, 
and want them. It is another instance of the golden rule that 
organs, organisms, and organic activity, are only to be truly under- 
stood as we study them in their functions, and under the actual con- 
ditions of environment and adjustment to it, in which they do, as a 
fact, habitually function. 

One may doubt if such a living picture of Democracy in all its 
ways, in its strength and its weakness, its dangers and its future, 
in all its strange nakedness of appearance, and its amazing vitality 
and force, in its golden hopes, and its simplicity and limitations as 
of a raw, lucky, inexperienced youth entering on a matchless inheri- 
tance for good or for evil, has ever yet been drawn by a competent 
hand. And it may be doubted even more if there yet exists for any 
country in the Old World a portrait so thoughtful, searching, and 
complete, so suggestive of the character, and with its life-history so 
graven on the face, as that which Mr. Bryce has now given us for 
the New World. 

It is impossible to close this book without reflecting that it adds 
another fine corner-stone to the noble monument which the sons 
and teachers of Oxford have raised round the history and analysis of 
political institutions. Not only bas Oxford taken for centuries a 
leading part in this field of social science, but it is not easy to recall 
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a work of first-rate importance in this difficult department which has 
not come from those who have taught in Oxford, or have been 
trained by her in the school of Thucydides and Aristotle. The tradi- 
tion of Sir T. More, of Raleigh, of Hobbes, of Locke, and Adam 
Smith has been worthily maintained. Clarendon opened a long 
succession of historians, through Gibbon, the greatest of historians, 
Henry Hallam, Doctor Arnold, Dean Milman, and so on down to 
the great modern school of Bishop Stubbs, Dr. Freeman, S. R. Gar- 
diner, J. R. Green, Froude, Goldwin Smith, Dean Stanley, Cotter 
Morison, John Morley. Nor is it less significant that so much of 
what we know of the English Constitution has been expounded by 
those who have taught at Oxford or who have been trained at Oxford. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the laws of England were lectures de- 
livered by him as Professor at Oxford; so also were those far more 
trustworthy Commentaries, known as Dicey On the Law of the Con- 
stitution, and Anson on the Law of Parliament; and so at least 
one of Sir H. Maine’s studies on political institutions. To this long 
list of Oxford achievements we must now add the work of her Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, a work dedicated to, and in part inspired by 
two of his Oxford colleagues; and which will permanently hold its 
own in this splendid array of historical research and political philo- 
sophy. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 





DANIEL O'CONNELL)’ 


For the large majority of persons now living in Great Britain, 
O’Connell has come to be nothing but a name. A name, it is true, 
with some vesture of awe and suspicion hanging round it, like a 
ghost ; a name with some lingering capacity to make us feel uncom- 
fortable ; yet in the main a name only, like Chatham, or like Straf- 
ford. But, for the small proportion of those now inhabiting the island, 
and for all who were breathing and moving upon it, 


bao’ em yatay emimveler Te Kai Epret, 


forty and fifty years ago, from the highest to the lowest, O’Connell 
was, and was felt to be, not a name only but a power. He had, in 
1828-9, encountered the victor of the Peninsula and of Waterloo on 
the battle-ground of the higher politics, of those politics which lie 
truly inter apices, and had defeated him, and had obtained from his 
own lips the avowal of his defeat. 

Moreover, O’Connell was a champion of whom it might emphati- 
cally be said that alone he did it. True, he hada people behind him ; 
but a people in the narrower rather than in the wider sense, the 
masses only, not the masses with the classes. The Irish aristocracy 
were not indeed then banded together, as they are now, in the cause 
that he thought the wrong one. Many of them supported Roman 
Catholic emancipation ; but none of them comprehended that, in the 
long reckoning of international affairs, that support would have to be 
carried onwards and outwards to all its consequences. He saw, at the 
epoch of the Clare election, what they did not see, that the time had 
come when, to save the nation, a victim must be dedicated even from 
among the nation’s friends, like the great king’s daughter at Aulis 
to preserve the host commanded by her own father. O’Connell was 
the commander-in-chief, although as yet they hardly knew it; and 
even the most illustrious supporters of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
on whichever side the Channel, were but the rank and file behind 
him. His were the genius and the tact, the energy and the fire, that 
won the bloodless battle. By the force of his own personality he led 
Treland to Saint Stephen’s, almost as much as Moses led the children 


1 Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell the Liberator. Edited, with notices of his 
life and times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.8.A. London, Murray, 1888. 2 vols. 8vo, 
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of Israel to Mount Sinai; and he accomplished the promise of Pitt, 
which Pitt himself had laboured, and laboured not in vain, to frustrate. 

I assume, then, that this remarkable man, whom before reaching 

the end of these remarks I shall call a great man, has passed out of 
the mill-stream of politics into the domain of history. There, it is 
to be hoped, we may contemplate and examine his career in some- 
thing of the solemn stillness of Glasnevin, where his remains repose 
beneath the soaring tower, the pre-eminently national symbol of his 
country. 

We have now supplied to us for the first time, through the enter- 

prise of my old friend Mr. Murray, the material necessary for this 
examination. The preceding biographers of O’Connell have. not had 
access to the stores of the singularly characteristic correspondence in 
which, while his whole heart was set upon the purpose of the time, 
he has unconsciously limned himself for posterity. The small but 
very interesting volume ? of the Rev. Mr. O’Rourke is of too limited 
a scope, and Was written with too partial an access to sources, for 
the exhibition of the entire man. The Life and Times of the 
Liberator, containing, as might be expected from its title, much ex- 
traneous matter, does not fill the void. The Select Speeches were 
published by his son Mr. John O’Connell, with ‘ historical notices’ 
of indispensable facts and dates, but with an express disclaimer of 
any attempt at biography.‘ From the expressions used by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick in his Preface, I gather that the present work is substituted 
for the more formal biography, which was at one time meditated by 
his family.’ 

Unless I am much mistaken, the history of Ireland, especially for 
the last two hundred years, is not only a narrative replete in itself 
with the most singular interests, but is also a normal exercise for 
instruction in the basis of modern history at large. If this be so, then 
neither the timely and most dispassionately written volume of Mr. 
Lefevre,® nor even the comprehensive collection now before me, will 
supply the last word that is to be posthumously spoken of O’Connell, 
as.to whom Mr. Greville,’ most dispassionate of judges, has stated 
that ‘his position was unique: there never was before, and there 
never will be again, anything at all resembling it.’ And once more, 
he was ‘the most important and most conspicuous man of his time 
and country.’ If he has now passed away from the clatter and the 
rowdyism of everyday politics, 


To where, beyond these voices, there is peace, 





2 The Centenary Life of O'Connell. By the Rev. John O’Rourke, P.P., M.R.I.A. 
Dublin, 1878. 

* The Liberator, his Life and Times. Kenmare Publications. 2 vols. 8vo (1873 ?). 

4 See Preface to Select Speeches. 2 vols. 12mo. Duffy, Dublin (without date). 

5 Ibid. ® Peel and O'Connell. 8vo. London, 1887. 

7 Greville Memoirs, Second Series, iii. 86. 
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our time will surely not be lost in an endeavour to ascertain what 
manner of man it is that stands figured on the canvas before us. 
For Mr. Fitzpatrick, while presenting to us a collection of moderate 
extent, selected without doubt from a far larger mass of papers, has 
not only woven them into a web of fair average continuity, but has, 
as a sculptor would, presented to us his hero ‘in the round,’ so that 
we may consider each of his qualities in each varied light, and judge 
of their combination into a whole, whether it is mean or noble, con- 
sistent or inconsistent, natural or forced. 

It is with something of a sense of special duty, and likewise with 
a peculiar satisfaction, that I make this small effort at historical 
justice in the case of the Irish Liberator, as he is most justly called. 
In early life I shared the prejudices against him, which were esta- 
blished in me not by conviction, but by tradition and education. As 
a young and insignificant member of Parliament, I never (so far as 
my memory goes) indulged in the safe impertinence of attacks, which 
it would have been beneath him to notice. I was fortunate, from 
an occurrence which on his account I must mention further on in some 
detail, in being brought slightly yet sensibly into personal contact 
with him (now nearly fifty-five years ago), and thus having experience 
of his kindly and winning manners. But those who know only the 
hearty good will of millions upon millions of the English people 
towards Ireland at this moment, can have but a faint conception of 
the fearfully wide range of mere prejudice against O’Connell half a 
century ago. Even Liberal candidates were sometimes compelled by 
popular opinion publicly to renounce him and all his works. A very 
small part of this aversion may have been due to faults of his own; 
but, in the main, I fear that, taking him as the symbol of his country, 
it exhibited the hatred which nations, or the governing and repre- 
sentative parts of nations, are apt to feel towards those whom they 
have injured. My own delinquencies in this sphere I think cannot 
be stated more strongly than in these words; I voted steadily with 
the Opposition on Irish questions in the Melbourne period, and I had 
entered the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel in 1843 when the prosecution 
of the Liberator, in connection with the monster-meetings, was 
undertaken. One very slight plea only can I offer for myself. I was 
not blind to his greatness. Almost from the opening of my Parlia- 
mentary life I felt that he was the greatest popular leader whom the 
world had ever seen. Nevertheless I desire to purge myself, by this 
public act, of any residue of old and unjust prepossession, to 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.® 


There cannot but be many, in whose eyes O’Connell stands as 
clearly the greatest Irishman that ever lived. Neither Swift nor 


® Macbeth, v. 3. 
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Grattan (each how great in their several capacities!) can be placed 
in the scale against him. If there were to be a competition among 
the dead heroes of Irish history, I suppose that Burke and the Duke 
of Wellington would be the two most formidable competitors. But 
the great Duke is truly, in mathematical phrase, incommensurable 
with O’Connell. There are no known terms which will enable us 
fairly to pit the military faculty against the genius of civil affairs. 
It can hardly be doubted that, if we take that genius alone into view, 
O’Connell is the greater man ; and I will not so much as broach the 
question, in itself insoluble, whether and up to what point ot 
superiority the exploits of the great Duke in the field establish an 
excess in his favour. With respect to Burke as against O’Connell, it 
seems safe to say that he was far greater in the world of thought, 
but also far inferior in the world of action. 

There is another kind of comparison which this powerful figure 
obviously challenges: a comparison with the great demagogues or 
popular leaders of history. It is, however, a misnomer to call him a 
demagogue. If I may coin a word for the occasion, he was an 
ethnagogue. He was not the leader either of plebs or populus 
against optimates: he was the leader of a nation ; and this nation, 
weak, outnumbered, and despised, he led, not always unsuccessfully, 
in its controversy with another nation, the strongest perhaps and the 
proudest in Europe. If we pass down the line of history (but up- 
wards on the moral scale) from Cleon to Gracchus, to Rienzi and even 
to Savonarola, none of these, I believe, displayed equal powers ; but 
they all differed in this vital point, that they led one part of the com- 
munity against another, while he led a nation, though a nation minus 
its dissentients, against conquerors, who were never expelled but never 
domesticated. For a parallel we cannot take Kossuth or Mazzini, who 
are small beside him: we must ascend more nearly to the level of the 
great Cavour, and there still remains this wide difference between 
them, that the work of Cavour was work in the Cabinet and Parliament 
alone, while O’Connell not only devised and regulated all interior 
counsels, but had also the actual handling all along of his own 
raw material, that is to say, of the people; and so handled them 
by direct personal agency, that he brought them to a state of disci- 
pline unequalled in the history of the world. 

The dates and epochs of O’Connell’s life are simple. He was born 
in the county of Kerry on the 6th of August 1775. He received 
his college education at St. Omer and Douay, during the years of 
the French Revolution. At this period, there are sufficient indica- 
tions that in character, though not in mere opinion, ‘the boy was 
father of the man.’ It came toa close in January 1793, when he 
wrote to his uncle Maurice, whose property he was to inherit, that 
‘the conduct the English have pursued with regard to the French in 
England makes us dread to be turned off every day’ (vol. i. p. 7). 
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He set out, however, under a summons from Ireland; and, as I 
remember his telling me in 1834, he crossed the Channel home- 
wards in the boat which brought the tidings of the execution of 
Louis XVI. The excesses of the time drove him in the opposite 
direction ; and, when the boat got under way, he flung into the sea 
his tricolour cockade, which was reverently picked up by some 
French fishermen rowing past, with a curse upon him for his pains. 
He studied law in London; and it appears that the State trials of 
the day, aimed against freedom, disenchanted his politics, and brought 
him to Liberalism, by which he held steadily and warmly to his 
dying day. He was called to the bar in 1798; and in 1802, despite 
the protestations of his friends, and the unrelenting oppositian of 
his uncle, he married a penniless but devoted wife. He did it, expect- 
ing disinheritance ; and Darrynane was not his in fact until 1825. 

The first quarter of the century was spent in achieving at the 
Irish bar not prominence only but supremacy: such a supremacy 
as probably never had, and never has, been held by any other 
member of that highly distinguished body. From the first, he 
earned something ; and in 1813 his receipts already approached four 
thousand per annum. In the last year of his stuff gown, as he 
told me himself in 1834, he-made 7,000/. In his letter of 1842 to 
Lord Shrewsbury (ii. 284) he states that in the year before emanci- 
pation, while he belonged to the outer Bar, his ‘professional 
emoluments exceeded 8,000/.;’ and that soon, on his obtaining a 
silk gown, they must have been ‘considerably increased.’ Even 
Lord Shrewsbury, the leader of his co-religionists in England, had 
joined in the vulgar cry against his receiving the contributions of 
the Irish people. How far loftier and more discerning, how wise 
and true, are the words of Mr. Greville on his death in 1847: ‘It was 
an income nobly given, and nobly earned.’ 

Yet, even during this quarter of a century, while he was earning 
a position which became an essential condition of his influence, he 
was (from 1805 onwards, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, i. 15) the life 
and soul of that small and continually dwindling residue of nation- 
ality, which the Union, and the accompaniments and consequences 
of the Union, had left to Ireland. His first, as I believe, and not 
his least memorable public utterance had been made in January 
1800, when he was twenty-four years old. In writing to Lord 
Shrewsbury he says :— 


For more than twenty years before emancipation, the burden of the cause was 
thrown upon me. I had to arrange the meetings, to prepare the resolutions, to 
furnish replies to the correspondence, to examine the case of each person complain- 
ing of practical grievances, to rouse the torpid, to animate the lukewarm, to con- 
trol the violent and the inflammatory, to avoid the shoals and breakers of the law, 
to guard against multiplied treachery, and at all times to oppose, at every peril, the 
powerful and multitudinous enemies of the cause. 
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This was without doubt what may be called the opulent period of 
his life: but hear him as to even this period (ibid.) :— 

For four years I bore the entire expenses of Catholic agitation without receiving 
the contributions of others to a greater amount than 74/, in the whole. Who shall 
repay me for the years of my buoyant youth and cheerful manhood? Who shall 
repay me for the lost opportunities of acquiring professional celebrity, or for the 
wealth which such distinction would insure ? 


From, or shortly before, the epoch of the Clare election in 1828 dates 
the commencement of his absorption in public affairs. He was now 
totus in illis. He remained at his zenith until 1843, when the Peel 
Administration instituted the great prosecution against him. It can 
hardly be said that this prosecution was directly the cause of a decline 
in his power over the people. But thus much appears to be certain. 
If his imprisonment in Richmond Bridewell did not break his spirit, 
it added heavily to that drain upon his nerve power, which had for 
so many years been excessive, and almost unparalleled. The loss of 
a grandchild, we are told, almost crushed the great and profoundly 
susceptible heart (ii. 331). His eet formerly so bold, became 
tremulous and indistinct. 

He was released in September, 1814, under the judgment of the 
House of Lords. During the time for which his action had been 
paralysed, the mind of Ireland, under the influence of disappoint- 
ment, had been moving in the direction of counsels alien from his. 
O’Connell’s were always the counsels of legality; the new counsels 
were counsels of force, of force the offspring of despair, and adopted 
as the sole remaining alternative after the failure of O’Connell’s policy 
based on bloodless effort. On the back of all this came the terrible 
prospect of the famine. He could not bear it; or he could not bear 
his own heart-rending sense of incapacity to relieve it. The power- 
ful frame, the brain yet more powerful, gradually yielded to a pres- 
sure which defied all resistance. He set out for a continental tour 
devised by way of remedy, and recommended by the knowledge of 
his fervent faith, and the hope that arrival at the limina Aposto- 
lorum might operate as a charm upon him. But the journey was 
one of manifest though intermitted stages of decline. He was 
mercifully spared both acute agony of body, and obscuration of mind ; 
and, having received devoutly all the consolations of his Church, he 
passed into the world of spirits on the 15th of May, 1847. His age was 
no more than seventy-one; but it may safely be said that these years 
included, in labour, in experience, in emotion, in anxiety, in suffer- 
ing, and in elastic and masculine reaction against it, ten times what is 
allotted, in the same space of time, to more ordinary men. 

And here I part from simple narrative to attempt an estimate of 
the character and action of O’Connell. 

The domestic relations of O’Connell cannot escape the notice of 
the most careless reader of this book. They were broadly distin- 
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guished from those of common men by the vehement and ever-flowing 
tide of emotion that coursed through them. They are illuminated 
by every occasion that comes up, and we find him acting the part of 
a spiritual adviser in detail to a daughter in a grave and anxious 
crisis of the soul, the particular nature of which is reverently veiled. 
Their verbal expression is concentrated in his letters to his wife. 
From these it appears that his whole married life, from its commence- 
ment in 1802 to its close in 1836, was one continued course, not of 
ardent affection only, but of courtship. Unless for the purpose of 
satire, no such gushing vocabulary of love has ever, as far as I know, 
been laid open to the public eye. O’Connell speaks of Charles 
Phillips, the author of Curran and his Contemporaries, as ‘ insane 
with love’ (i. 24). Some might be inclined to retort the phrase upon 
him. After eleven years of married life, in a letter of no more than 
sixteen lines, his wife is ‘my darling heart,’ ‘ heart’s treasure,’ ‘ my 
sweetheart love,’ ‘my own Mary,’ ‘my own darling love,’ ‘ my own 
dearest, dearest darling ;’ and ‘I wish to God you knew how fervently 
I doat on you.’ This is from him when on circuit, to whom the expen- 
diture of a minute was the expenditure of a drop of professional life’s 
blood. In other ways we shall see that he was a man who never 
could withhold, never could contract, his sympathies. In this very 
letter, there is one, and but one, morsel of pure prose—his business 
‘is increasing almost beyond endurance’ (i. 20). In later years, the 
catalogue of endearing phrases is scarcely shortened (see i. 99, 100), 
and he truly describes his case when he says (in 1825) ‘ Darling, will 
you smile at the love-letters of your old husband ?’ If Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has at all deviated from the common use in printing these letters, 
he bas not done it without sufficient cause. For they exhibit a side 
of human nature that, besides being genuine, and being in its sub- 
stance beautiful, was also necessary for the completion of the rich 
polychrome exhibited by a man in whom exacting business and 
overwhelming care never arrested, never could even restrict, the 
lively, and even redundant, play of the affections. 

The degree in which his business was exacting, his cares over- 
whelming, I for one have never fully understood except upon the 
perusal of these really important and historical volumes. Upon no 
sovereign, upon no Imperial chancellor, were the anxieties of empire 
ever more fully charged, than O’Connell was laden with the thought of 
Ireland, and with the supreme direction of its concerns. He was all 
along the missionary of an idea. The idea was the restoration of the 
public life of his country ; which he believed, and too truly believed, 
to have been not only enfeebled, but exhausted and paralysed, by 
the Act of Union. It lay in his heart’s core from the dawn of his 
opening manhood; from the commencement of his full political career 
it became the mainspring of his acts, his words, his movements; the 
absolute mistress of his time, of his purse, and of whatever additions his 
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credit could make to his pecuniary resources. He loved his country 
with all his heart, and with all his mind, and with all his soul, and 
with all his strength. In his eye, Dublin Castle, commonly con- 
sidered as embodying the government of Ireland, had no substantive 
existence except as a machinery for repressing the national life 
through the careful fostering of alien powers, in an omnipotent land- 
lordism, in an exotic establishment of religion, miscalled National, 
in proselytising schemes of popular education, and in an anti-popular 
administration of the law, from its highest agencies downwards to its 
lowest. To the well-meant money grants, for draining and the like, 
he would have had a twofold answer: first they were but a miserable 
set-off against the heavy sums which England owed to Ireland in 
account ; and secondly, with even greater emphasis, that man does 
not live by bread alone, and that it is idle to study feeding the mere 
stomach of a nation, yet at the same time to stop all the avenues of 
its higher life. For the true work of a government, Dublin Castle, 
with all its costly and complicated rowages, was a mere negation ; 
and the main matter was how to make the nation, which had formerly 
been alive, and had been smothered by external force, enter into life 
once more. He therefore had to do the work that in the ordinary 
course of human affairs is served by an organised system, and occupies 
a countless multitude of agents. He lacked all the advantages, which 
result from effective division of labour. There was hardly a man in 
Ireland available, in the highest matters, for lightening his solicitudes 
by sharing them. One indeed there was who appears to have had the 
capacity, namely, Bishop Doyle; but, for whatever reason, he does 
not seem to have worked continuously with O’Connell. And yet 
there was no case of wrong to which he closed his ear, which his 
tongue and pen were not ready to redress. Of him, and of his un- 
bounded sympathies, may be said what Mr. Lowell has said of his 
country with a noble fervour and in its vigorous patois— 


She whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin, 


Upon this subject, which powerfully illustrates the largeness of 
O’Connell’s nature, I must dwell a little. In him we see more than 
in most even of the good men of history that love and justice are 
essentially boundless, and that to spend them on one subject seems 
to increase, and not to lessen, the fund available for spending upon 
others also. He was an Irishman, but he was also a cosmopolite. I 
remember personally how, in the first session of my parliamentary 
life, he poured out his wit, his pathos, and his earnestness, in the 
cause of negro emancipation. Having adopted the political creed of 
Liberalism, he was as thorough an English Liberal, as if he had had 
no Ireland to think of. He had energies to spare for Law Reform 
(i. 167), for Postal Reform (a question of which he probably was one 
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of few to discern at the time the greatness), for secret voting, for 
Corn Law Repeal, in short for whatever tended, within the political 
sphere, to advance human happiness and freedom. It hardly need 
be said that he was opposed, in 1829, to the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. He was not deluded by the plausible 
arguments for this measure ; which seriously marred the grant of 
emancipation, and consequentially restricted, for half a century, the 
legitimate extension of the franchise in Ireland. 

The wide scope of his embrace, in questions of sympathy with 
his fellow-men, is however yet more remarkably shown by the 
manner in which he exerted himself on behalf of individuals. There 
was a certain Sir Abraham B. King, a functionary of the Dublin 
Corporation, and Deputy Grand Master of the Orange Society. It was 
for denouncing the Dublin Corporation as ‘ beggarly’ that D’Esterre 
sent O’Connell in 1815 the challenge, which cost the unhappy man 
his life ; and Orangeism as such was the one and only thing Irish, that 
lay outside the precinct of the fervid Irishman’s sympathies. King, 
however, was put out of his berth in 1832 by a measure of reform, 
and raised a complaint of insufficient compensation. O’Connell 
examined his claim, took up his case, carried it to a successful issue, 
and enjoyed his lifelong gratitude, expressed in a glowing letter at the 
time, and in a message transmitted from his deathbed (i. 296-8). 

Another case, even more worthy of mention, is not noticed in these 
volumes, but is recorded in Parliamentary documents, and lies also 
within my own personal knowledge. It was indeed a case of effort 
on behalf of one who was, like himself, a Liberal in politics, and a 
man of distinguished talents. There was no other claim of any 
sort. The singularity, however, of the effort lies in the boldness of 
the scheme of relief, and in the astonishing amount of labour bestowed 
upon it by a man already overcharged. It occurred in 1834. The 
gentleman whose champion he became, had been a solicitor, but had 
been touched by the verdicts of juries in two actions, dating nearly a 
quarter of a century before. One of them concerned the abstraction 
of an important paper, and the other turned upon the appropriation 
of a sum of money. With the correctness of these verdicts we have 
nothing now todo. But, in the intervening period, the Benchers of 
one among our Inns of Court had, by reason of them, rejected him as 
an applicant for admission to the bar, for which he was deemed to 
have high qualifications in other respects. With this narrative in his 
eye, O'Connell moved for an inquiry by a Committee of Parliament into 
the Inns of Court themselves. To this motion objection was taken 
on behalf of those powerful bodies. In the course of the debate, 
O’Connell found that both their friends and the Ministry of the day 
would acquiesce in an inquiry if limited to the particular instance which 
he himself had in view. He adroitly fell back on the suggestion, which 
in effect gave all he wanted. His Committee sat, and boldly retried 
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the issues. Even these last times have not furnished an example 
of a more extraordinary proceeding. But what I have to note is the 
amount of personal sacrifice made by O’Connell for one with whom he 
had no connection, I believe, of a personal or special kind. He took the 
chair, conducted the examinations, carried the report, and presented 
the result to Parliament in five hundred folio pages of hard work. 

I was myself a member of that Committee, and was the only 
member who did not concur in the final judgment of the Committee. 
A material witness named Skingley, living at Coggeshall in Essex, 
was, from age and infirmity, unable to appear. The Committee (that 
is to say, O’Connell) obtained power to adjourn from place to place ; 
and three of its members, forming a quorum, undertook to go down 
and examine Skingley at his own abode. These three were O’Con- 
nell, Sir George Sinclair, and myself. We set out at five on a 
summer’s morning, in a carriage and four, and returned after dusk. 
The incident gave me an opportunity of enjoying the frank and 
kindly conversation of this most remarkable man; whose national, I 
may say whose Imperial cares had thus been forced into compati- 
bility with an enormous effort, such as hardly any unoccupied person 
would have undertaken, and which he could have had no motive for 
undertaking except an overpowering belief that justice to an individual 
demanded it. 

As any and every authentic record of a man so greatly tran- 
scending the common scale has more or less of value, I may here 
mention one or two slight incidents of my occasional Parliamentary 
contact with O’Connell. Once, in a speech on Irish affairs I had, in 
perfect good faith, but in a blind acceptance of prevailing traditions, 
noticed some observation that had been made in debate on Pro- 
testant and English cruelties in Ireland, and said that I did not see 
what practical good was to be gained by dwelling either on those 
outrages, or on the bloody and terrible retributions which they had 
provoked. O’Connell interrupted me so loudly and vehemently that 
he was called to order for it by the Speaker (Abercromby), who rose 
in his chair (I think) for the purpose. I assured him with truth 
that I had no intention to refer to anything, except what was on all 
hands admitted. I little knew then what good reason he had to 
resent the use of any language which appeared to place upon a foot- 
ing approaching to equality the hideous massacres perpetrated on 
the Irish under supreme direction, and the feeble, limited, and 
sporadic acts of retaliation, which were the wild cries of nature 
outraged beyond endurance, and which were, in the most conspicuous 
instances, prohibited and denounced by the national leaders from 
1641 to 1798. It was six or eight years later, in 1843, when 
O’Connell himself in a published volume, largely composed of 
authenticated extracts, supplied the world with adequate means of 
judgment upon these gross and often almost incredible enormities 
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perpetrated against Ireland. His book stopped at the Restoration. It 
was marked Vol. i., but no second volume ever appeared. My recol- 
lection, which does not stand alone, is that, so far as England was 
concerned, the tale of horror produced no sensation whatever, and 
that the work fell stillborn from the press.® 

As was altogether seemly in a man of such breadth and penetra- 
tion, he had a taste for theology, like others of the statesmen of 
that day. In one of his letters to Archbishop M‘Hale he says: 
‘No man can be more devoted to the spiritual authority of his 
Holiness. I have always detested what were called the liberties of 
the Church in France. . . . There does not live a human being more 
submissive in omnibus to the Church than Iam’ (i. 510). The object 
of this letter was to prevent the ‘light of Rome’ from being any 
longer ‘ obscured by the clouds of English influence.’ Direct action 
in Rome had then recently been resorted to by Lord Palmerston, in 
the interest of the Italian people ; and the great chieftain evidently 
suspected what afterwards came to pass, that the same influence 
might be used in order to keep down the Irish. There is abundant 
testimony of his conformity to the rule of submission in the spiritual 
sphere. But it is interesting to see how, when speaking of the 
Pope, he guards himself by confining himself to his ‘spiritual 
authority.’ I have myself heard him reply warmly in Parliament to 
some member, who charged him with what was then called divided 
allegiance, by an emphatic declaration that, in regard to the 
political interests of his country, neither Pope nor Council was his 
guide. 

But for the freedom of his Church he watched with the eye of a 
lynx, and saw the hollowness of the State’s coquetry, at a time when 
the hierarchy in Ireland were so grateful for the gift as it were of 
breathing freely after the persecution they had suffered, as to be 
ready to accept the veto of a Protestant State on episcopal appoint- 
ments. For the keenness of his vision, and the courage and consistency 
of his action in this matter, she owes him much. But I believe that 
we also owe him something. In the light of subsequent experience, 
it seems a rational opinion that the veto would have impeded the 
solution of important questions, and would have acted injuriously on 
the religious interests of following generations. 

When in 1834 we made our summer journey into Essex, he 
brought with him a book of theology, the name of which I have for- 
gotten, to prove to me that Protestants were all regarded by the 
Roman Church as Christians (he might have added, as actually 
brought within her jurisdiction) in virtue of their Baptism. In a 
memorandum of my own, made at the time,'® I find it noted with 


® A Memoir of Ireland Native and Saxon. By Daniel O'Connell, M.P. Dublin, 1843. 
%” And published with my consent by the Rev. Mr. O’Rourke, at the close of the 
third edition of his life of O’Connell in 1878. 
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respect to Protestants, ‘ that he deemed it his duty to hope that they 
were internally united to the Church,’ but that ‘the heathen were in 
a state of reprobation, he believed necessarily :’ this latter an opinion 
which, with more leisure and inquiry, he could hardly have failed to 
discharge from his mind, as Dante did, who, five hundred years 
before, assigned to them no bitterer lot than the endurance of desire 
without expectation : a 
Che senza speme vivemo in disio."! 

I published, in the end of 1838, a volume on the relations of 
Church and State, which was thought to savour of the opinions of the 
Oxford School. At the beginning of the ensuing session I chanced 
to fall in with O’Connell behind the Speaker’s chair. He laid his hand 
on my arm and said ‘I claim the half of you.’ At all times he was 
most kindly and genial to one who had no claim to his notice, and 
whose prejudices were all against him. He had, however, without 
doubt, more religion than theology, and was in truth thoroughly, 
consistently, and affectionately devout. I will not inquire whether 
his duel with D’Esterre requires any qualification of this statement, 
as applicable to the date of its occurrence. It may be said, however, 
that an Irishman who, either then or for some time after, was not a 
duellist, must have been either more or less than man. And the 
House of Commons is now familiar with the stately figure of an Irish 
gentleman advanced in life, who carries with him the halo of an 
extraordinary reputation in that particular, but who is conspicuous 
among all his contemporaries for his singularly beautiful and gentle 
manners. 

To return to O'Connell. His professional business absorbed his 
weekdays in early life, so that his journeys from town to town were 
very commonly made on Sundays ; and I remember that in 1834 he 
suggested a like expedient (of course after his early Mass) for the 
journey into Essex, to Sir G. Sinclair and myself, both much other- 
wise inclined. But in these letters he expresses a regret (i. 132) for 
the necessity so often laid upon him; and, quite apart from this, 
persons accustomed to a British Sunday should hold themselves dis- 
abled from passing a judgment upon our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects, whose weekdays are often more Sundaylike than ours. We 
gather from these volumes the interesting intelligence that at one 
time, when still full of vigour at sixty-four years of age (ii. 195), he 
seriously contemplated a religious retirement at Clongowes for the 
remainder of his life. In the formation of this desire, disappointment 
at some failure or decline of the rent may have played a secondary 
part, but the main motive of it is touchingly described in these few 
words: ‘I want a period of retreat to think of nothing but eternity.’ 
So that when the final stage arrived, and he had Death in immediate 
contemplation on his intercepted journey, both the first faint whisper 
" Inferno, iv. 42. 
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of the summons, and its later and fuller sound, found him watching, 
as one prepared for the coming of his Lord. The signs abound every- 
where in these volumes that he bore with him a lively sense of the 
presence of God, though taste and reverence withheld him from its 
free manifestation in the bufera infernal, the heated and conten- 
tious atmosphere of Parliament. 

My reference to D’Esterre must be a little enlarged. But for the 
use of a single and dangerous epithet (‘ contemptuous’) in his ex- 
planatory letter about the Corporation of Dublin, this unhappy anta- 
gonist would not have had even a pretext for driving forwards the 
fatal controversy (i. 28). In the duel, O’Connell purposely fired low ; 
but his.shot was fatal. He offered to ‘share his income’ with the 
widow. This was declined. To her daughter he paid an annuity 
regularly until his death. On hearing that she was the plaintiff in 
a weighty suit at Cork, he threw up important briefs and returned 
the retaining fees, went down from Dublin, pleaded the cause, and 
won (i. 34). And it is said that he never passed a certain building 
that recalled the memory of D’Esterre without uttering a prayer for 
his soul. The duel was in 1815. At a later period, he formed a 
deliberate resolution never to fight another. 

O’Connell is clearly to be regarded as a man who desired to 
maintain peace, property, and law. Yet his case exhibits the diffi- 
culties which are certain to arise when, as in Ireland, legality and 
morality have been long pitted against each other in those provinces 
of human existence, which most concern the vital interests of the 
people. Accordingly, this friend of law nevertheless could upon 
occasion recommend not only exclusive dealing since known as boy- 
cotting, but exclusive treatment outside of dealings ; and the carrying 
of this treatment to a point so extreme as, for example, the erection 
of cribs in the chapels, within which alone those who had voted 
wrong were to be allowed to pray. One step further planted men 
in the domain of sheer violence. It seems hard to deny that this 
step was sometimes taken.’? The violence must be condemned, and 
so must the recommendation which was the immediate incentive ; 
but not so as to blind us to the fact, that a severer condemnation is 
due to those, who maintained abominable laws, impossible to be 
borne by human beings except in a state of abject slavery. The 
tyranny of the landlord, which was then counteracted by the tyranny 
of outrage, received in 1871 a deadly blow from the introduction of 
secret voting, and another heavy stroke in 1885 from the extension 
of the franchise. The result has been that exclusive dealing, and 
such exclusive treatment as may now follow it, have come to be as a 
rule effectually dissociated from outrage ; and coercion, which has 
lost its warrant, assumes an aspect more odious than ever, because it 
is directed against action the same in essence as that which has been 

12 See the Reign of Terror in Carlow (Nisbet, 1841), especially pp. 113-20. 
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found essential for self-defence by the order-loving workmen of Great 
Britain, and which is effectually guaranteed to them by the law. 

It would not be easy to name a man who has attained to equal 
aggregate excellence with O’Connell in the threefold oratory of the 
bar, the platform, and the senate. As a parliamentary speaker, no 
one, in matching him with his contemporaries of the House of 
Commons, would have relegated him to the second class ; but it might 
be difficult to find his exact place in the first. He was greatest when 
answering to the call of the moment in extemporary bursts, and least 
great when charging himself with extended and complex exposition. 
As an advocate, it may, I apprehend, be asked, without creating sur- 
prise, whether the entire century has produced any one more eminent : 
though (not to speak of the living) Follett, had he been spared to 
run his whole career, would have been a formidable rival, while Scarlett 
probably never once missed the mark in dealing with a jury. It is 
here that Brougham, greatly his superior in Parliamentary eloquence 
and in general attainments, falls so far behind him. As orator of 
the platform, he may challenge all the world; for who ever in the 
same degree as O’Connell trained and disciplined, stirred and soothed, 
a people ? 

But I am convinced that we ought to accord to him also the 
character of an excellent statesman. The world knows him chiefly 
in connection with the proposal to repeal the Act of Union with 
Treland. Now I would venture to propound as the criteria of statesman- 
ship, properly so called, first the capacity to embrace broad principles 
and to hold them fast, secondly the faculty which can distinguish 
between means and ends, and can treat the first in entire subordina- 
tion to the last. To both these criteria the life of O’Connell fully 
answers. He never for a moment changed his end; he never hesi- 
tated to change his means. His end was the restoration of the 
public life of Ireland ; and he pursued it, from his youth to his old age, 
with unfaltering fidelity and courage. In this cardinal respect, he 
drew no distinction between Roman Catholic Ireland, and Protestant 
Ireland. Nay, he subordinated not civil equality alone, but even 
toleration for his co-religionists, to the political independence and 
unity of Ireland, always under the British Crown. Perhaps the very 
noblest epitaph that could be inscribed upon his tomb would be a 
passage from the speech which he delivered, when only twenty-four 
years of age, at a meeting of Roman Catholics in opposition to the 
Union, on the 13th of January, 1800 8 :— 

Let every man who feels with me proclaim that, if the alternative were offered 
him of Union, or the re-enactment of the penal code in all its pristine horrors, that 
he would prefer without hesitation the latter, as the lesser and more sufferableevil ; 


that he would rather confide in the justice of his brethren, the Protestants of 
Ireland, who have already liberated him,'* than lay his country at the feet of 


foreigners. 
3 Life and Times of the Liberator, i. 232. 


4 By the Franchise Act of 1793. 
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This exalted sentiment drew forth ‘much and marked appro- 
bation.’ O’Connell was true to it in proposing the Repeal. Whatever 
difficulties that measure might now entail, they had by experience 
been shown to be at that time altogether secondary. Mr. Burke 
allowed to them no weight whatever. O’Connell had lived through 
the horrors that preceded and brought about the Union. It is my 
firm belief that if Englishmen could have had a parallel experience 
in their own country they, Tory as well as Liberal, would have 
adopted the sentiment of O’Connell, and that with their hands as 
well as with their hearts. Repeal was the one obvious, direct, and 
natural means of repairing the specific mischief, nor was it then his 
business to appreciate the inconveniences of reversal ; though it was 
doubtless a duty to take them into view when, within the walls of 
Parliament, he became charged as a legislator with public and 
imperial cares. And this is the very thing that, when the occasion 
arose, he showed that he was able to do, and did. 

On the second accession of Lord Melbourne to power, he thought 
that he saw his opportunity for an alternative policy. That remark- 
able man, who has often been accused of political indifferentism, had 
filled for a short time the office of Chief Secretary ; and his experience, 
as Mr. Lamb, seems not to have been lost upon him. In 1827, when 
Mr. Canning was Prime Minister, O’Connell writes (i. 148): ‘ With 
Mr. Lamb, I would forfeit my head if we did not un-Orange 
Ireland, and make the Protestants content and good, and the 
Catholics devotedly loyal; for our disposition truly leans to loyalty.’ 

Early in 1835 came the epoch of what was termed the Lichfield 
House compact. ‘ Compact there was none,’ says Earl Russell (ii. 2), 
but an alliance. Nothing could be more honourable, nothing more 
wise. O’Connell was ready, like a man of sense, to try out fairly and 
fully the experiment of government from London, and on the con- 
dition of justice to Ireland, if attainable, to waive, even to abandon, 
the policy of Repeal. Such was the extent of his concession: ‘a 
real Union, or no Union’ (ii. 59, compare 105). Justice to Ireland 
embraced two great items. The first was that of legislative reforms. 
The second was the substitution of a national for an anti-national 
spirit in Irish administration. For the second, and hardly the less 
difficult, of these a rare instrument was at hand in the person of 
Drummond," private secretary to Lord Althorp, who now became 
Under-Secretary in Dublin, and who appears, by a singular combina- 
tion of courage, sagacity, and tact, to have reversed the movement 
of the administrative machinery in Ireland, and inspired its people 
for the first time with a dawning hope, and yet never to have 


18 As this article is going to press, I hear that the life of Mr. Drummond by Mr. 
Barry O’Brien is on the point of appearing. It cannot fail to be of the greatest 
interest. Mr. O’Brien is extremely well fitted for his task; and the career of Mr 
Drummond forms an indispensable link in the chain of Irish history.—W. E. G. 
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supplied the Orange party, then strong in Parliament, with the 
means of establishing a charge of partiality against him, and of thus 
showing that one abusive system had only been supplanted by 
another. O’Connell supported the Government, in fulfilment of his 
avowed intention, with fidelity and patience. But the legislative 
portion of the scheme was sickly from the first, and grew sicklier 
still. The Irish Church Establishment remained in its monstrous 
integrity. Even Municipal Reform was combated for seven years, 
and then given in a shape such as to humiliate the country that 
received it, by perpetuating the principle of inequality. Drummond 
died. The Ministry declined, from a variety of causes, some to its 
honour and some otherwise. I regret to record that among the 
reasons for their gradual loss of favour with the English people was 
their honest and persistent endeavour to mitigate or redress a part 
at least of the grievances of Ireland. In 1840 O’Connell confesses 
(i. 230) the failure of his conciliatory plan; and the accession of the 
Opposition to power, in August 1841, seems to have struck for him the 
keynote of absolute despair. 

But the flexibility of his mind was indefectible; and the re- 
bounding force of its elasticity was still to be shown. Failing with 
repeal, and failing with justice to Ireland, he turned to what appears, 
in these pages and elsewhere, under the roughly applied name of 
Federalism. Miss Cusack has published’ a curious note by Mr. 
Butt, which states with considerable appearance of authority that, in 
1844, the Liberal leaders met and resolved to offer to O’Connell a 
Parliament for Irish affairs, under a system of federal union with 
Great Britain. We must still hope for further elucidation of so 
remarkable a statement. What is indisputable is that O’Connell 
seems to have been perfectly prepared to adopt this guarded means 
of reanimating and embodying the national life of Ireland. In a 
letter of October 1844 to the Secretary of the Repeal Association, he 
gives his full adhesion to this plan, and sets forth its principle at 
great length (ii. 433-48), though after the manner of a man who does 
not feel himself to be on the eve of practical legislation. He declares, 
however (446), an actual preference for it over Repeal pure and 
simple. 

In general he had a mean estimate of his coadjutors in Ireland, 
and calls them ‘ the species of animals with which I had to carry on 
my warfare with the common enemy’ (ii. 183). His Parliamentary 
following was mostly of an inferior stamp, whence the sobriquet of 
O’Connell’s tail. They stand in disadvantageous contrast with the 
body, of about the same numerical strength, who supported Mr. 
Parnell in the Parliament of 1880; and they could do little to 
lighten the multitudinous cares of their chief. One of the revela- 
tions supplied by these volumes exhibits the cruel pungency of those 

© Life and Times, ii. 702. 
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cares in a point not hitherto known or appreciated. Through all the 
years of Herculean labour entailed by his Parliamentary dominance, 
and notwithstanding the large sums, sometimes exceeding 16,000/. 
(i. 202), placed at his disposal from year to year by the Irish nation, 
he lived almost from day today under the pressure of the most acute 
pecuniary anxieties.'’ It was probably with some idea of forethought 
for his family that he founded, or shared in founding, a bank and a 
brewery (i. 421, 442, ii. 194); andit does not appear that these had 
much to do in the making or marring of his fortunes. The only 
signs of heavy personal expenditure in these volumes are that he 
was compelled to have several residences, that his frequent and rapid 
journeys must have been expensive, that his charities (to which he 
pays a touchingly minute attention) were liberal, and that his free 
and large nature delighted to expand itself in hospitality at Darry- 
nane. No account is presented on the pages before us: but we are 
safe in conjecturing that the rent would have met all these charges 
over and over again; and they do nothing to explain his constant 
use of the instrument of credit, his resort to the expedients of 
renewal, his casting himself, again and again, sometimes in despair, 
on the ingenuity, the devotion, and the patience of his friend and 
agent Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, who plays a silent part in the narrative, 
but whose parts and gifts must in their line have been as remark- 
able, as his active friendship was invaluable. The explanation 
evidently lies in the ravenous demands, at that date, of Parliamen- 
tary life, the heavy charges of elections and petitions, and in the fact 
that on him seems to have lain the burden of meeting the pecuniary 
engagements of many seats and persons besides his own and those of 
his family. We are told of a single dissolution which brings him (ii. 
53) five contests, and five election petitions. He is too brave to com- 
plain readily, but sometimes it is more than he can bear. On the 11th 
of July, 1842, he writes to Fitzpatrick : ‘ Want is literally killing me. I 
have grown ten years older from my incessant pecuniary anxiety. 
God bless you, my dear friend’ (ii. 289). But never, so far as 
appears, was there a man more truly superior to money: its master, 
not its slave. At his death, his personal property was sworn under 
21,8007. This value consisted principally, in all likelihood, of insu- 
rances on his life, which it was his practice to make largely. But his 
debts were not less than 20,752/.; so the true value of his personal 
estate was no more than 1,048/. He himself states the landed estate 
of the family to have been worth 1,0001. per annum. 

While all this was going on, he was occasionally also pierced by 
the stings of ingratitude. The English Roman Catholics, who owed 
everything to him, had a club called the Cisalpine Club (i. 186). 
In May 1829, the very time of his victory on their behalf, they black- 
balled O’Connell. Let us hope it was some small minority ; but he 
calls them ‘ the English Catholics.’ At the best it is bad enough. 


7 See i, 54, 193, 248, 267, 269, 295, 354, 347. 
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Burdett in 1835, before his great ‘recant of patriotism,’ wrote, as 
Greville '* tells us, to the managers of Brooks’s to propose his expulsion ; 
but he was at that time indispensable to the Whig party. There are 
stories of social exclusion practised against him by the Ministers ; 
but, if they are true, it might be due to the fear of offending weak 
brethren among their party. 

O’Connell owns himself to have been vain, but it was with an in- 
nocuous and sportive vanity, that played upoa the surface of his cha- 
racter. But how readily he would have abdicated his leadership 
appears sufficiently from his own declarations.'® His ample faculty 
of wit, and his intense love of fun, may have sometimes too easily 
inclined him to a jest, even upon men whom he most respected. He 
was sanguine in a degree almost ludicrous; and he was given to exag- 
geration. In 1837 he declares (ii. 80) he had two hundred letters a day, 
and this at a time when letters usually were charged from sixpence to 
eighteenpence apiece, and prepayment was unusual. The scenery at 
Darrynane was ‘the finest, the most majestic in the world’ (ii. 293). 
The beagles were beyond all rivalry; and his own performances as a 
pedestrian are described in terms which raise the smile of scepticism on 
the lips of those who remember that his figure, though not inactive, was 
eminently portly as well as too large in scale for superlative activity. 
On the Dissolution of 1837 he predicts a working majority of sixty to 
seventy, which proved to be under twenty; and further counts upon 
‘at least fifty’ to be attracted by a settled Ministry, of whom there was 
not one. In early days he thought emancipation certain and imme- 
diate long before it came; further on he was not less confident about 
Repeal. In 1835 the Tories were down (ii. 12) ‘ for ever.’ In 1840 
the Tories ‘ never will regain power’ (ii. 221-2). Inthe same year the 
Duke of Wellington (ii. 226) ‘will be speedily extinct as a political 
man.’ This power of believing what he wished was probably a remedial 
provision in his nature, and may have added on the whole to his vast 
but heavily taxed working superiority. If, as some say, he was dicta- 
torial, it was from a resistless consciousness of superiority. No man 
could be more profoundly deferential and humble for a public purpose, 
but for a personal or private object he never cringes. His tact and 
self-control in the interest of his clients were as those of Odysseus. 
But like Odysseus he was tempted on occasion; and once, in court, 
he was about to waste on an interruption of the opposing counsel, 
a point which was invaluable for reply, when Blackburn, who was 
employed with him in the case, pulled him down by his gown. 
Irascible without doubt he was, and highly irascible; but he was 
placable in a not less eminent degree. From Richmond Bridewell he 
wrives to Sheil, who had joined the Whigs, and expostulates with him 
on his conduct (ii. 322-4). But mark his closing paragraph :— 


1% Greville Memoirs, First Series, iii. 320, 
ii, 231, and elsewhere. 
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Adieu, my dear Sheil. God bless you! Be assured of my friendship and personal 
regard. I am sorry, sincerely sorry, we part in politics, but I am ever alive to the 
many claims you have on my gratitude as a private friend and a public man, 

His gravest fault seems to have been his too ready and rash 
indulgence in violent language, and this even against men whose 
character ought to have shielded them from it. Thus in 1832 he 
published, in a paper called the Cosmopolite (Oct. 6) the following 
scurrilous passage :— 


I promise to demonstrate that he has been guilty of the most gross and shame- 

less violation of a public pledge that ever disgraced any British minister since 
Parliament was first instituted. I do expect to demonstrate that no honest man 
can vote for Lord Althorp in any county or borough without being content to share 
in his guilt and disgrace. 
Lord Althorp was one of the best, truest, and purest among the 
public men of this or any other country. Such a habit of hasty and 
uncurbed invective was peculiarly blameable in a man who had, how- 
ever rightly, resolved to exempt himself from the consequences then 
usual; and they did much to maintain, and something at least 
colourably to warrant, the cruel and inveterate prejudice against 
Ireland, which at that time possessed, beyond question, the minds of 
a vast portion of the British: people. But I have now closed the 
list of the faults which, so far as I see, can be fairly charged against 
him; and how short and light a list it is, compared with the cata- 
logue of his splendid virtues, and of those services to the people of his 
own blood which have assured the immortality and the brightness of 
his fame ! 

In all the separate phases of his life and action, which were 
numerous beyond the common, O’Connell was remarkable, but their 
combination into a whole, and the character he presents to us as a 
human being, are more worthy than any among his separate gifts, 
brilliant as they were, of study and of admiration. In many famous 
persons the acted life seems to be detached from the inner man. 
These belong to the category of responsible beings, but it is hard to 
say how far that responsibility was conscious and applied, how far, 
nay, how much further, dormant and forgotten. Their life is not 
woven into continuity by a solid and persistent purpose. Such was 
not the case with this great child of Nature. Nothing in him was 
little, nothing was detached or heterogeneous. In the assemblage of 
all his properties and powers he was one, indivisible, and deeply cut. 
No day of his life could be severed from the rest without touching 
the essence and demolishing the whole. If he ever seemed to 
wander into violence, these were the wanderings of a moment: 
his boomerang soon came home. Next to his religion, and indeed 
under the direct inspiration of his religion, his country was for him 
all in all. He had room for other genuine interests in his large and 
sympathetic nature, but these revolved around his patriotism, like 
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the satellites about-a mighty planet. Few indeed, as I think, of 
those who give a careful perusal to these pages, will withhold their 
assent from the double assertion that he was a great man, and that 
he was a good man. Upon this issue the volumes now before us 
‘will enable us to try him ; and, in trying him, to try ourselves. For 
who can any longer doubt that some debt is still due to him; that 
he was, to say the least, both over-censured and undervalued? By 
many he was taken to be unquestionably a ruffian, probably a public 
swindler of his countrymen. Besides being a great and a good, he 
was also a disappointed man. The sight of his promised land was 
not given to his longing eyes.. But asa prophet of a coming time 
he fulfilled his mission. It seems safe to say, that few indeed have 
gone to their account with a shorter catalogue of mistaken aims, or 
of wasted opportunities; and not only that he did much, but that 
he could not have done more. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, 
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